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The  Star  of  the  Magi. 

By  LEONARD  CHRISTOPHER 


The  dull  hard  gray  had  softened  with  the  night 
The  desert  highway  sought  its  evening  shroud, 
Low  silence  ruled  the  trackless  Arab  sands, 

A  pious  vigil  kept  the  travelers, 

As  waited  they  for  starlight  sweet  to  guide 
Their  patient  animals  upon  their  way. 

Three  kings  were  they  from  far-removed  realms. 
Not  royal  bom  after  the  mind  of  earth, 

No  purple  decked  their  persons  tall,  uncrowned 
Their  regal  brows;  howe’er  three  kings  were  they 
Of  noblest  gentile  worth,  three  kings  of  thought. 
Of  philosophic  lore,  revered  by  those 
Who  shared  their  board  and  hospitality. 

The  first,  sprung  from  the  ancient  loins  of 
The  Nile,  where  worshiped  priests  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  gods  of  men  before  the  land 
Of  Pharaoh  languished  under  Shepherd  kings 
From  southern  highlands.  In  that  nation  old. 

That  patriarchal  birthplace  of  the  power 
Imperial,  a  mystic  creed  was  taught. 
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Was  handed  down  in  trust  from  man  to  son, 

A  creed  of  world  redemption  from  the  chains 
Of  slavish  custom  by  a  Holy  One. 

From  Indus  came  the  second  king, 

The  womb  of  spirit  truth  and  reverie. 

Whose  sons  knew  well  the  transcendental  vein, 
That  traversed  infinite  Divinity; 

He  came  to  seek  the  heaven-sent  spirit  soul 
His  intuition  had  revealed  to  him. 

The  other,  bom  amid  Pelasgic  love 
For  reason  and  philosophy,  had  come 
He  knew  not  why.  Was  undeveloped  his 
Belief  in  occult  power,  no  dreamer  he; 

Nor  had  he  come  because  tradition  vague 
And  aged  pointed  him  the  way  to  see 
The  .Messianic  life,  incarnate  by 
A  sinless  virgin  of  King  David’s  line. 

Borne  down  with  princely  gifts  and  frankincense, 
The  treasures  of  the  sacred  river  Ind, 

The  peerless  heirlooms  of  the  Pyramids, 

The  wealth  of  Greece  preserved  from  Roman  spoil 
Borne  down  with  gifts,  the  royal  pilgrims  kept 
Their  silent  journey,  guided  by  the  Star, 

The  jewelled  wonder  of  the  Orient, 

Whose  glory  shone  for  gentile  kings  and  showed 
A  pathway  to  the  humble  khan,  where  lay 
The  Holy  Child,  the  Galilean  Prince. 
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Caucus  Revival.* 

By  WILLIAM  HLMSTRLET. 


LL  through  our  electorate  there 
is  a  fatal  neglect  of  the  caucus 
which  is  the  fountain  head  of 
our  government.  The  result 
is  wide  and  incessant  complaint.  What 
the  faults  are  let  each  citizen  decide  for 
himself.  In  every  land  politics  has  been 
looked  upon  with  aversion,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  our  experiment  with  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  and  minute  representa¬ 
tion  would  make  this  country  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  of  civic  perfection.  So  it  would, 
if  applied.  On  the  contrary,  our  reform 
associations,  citizens’  committees,  good 
government  leagues,  law  enforcement 
societies  and  all  individual  advisers  with 
their  many  green  and  abstract  theories 
are  living  protests  againsit  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  Goldwin  Smith,  who  resided  and 
wrought  among  us,  says  our  “doom  is 
sealed.”  This  strikes  upon  all  observ¬ 
ers  and  thinkers  like  a  knell.  Macaulay 
wrote  that  we  should  be  destroyed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
by  our  own  Goths  and  Vandals  within. 
A  few  months  ago  Felix  Adler  said,  “We 
are  passing  through  the  most  trying  pe¬ 
riod  of  our  history.”  “Blackwood’s  Mag¬ 
azine”  recently  published  this:  “The 
United  States  are  animated  with  a  spirit 
of  lawlessness  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  civilized  nations.”  These  veteran 
observers  and  thinkers  stand  upon  the 
shore  of  our  current  and  can  see  our 
laovement.  Dr.  N.  McGee  Waters  said 
in  a  recent  sermon,  “The  peril  of  our 
nation  lies  in  the  neglect  of  those  who 
owe  it  most.”  And  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
is  quoted,  “The  apathy  of  men  who  sit 
In  church  pews  is  one  of  the  greateet 


causes  of  corruption  in  our  government.” 
These  sayings  by  responsible  men  con¬ 
stitute  an  indictment  that  must  be  tried. 

It  is  not  true  that  this  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  except  in  theory.  Presi¬ 
dent  Raymond  said  so.  We  are  content 
with  a  mere  alternative  vote  of  two  tick¬ 
ets  presented  to  us  by  our  proxies  who 
are  practical  politicians  enough  to  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  honors  and  profits  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  We  are  speaking  here  more 
for  local  affairs.  It  is  only  for  the 
whole  people,  noit  a  part,  that  a  demo¬ 
cratic  form  is  applicable.  The  voice  of 
'the  whole  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
The  voice  of  part  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  the  devil.  The  politicians 
govern  selfishly  through  the  initiative 
caucus.  Why  may  not  the  people  pa¬ 
triotically?  We  are  too  squeamish.  That 
is  not  democracy. 

We  have  made  too  much  money  and 
have  become  too  nice.  Oh,  yes,  we  are 
rich  and  powerful,  presumably;  we  can 
build  battleships  costing  four  millions  of 
dollars  each,  but  we  hire  a  few  martial 
spirits  to  stand  behind  the  guns.  We 
have  turned  square  traitors  to  our  in¬ 
stitutions.  We  will  neither  attend  a 
party  caucus  nor  hold  one  of  our  own; 
we  will  neither  vote  for  our  country  nor 
fight  for  it;  we  leave  that  to  the  prole¬ 
tariat.  Our  many  reform  devices  are 
mere  apologies  for  our  own  laziness. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  so  instinctively  abhors  as  a  caucus 
and  primary,  although  they  are  the  very 
key  to  all  law  making  and  law  adminis¬ 
tration. 
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But  this  aversion  is  founded  on  some 
reason,  because  politics  with  the  absence 
of  the  whole  people  is  the  native  pool  of 
mean  men  and  brings  om  the  latent 
meanness  of  a  good  man.  The  writer  of 
this  knows  that  by  experience.  He  as¬ 
sumes  to  give  counsel,  because  for  forty 
years  he  has  been  a  practical  politician, 
office-holder,  office-seeker,  “sore-head” 
and  reformer.  He  has  boiled  down  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  proposition  that  the  cau¬ 
cus  is  the  soil  of  politics  and  most  be 
delved.  Gentleman-farming  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  A  good  citizen  will  devote  some  of 
his  conscience,  intelligence  and  energy  to 
the  initiatives  of  government.  It  requires 
only  two  or  three  evenings  a  year  to  un¬ 
derstand  our  system  that  is  already  per¬ 
fected  as  an  evolution  of  the  political 
common  sense  of  the  American  citizen¬ 
ship,  a  system  that  cannot  be  superseded 
by  any  device  that  is  more  direct,  wise, 
simple  or  just. 

There  is  no  fault  in  machine  politics, 
except  that  it  is  not  filled  out  with  flesh 
and  blood.  The  whole  people  conducting 
our  two  parties’  caucuses  would  answer 
to  the  theory  of  our  institutions.  Those 
deliberations  would  become  the  very 
forum  of  the  American  people,  ennobling, 
encouraging  to  merit  and  giving  the  very 
best  representation  instead  of  the  worst. 

It  is  not  worth  the  space  here  to  dis¬ 
cuss  how  far  the  citizen  is  bound  by 
party.  He  may  be  above  either  party 
and  yei  have  no  means  of  effecting  bis 
views  approximately,  except  through  a 
party.  When  an  army  meets  its  enemy, 
it  has  but  one  purpose,  although  there 
are  many  different  opinions.  The  com- 
pUints  and  court-martials  take  place 
after  the  battle.  The  two  great  parties 
are  here  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  natural 
popular  division  of  ail  countries.  They 
are  the  two  legs  of  the  national  progress. 
All  efforts  outside  of  them  are  waste  of 
political  energy.  If  your  party  does  not 
suit  you,  reform  it  from  within,  for  the 
other  party  is  worse.  We  are  not  yet 
morally  developed  enough  for  holy  spon¬ 
taneity,  so  there  must  be  parties  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  apply  human  opinion,  else 
-what  is  everybody’s  business  would  he 
inobody’s  business.  But  for  the  maahine 


politicians  our  government  would  be  in 
the  air.  These  parties  being  here  have 
established  a  system  of  presenting  their 
candidates  and  issues  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  and  whoever  does  not  take  advantage 
of  that  system  remains  negative. 

Theorists  may  say  that  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  caucus,  primary  and  conven¬ 
tion,  as  now  sanctioned  by  three-fourths 
of  a  century,  is  not  logically  cor¬ 
rect,  but  the  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is 
the  only  means  of  organization  we  have, 
and  resembles  the  militia— not  organized 
for  city  war  by  its  tactics  or  make  up, 
but  it  is  the  readiest  thing  we  have  in 
emergency. 

Theoretically  there  will  come  a  time 
when  our  homogeneousness  will  require 
no  party,  but  that  time  is  too  far  in  the 
future  to  concern  us.  Elven  then  there 
will  be  a  few  men  who  are  active  and 
ambitious  enough  to  make  a  minority 
government  which  will  be  cheerfully  ac¬ 
quiesced  in.  But  until  then  there  will  be 
two  natural  divisions  of  conservatism  and 
liberalism,  morals  and  license,  aristoc¬ 
racy  and  democracy,  concentration  and 
dispersion,  wealth  and  poverty,  tariff  and 
free  trade.  Such  divisions  naturally  and 
everywhere  crystalise  in  party  expres¬ 
sion.  The  battle  between  them  must  be 
that  of  political  sagacity.  The  hilarity 
of  our  people  on  the  evenings  after  an 
election  and  their  cheerful  acquiescence 
on  the  next  morning  when  they  all  repair 
promptly  and  quietly  to  their  several  vo¬ 
cations  show  how  profoundly  we  believe 
in  the  ballot  box.  So  the  Btate,  to  vouch¬ 
safe  a  majority  government,  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  only  two  parties,  holding  the 
primaries  again  and  again,  if  need  be. 
to  secure  a  majority  ticket,  the  same  as 
at  a  convention.  It  would  pay  in  the 
end. 

From  a  long  acquaintance  with  re¬ 
formers  and  their  procedure  this  writer 
states  that  without  exception  they  have 
had  but  little  practical  experience,  are  vis¬ 
ionary  and  heated  with  rirtnons  indigna¬ 
tion,  have  never  attended  their  own  little 
home  caucus  and  primary,  and  would 
have  no  personal  influence  there,  if  they 
should.  Although  meaning  well  they  set 
a  bad  example  of  ineptitude  and  waste 
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of  ammunhion  that  the  public  ia  entitled 
to  in  some  organized  way.  The  con¬ 
science  need  not  be  bound  by  party,  but 
should  l)e  to  one  or  the  other  alternative¬ 
ly  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  conse¬ 
quences.  It  is  absurd  for  one  to  com¬ 
plain  of  politicians,  when  one  has  the 
power  to  forestall  them  by  the  initial 
steps  where  they  get  their  power.  The 
Fulton  Cuttings,  'Felix  Adlers,  Seth 
Lows,  Jeromes,  President  iSchurmans, 
Bonapartes,  Goldwin  Smiths  and  such 
like  should  immediately  adjourn  them¬ 
selves  and  become  the  frequenters  and 
leaders  of  their  own  polling  districts, 
which  might  require  all  their  abilities. 

Most  reformers  are  but  political  or¬ 
chids,  high  up  in  the  air,  without  suste¬ 
nance,  riding  upon  the  sturdy  trunk  of 
practical  politics.  Although  they  look 
nice,  there  is  no  smell  to  them.  Or,  to 
use  a  Rocheism,  they  are  like  agricul- 
itural  writers  who  never  handled  a  hoe, 
or  like  military  authors  who  never  pulled 
a  trigger.  Votes  count,  not  speeches  or 
essays.  The  “boys”  have  their  personal 
comrades  and  obligations,  which  come  in 
before  the  public  good.  They  coldly 
“play  the  game.”  Half  a  dozen  hench¬ 
men  will  outdo  that  number  of  icollege 
professors;  the  vote  of  a  “bum”  is  worth 
more  than  that  of  a  bishop  because  of 
its  greater  facility.  That  is  just  what 
popular  government — free  institutions — 
means;  and  you,  American  sovereign, 
most  come  right  down  to  the  initial  vot¬ 
ing  or  recall  George  HI. 

The  king  is  said  to  be  the  fountain  of 
honor.  Where  is  our  fountain  of  honor, 
but  in  the  will  of  the  whole  people?  And 
the  will  of  the  whole  people  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  only  by  the  whole  people  a'ttend- 
ing  to  politics  all  the  way  through,  not 
the  tail  end.  This  does  not  mean  all  the 
year  round,  for  if  all  the  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending  at  the  primary 
steps,  less  machinery  and  technique 
would  be  required.  The  average  Ameri¬ 
can  can  take  in  all  there  is  in  party  ad¬ 
ministration  in  one  evening’s  attention, 
study  and  coaching. 

The  whole  i>eople  would  be  a  majestic 
and  powerful  king,  for  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  heart  of  our  peop’e 


is  sound.  But  it  takes  too  great  occa¬ 
sions  to  get  into  that  heart;  it  is  too 
much  encased  with  money  making  and 
pleasure. 

In  the  movement  to  revive  the  caucus, 
let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
independents  and  reformers — the  people — 
are  ten  to  one  against  the  habitual  poli¬ 
ticians.  All  that  ia  necessary  for  suc¬ 
cessful  revolution  is  for  the  nine  in  ten 
to  organize  in  their  own  election  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  can  everywhere  be  done  in 
a  day.  From  them,  'conventional  devel¬ 
opment  will  come  naturally  and  health¬ 
fully.  Prom  that  start  the  best  material 
is  chosen  as  delegates  to  conventions,  and 
from  that  all  reforms  will  flow.  The 
populace  can  go  no  higher;  that  is  their 
only  field  and  they  should  regard  that 
with  the  greatest  jealousy.  Beyond  that 
their  delegates  do  the  work. 

Jerome  said  he  “went  into  this  fight 
for  liberty,  for  a  restoration  to  the  people 
of  the  power  that  rightfully  belonged  to 
them.”  Nobody  deprived  the  people  of 
their  liberty  and  power  but  themselves. 
We  cannot  raise  a  Jerome  every  year; 
and  his  success  will  only  make  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  imitators.  His  friends  having 
gone  into  the  caucuses  would  have  saved 
the  expense  and  risk  of  a  third  canvass. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Hearst  people. 
The  opposition  to  Tammany  has  not  prof¬ 
ited  by  the  first  Seth  Low  defeat,  when 
by  scattering  they  placed  Van  Wyck  in 
power  for  four  years,  although  he  was 
fifty-six  thousand  in  a  minority.  So  now 
the  opposition  by  scattering  have  placed 
Tammany  in  power  for  four  years,  al¬ 
though  McGlelkin  is  in  a  minority  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand.  Pine 
political  sagacity  these  American  elec¬ 
tors  have!  This  326,922  got  the  shell, 
while  Tammany’s  204.160  got  the  oyster. 
The  Ivins  vote  with  the  Republicans  who 
voted  for  Hearst  would  have  placed  the 
Republicans  in  power  by  the  slough  off 
from  Tamtmany  of  the  Hearst  Democrats. 
Shall  this  waste  and  tumult  and  expense 
be  repeated?  It  will,  unless  the  people 
leain  to  go  into  the  initiatives  of  nomina¬ 
tion. 

The  vaunted  reason  for  the  great  vote 
of  the  independents  of  both  parties  was 
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to  “rebuke  the  bosses,”  forgetting  that 
the  mettle  that  makes  bosses  never  ac¬ 
cepts  rebuke.  But,  should  the  bosses 
now  have  the  political  decency  to  retire, 
more  bosses  would  arise  at  the  very  next 
campaign  unless  the  independents  seize 
possession  of  the  caucuses  and  primaries 
forthwith,  and  continue  possession  of 
them.  But  there  can  be  no  greater  folly 
than  the  new  proposition  of  “direct  vot¬ 
ing”  at  the  primary  for  party  candidates 
without  the  intervention  of  conventions. 
A  popular  caucus  would  make  an  unpur- 
chasable  and  undaunted  convention.  Di¬ 
rect  voting  would  raise  a  cloud  of  green 
candidates,  who,  by  their  divisions,  would 
aid  the  organized  machine  to  a  triumph 
by  a  plurality  vote.  Direct  voting  might 
suffice  in  the  case  of  a  very  prominent 
and  popular  man,  but  there  are  many 
candidates  to  be  provided,  and  one  pri¬ 
mary  of  direct  voting  would  confound 
confusion.  Several  primaries,  until  a 
majority  candidate  could  be  reached, 
might  answer,  but  that,  besides  being 
expensive  and  tardy,  is  already  met  by 
the  present  slick  and  common  sense 
method  of  the  caucus  and  primary,  which 
would  maintain  a  majority  candidate  who 
would  have  the  old-fashioned  enthusiasm 
of  the  party,  and,  only  two  parties  being 
recognized,  would  give  a  majority  vic¬ 
tory  which  would  be  strong  and  support¬ 
ing  to  the  official.  This  direct  voting 
scheme  is  one  more  device  to  indulge  po¬ 
litical  laziness  and  class  exclusiveness. 

Even  where  the  law  has  not  organized 
a  primary  and  its  preceding  caucus,  the 
people  can  always  improvise  their  own 
and  carry  their  choice  through  the  con¬ 
ventions.  Pre-consultation  is  necessary 
in  every  form  of  social  action.  That  is 
caucusing.  So  the  State,  above  all,  re¬ 
quires  the  deliberation  of  its  citizens. 
This  is  the  country  town  meeting  whose 
counterpart  is  the  city  caucus.  There, 
all  citizens  must  mix  or  give  up  their 
republic.  Many  Americans  are  now  itch¬ 
ing  for  a  king.  Money,  or  what  is  called 
material  prosperity,  has  given  us  a  na¬ 
tional  political  anemia.  But  to  arouse 
the  private  conscience  of  the  people  to 
this  political  interest  is  on  a  par  with 
getting  up  a  religious  revival,  and  all 


leaders  of  thought  should  unite  in  teach¬ 
ing  this  civic  duty. 

It  should  be  so  ingrained  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  youth  to  attend  the  caucus  and  pri¬ 
mary  that  it  would  be  considered  a 
shame  and  disgrace  to  miss  it.  If  this 
moral  and  voluntary  uprising  cannot 
come  about,  then  the  law  should  step  in. 
Observant  politicians  say  the  people  will 
not  be  aroused.  They  know.  So  let 
there  be  a  universal  conscription. 

To  enforce  popular  attendance  at  the 
caucuses  a  new  amendment  to  the  pri¬ 
mary  law  would  be  required  and  addi¬ 
tional  duties  by  the  Board  of  Elections. 
But  that  will  work  no  hardship  upon  the 
electors.  Every  eligible  voter  must  pre¬ 
sent  himself  to  the  board  for  enrollment 
under  pain  of  disfranchisement  and  inhi¬ 
bition  from  using  the  courts  of  law  as  a 
plaintiff. 

If  Americans  will  lie  about  jury  duty, 
perjure  off  taxes,  attend  opera  or  whist 
on  caucus  night,  or  go  fishing  or  golfing 
on  election  day,  then  the  law  should  say, 
“A  place  is  provided  for  your  delibera¬ 
tion  with  your  neighbors;  go  thither  and 
cast  some  ballot  or  be  disfranchised  and 
keep  out  of  the  courts  of  law.”  Popular 
government  means  responsibilities.  Let 
ever.v  American  take  a  mirror,  have  a 
square  look  at  his  own  face  and  ask  him¬ 
self  the  question,  “Am  I  an  American 
citizen  or  a  parasite?” 

We  have  come  to  this,  that  it  is  cau¬ 
cus  or  chaos.  There  should  be  one  pub¬ 
lic  caucus  for  each  party,  controlled  by 
the  State  as  the  primary  is  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  some  States.  This  would  be 
popular  and  inexpensive,  all  private  cau¬ 
cuses  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
spiracies.  This  will  be  the  only  way  to 
nullify  the  use  of  money  in  nominations 
and  elections,  for  the  people  cannot  be 
bribed,  the  people  cannot  hold  office,  the 
people  are  public  spirited,  brave  and 
wise.  This  is  the  only  way  to  put  the 
civil  servl«-e  rules  upon  a  sure  footing. 
This  is  the  only  place  to  give  the  people 
their  true  choice  as  against  the  sinister 
schemes  of  self-pushers.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  prove  to  the  world  what  is 
meant  by  popular  government,  which 
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many  pitblicists  aay  is  no  government  at 
all. 

Let  the  fountain  of  honor— the  will  of 
the  people — drench  out  the  Augean  sta¬ 
bles  of  sporadic  corruption.  But  our 
local  governments  are  no  example  to  'the 
citizen.  Only  the  national  government, 
which  is  to  a  greater  degree  out  of  the 
direct  reach  of  the  citizen,  is  respectable. 
Peculation  in  office  is  rife  and  fraud  and 
hluff  are  everywhere  the  rule  of  conduct. 
The  average  conscience  is  patterned  after 
[he  criminal  statutes.  Altruism  is  ex¬ 
tinct  and  patriotism  no  deeper  than  a 
flag  and  a  song.  We  have  no  fountain 
of  honor,  except  in  the  latent  resources 
of  the  whole  people. 

The  practical  procedure  of  this  political 
revolution  could  be  about  as  follows,  and 
this  is  based  upon  varied  experiences: 
I^et  a  few  reform  voters  get  together  in 
each  election  district  and  make  out  a 
list.  The  circle  will  widen.  Make  this 
a  politico-social  club  pledged  to  summon 
every  party  man  to  the  caucus  and  its 
ensuing  primary,  there  to  act  freely  his 
own  will.  Watch  for  the  regular  party 
caucus  and  take  possession  of  it  as  a 
majority.  This  makes  delegates  of  the 
best  material  in  the  conventions.  The 
best  material  all  through  will  solve  all 
civic  problems,  no  matter  how  Ithe  gen¬ 
eral  election  goes.  This  universal  cau¬ 
cus  would  be  as  wholesome  as  the  vernal 
sun.  Not  until  this  truth  is  universally 
adopted  will  there  be  lasting  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  people,  by  their  great  majority 
over  the  machines  having  triumphed  at 


the  primaries  and  elected  their  party  ad¬ 
ministrations,  should  make  immediate 
and  permanent  the  following  party  rules: 

1.  To  influence  every  voter  to  join 
the  league  and  to  vote  at  every  party 
caucus  and  primary; 

2.  To  have  no  delegate  in  any  con¬ 
vention,  or  permanent  committee, 
who  is  on  the  public  pay  rolls; 

3.  Delegates  to  all  conventions  and 
permanent  committees  to  be  voted  for 
by  the  people,  either  at  the  election 
district  primary  or  a  re-established 
ward  primary; 

4.  The  appointment  of  the  nominat¬ 
ing  conunittee  in  the  caucus  to  be  by 
open  nomination  and  secret  ballot, 
and  votes  in  all  conventions  to  be  by 
ballot; 

5.  The  league  not  to  nominate  nor 
indorse  candidates; 

6.  The  league  to  promote  legisla¬ 
tion  to  have  the  State  adopt  and  man¬ 
age  the  caucus  also  and  to  provide  a 
public  place  for  popular  conference  in 
each  election  district. 

The  party  first  adopting  these  rules 
would  sweep  the  country  and  keep  it 
swept.  The.se  would  arrest  the  declin¬ 
ing  i)olitical  spirit  of  the  young  who  see 
increasing  the  power  of  the  bosses.  In 
greater  New  York  two  Republicans  and 
two  Democrats  distribute  all  offices  and 
many  fortunes.  This  is  shameful  and 
fatal.  Military  government  is  in  sight. 
It  is  now  with  us— caucus  or  king.  This 
IS  the  last  result  of  political  arithmetic. 
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An  Indian  Retrospect. 

By  AMEE.R  ALL 

LATE.  JUDGE.  OF  THE.  HIGH  COURT,  CALCUTTA. 

(From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


N  a  recent  mueh-crioicised  speech 
Lord  Curzon  took  occasion  to 
observe  that  “public  opinion  in 
order  to  exercise  a  vivifying 
and  steadying  influence  must  be  sugge.s- 
tive.*'  Public  opinion  in  India,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  must  always  be 
the  opinion  of  her  educated  classes,  who, 
happily,  as  time  goes  on  and  they  be¬ 
come  better  informed,  evince  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  appreciation  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  Government.  Unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
country,  in  matters  affecting  the  differ¬ 
ent  communities  there  is  great  divergence 
of  oirinion,  although  on  general  questions 
the  uniformity  is  surprising. 

Naturally  “public  opinion,”  in  so  much 
as  it  professes  to  be  the  oidnion  of  the  gen- 
erai  public,  is  not  so  effective  and  does 
not  carry  the  same  weight  as  it  would 
otherwise,  were  the  nationalities  of  India 
more  homogeneous  or  more  willing  to 
approach  special  interests  in  a  spirit  of  ' 
compromise.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  standpoint  of  an  independent  ob¬ 
server  is  often  of  greater  value. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  offerd  to  the 
public  in  the  columns  of  this  Review 
“Some  Indian  Suggestions  for  India," 
which  attracted  at  the  time  a  certain 


amount  of  notice  from  the  authorities 
here,  and  which  even  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  think  unworthy  of  consider- 
.ntion.  Many  of  these  suggestions  have 
since  been  translated  into  fact,  and  the 
country  has  unquestionably  made  consid¬ 
erable  progress  within  this  period  on  the 
lines  then  forecasted. 

A  glance  at  the  work  done  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  indicate  the  i)oints  which  still 
require  reform  or  improvement  will  not, 
I  imagine,  be  without  interest  at  a  junc¬ 
ture  when  the  consolidation  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  moment, 
or  wanting  in  that  quality  of  “sugges¬ 
tiveness”  which  makes  criticism  useful. 

To  judge  of  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  administration  one 
has  only  to  look  half  a  century  or  so 
back.  In  1844  an  English  writer  in  the 
“Calcutta  Review”  pronounced  that  “ex¬ 
posure  of  evil  was  the  prevailing  horror 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government.”  This 
failing  can  hardly  be  attributed  nowadays 
either  to  the  Government  of  India  or  the 
provincial  Governments,  for  they  often 
invite  moderate  and  reasonable  criticism, 
and  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  over- 
ruffled  when  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  This  in  itself  is  an  advance  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
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One  of  the  severest  indictments  framed 
against  the  system  in  force  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  was  by  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  traveller,  statesman,  and  diplo¬ 
matist.  Journeying  in  India  in  1858, 
whilst  the  Mutiny  was  still  unsuppressed, 
he  described  the  Bast  India  Company’s 
rule  in  words  which  deserve  quoting.  “We 
nave  done  nothing,”  he  said,  “to  form  a 
bond  of  sympathy  or  to  create  mutual 
interests.  The  people  we  govern  are 
treated  like  a  distinct  race  inferior  to  us. 
They  are  excluded  from  all  share  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  can  never  rise  to  anything 
beyond  inferior  posts.  .  .  .  Under  it 

money-lenders  .  .  .  make  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  enjoy  them;  but  the  cultivators 
are  reduced  to  the  utmost  poverty,  our 
rule  having  utterly  destroyed  the  native 
gentry,” 

is  a  startling  thing  to  say.  but  it  ia 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  from  the  horrors 
of  the  Mutiny  came  the  salvation  both  of 
England  and  India.  The  downfall  of  the 
Company’s  regime  and  the  assumption  of 
the  government  by  the  Crown,  with  the 
proclamation  which  ushered  it  in,  marked 
an  unprecedented  awakening  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  conscience  of  a  dominant  nation;  for 
England  then  began  to  realise  her  obliga¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities  towards  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  her  great  dependency,  whose 
safety  is  now  recognised  as  essential  to 
her  own  existence  as  a  world-Power.  The 
new  system  of  administration  proceeded 
on  different  principles,  and  was  based  on 
an  equality  of  rights  among  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  common  sovereign. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  when  I  placed 
my  “Suggestions”  , before  the  public,  this 
recognition  had  already  borne  substantial 
fruit.  Offices  of  emolument  and  trust 
had  been  tentatively  opened  to  the  na¬ 
tives  of  India;  they  were  represented  in 
the  councils  of  Government,  and  greater 
regard  was  paid  to  their  opinions  and 
feelings  on  public  questions. 

The  legislation  during  this  period— be¬ 
tween  1858  and  1880 — save  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  had  an  ameliorating  tendency.  The 
one  exception  relates  to  the  exaction  of 
Government  dues,  of  which  more  further 
on.  Since  1880  the  country  has  wit¬ 
nessed  still  greater  changes.  In  the  face 


of  these  facts  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
the  Indian  Government  has  not  kept  in 
view  the  principles  and  pledges  of  the 
Queen’s  Proclamation.  The  hand  moves 
slowly,  sometimes  too  slowly,  the  pendu¬ 
lum  oscillates  backwards  and  forwards, 
but  the  ultimate  trend  is  in  the  direction 
of  improvement.  Naturally  the  slow 
progress  does  not  evoke  much  gratulation 
among  the  educated  classes,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  keep  them  indefinitely  in  statu 
pupillari  is  regarded  with  more  than  im¬ 
patience. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  I  had 
drawn  attention  in  1880  were  the  bank¬ 
rupt  condition  of  Indian  finances,  the 
stringency  of  the  revenue  la'ws,  and  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  status  of  the 
peasantry  of  Bengal  and  of  broadening 
the  Councils.  The  advance  in  these  di¬ 
rections  is  most  striking. 

Public  revenues  have  augmented  with¬ 
in  the  last  decade  by  several  millions;  in¬ 
stead  of  a  hopeless  deficit  there  is  a  real 
surplus,  and  that  without  any  substan¬ 
tial  retrenchment,  and  in  spite  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  departments.  The  salt  tax, 
on  the  onerous  nature  of  which  I  had 
ventured  to  dwell  at  some  length,  has 
been  appreciably  reduced.  Ahhough  a 
part  of  this  prosperity  is  no  doubt  due 
to  a  somewhat  uncertain  factor,  namely, 
the  price  of  opium,  it  must  be  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  acknowledged  that  the  financial 
outlook  at  iiresent  is  most  favourable. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  resources  of  India  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been 
carefully  husbanded  and  often  strenu¬ 
ously  safeguarded,  whilst  the  strong  at¬ 
titude  taken  up  against  dragging  her  into 
the  vortex  of  the  fiscal  controversy  rag¬ 
ing  in  England  shows  that  her  interests 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  “imperial”  policy. 

The  improvement  of  the  police,  which 
still  forms  a  serious  blot  on  British  In¬ 
dian  administration,  has  been  taken  in 
hand;  a  department  of  commerce  has 
been  inaugurated  from  which  great  hopes 
.are  entertained  for  the  country;  whilst 
the  establishment  of  a  model  farm  and 
an  agricultural  college  in  the  province  of 
Behar  is  an  indication  of  growing  inter- 
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eet  in  the  scientific  development  of  that 
industry  on  ■which  the  prosperity  of  In¬ 
dia  as  a  whole  mainly  dei>ends.  And  the 
comparatively  recent  appointments  of 
Inspector-General  and  Directors  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
When  one  compares  the  meagre,  work 
performed  so  far  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  bureau  in  promoting  agriculture 
with  that  done  by  similar  departments  in 
other  countries  the  contrast  does  seem 
remarkable.  In  the  United  States  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  collects  val¬ 
uable  information  from  all  sides,  relating 
to  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  products 
suitable  for  different  kinds  of  soil  and 
the  best  method  of  increasing  its  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  distributes  it  freely  among 
all  classes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  under 
the  new  system  the  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  of  India  will  become  an  object  of 
solicitude  ■with  all  classes. 

As  regards  taxation,  although  its  gen¬ 
eral  incidence  remains  unaltered,  in  many 
respects  considerable  relaxation  has  been 
afforded  to  the  tax-paying  public.  Simi¬ 
larly  one  observes  with  gratification  the 
attempt  recently  made  “to  free  the  land 
revenue  administration  from  the  evils  of 
excessive  rigidity,”  and  “to  introduce  in 
■ts  stead  an  elasticity  sufficient  to  ensure 
in  times  of  agricultural  calamity  that  the 
burdens  of  the  cultivating  classes  should 
not  be  aggravated  by  any  unreasonable 
insistence  on  the  demands  of  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  resolution  enunciates  an  admirable 
precept,  but  in  the  absence  of  some  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  law  it  is  permissible  to 
doubt  if  it  will  lead  to  any  practical  re¬ 
sult.  Evidently  the  full  effect  of  the 
revenue  policy  of  1859  is  not  sufficiently 
realised.  I  therefore  venture  to  quote 
my  remarks  on  this  subject  in  1880: 

“The  rigour  with  which  the  land  tax 
is  exacted  all  over  India,  regardless  of  all 
questions  of  droughts  and  floods,  bad  or 
good  harvests,  has  conduced  to  no  small 
extent  to  the  present  impoverishment  of 
the  country.  In  those  parts  where  the 
permanent  settlement  is  in  force  the  rule 
of  law  is,  that  in  case  of  a  default  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  zemindar  in  the  payment  of 
the  jamma,  or  tax,  by  the  sunset  of  a  day 
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fixed,  his  estate  is  liable  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction.  The  strict  enforcement 
of  this  peculiarly  harsh  rule  has  acquired 
for  it  the  popular  designation  of  the  *Sun- 
set  Law.’  Any  one  who  has  ever  had 
to  deal  with  its  practical  working  must 
be  aware  of  the  numberless  cases  of 
ruin  and  beggary  which  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  thereby,  and  the  infinite  amount 
of  trouble  it  causes  to  many.  ...  A 
simple  direction  from  the  Board  of  Reve¬ 
nue  to  the  revenue  collectors  against  the 
strict  enforcement  of  this  law,  even  if 
it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  re¬ 
tain  it  on  the  statute  book,  may  in  some 
degree  benefit  the  people.” 

A  few  years  ago  departmental  rules 
alone  might  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  amelioration,  but  matters  have 
now  become  distinctly  serious.  If  the 
realisation  of  land  revenue,  irrespective 
of  every  consideration  of  hardship,  be 
not  the  sole  object  of  revenue  adminis¬ 
tration,  if  the  prosperity  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  landowning  classes  be  a  pri 
mary  matter  for  the  attention  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  that  case  some  further  and 
more  effective  measure  to  relax  the  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  revenue  laws  seems  impera¬ 
tive. 

As  regards  the  peasantry  of  Bengal, 
the  Act  of  1885  effected  a  considerable 
improvement  in  their  status  and  condi¬ 
tion.  But  the  warning  which  I  gave  in 
1880,  and  which  I  repeated  in  Council 
when  the  measure  was  under  discussion, 
passed  unheeded.  “The  time,”  I  had 
said,  “seems  to  have  arrived  when  the 
Indian  Government  should  make  up  its 
mind,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  evinced 
in  certain  quarters,  to  confer  transfer¬ 
able  rights  on  the  ryots  holding  occu¬ 
pancy  tenancies.  Care  should,  however, 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  peasantry  from 
being  bought  out,  or  swamped  by  specu¬ 
lative  vakeels  or  greedy  bunnlahs.”  And 
this  is  exactly  'what  has  happened.  In 
many  districts  the  occupancy  holders  of 
1885  have  ceased  to  exist;  their  holdings 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  money¬ 
lenders.  or  mokhtears,  whilst  they  them¬ 
selves  have  become  degraded  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  “labouring  cultivators,”  which 
is  a  euphemism  for  serfs. 
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Again,  for  an  alien  Government  like 
the  British,  the  existence  of  a  stable, 
propertied  class  whose  interests  are 
bound  up  with  its  durability  and  per¬ 
manence  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
necessity,  therefore,  of  taking  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  for  the  protection  of  such 
a  class  from  the  inroads  of  usurers  and 
money-lenders  seems  obvious.  In  Ben¬ 
gal,  the  zemindars  with  whom  Lord 
Cornwallis  made  the  Permanent  Settle¬ 
ment  in  1793  soon  disappeared,  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  their  servants  or 
by  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  Revenue 
Courts.  The  reason  of  this  debacle  is  a 
matter  of  history.  These,  again,  have 
made  way  for  modem  money-lenders. 
Under  the  existing  system  there  is  no 
stability  whatsoever.  Families  rise  to 
affluence  in  one  generation,  in  the  next 
they  are  paupers.  In  one  district  alone, 
in  the  course  of  forty  years,  four  families 
have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  in  the  possession  of  the  same  es¬ 
tate.  And  this  is  not  confined  to  Bengal. 
The  same  process  of  continuous  destmc- 
tion  goes  on  wherever  there  is  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  alienability  of  land.  No  one, 
I  think,  would  contend  that  the  present 
condition  of  things  is  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  Government. 

The  introduction  into  India  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  relating  to  freedom  of  contracts 
without  any  restriction  or  qualification, 
and  without  any  consideration  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  conditions  of  the  country,  has  been 
of  the  greatest  disservice  to  the  people. 
In  India,  neither  education  nor  intelli¬ 
gence  is  by  any  means  uniform;  the  ig¬ 
norant  peasant  is  hardly  able  to  cope  on 
equal  terms  with  the  astute  bunniah,  or 
the  ill-informed  zemindar  with  the  clever 
mahajan.  The  disastrous  consequences 
of  a  rule  which  has  not  been  successful 
even  in  Fngland  can  easily  be  imagined. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act 
apply  with  equal  force  throughout  India; 
and  its  policy  may  be  extended,  with 
great  advantage  to  the  people  as  well  as 
to  the  Government,  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  But  in  case  it  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  expedient  to  introduce  a  measure 
of  that  kind  in  provinces  where  the  condi¬ 


tions  are  not  similar  to  those  in  the 
Punjab,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  the 
civil  courts  should  be  vested  with  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  jurisdiction  to  refuse  to  put  up 
land  to  sale  in  execution  either  of  a  de¬ 
cree  on  a  mortgage  or  of  a  simple  money 
decree.  The  property  might  ibe  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  from  its  rents  and  issues; 
but  it  should  not  be  sold,  unless  both 
creditor  and  debtor  are  in  accord  on  the 
matter.  The  suggestion  does  not  aim  at 
the  absolute  prohibition  of  alienability; 
its  only  object  is  to  prevent  a  sale  in 
invitmu.  As  orders  of  the  nature  sug¬ 
gested  would  be  subject  to  revision  by 
the  Appellate  ■Court,  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  power  to  the  detriment  of  any  inter¬ 
est. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  provision 
will  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
value  of  land.  The  same  argument, 
among  others,  was  advanced  against  the 
Punjab  Land  Alienation  Act,  but  wise 
statesmanship  prevailed  against  legal 
quibbles  and  class  interests.  If  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  accepted,  the  owner,  of  course, 
would  be  able  to  borrow  less,  and  the 
lender  would  be  willing  to  advance  less. 
But  would  either  be  a  loser  thereby  in 
the  end?  The  measure  would  have  this 
beneficial  tendency  that  the  land  would 
remain  in  the  same  family  for  genera¬ 
tions,  and  the  feeling  of  security  this 
would  engender  would  give  rise  to  a 
true  spirit  of  loyalty  and  a  real  interest 
in  the  development  of  their  property.  I 
remember  one  instance  where  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India,  by  an  executive  order, 
set  aside  a  sale,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  render  homeless  a 
large  body  of  proprietors  in  the  Upper 
Provinces  who  had  held  the  land  for 
generations.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
the  principle  acted  upon  in  that  case 
should  not  receive  legislative  recognition. 

At  one  time  the  Government  made 
special  grants  of  land  to  Sepoys  of  the 
Indian  Army  by  way  of  reward  for  meri¬ 
torious  services.  They  were  meant  as 
permanent  provision  for  the  soldiers’ 
families,  and  under  the  name  of  English 
jageers  (in  contradistinction  to  the  old 
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Mogul  grants)  existed  principally  in  the 
district  of  ‘Shahabad,  whence  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Sepoys  were  mostly  drawn.  After 
the  death  of  the  original  grantees,  there 
being  no  restriction  on  alienability,  the 
lands  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of 
money-lenders;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  rising  in  that  district. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  civil 
courts  should  be  empowered  to  go  be¬ 
hind  contracts,  and  either  to  refuse  to 
give  them  effect,  or  to  vary  them  if  upon 
inquiry  they  are  found  to  be  unconscion¬ 
able  or  harsh.  This  rule  has  been  lately 
introduced  in  Ehigland.  A  similar  meas¬ 
ure  seems  to  me  to  be  urgently  needed  in 
India. 

In  dealing  with  the  causes  which  lead 
to  the  pauperisation  of  the  affluent 
classes  in  India,  I  had  omitted  to  notice 
one  fact,  which  did  not  strike  me  so  for¬ 
cibly  then  as  it  does  now  after  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  twenty-five  years.  It  is  the 
harassing  litigation  in  which  Indian  fam¬ 
ilies  become  involved  at  some  time  or 
other,  and  from  which  they  rarely  emerge 
without  total  or  partial  ruin.  It  is  an 
evil  that  has  grown  up  under  British 
rule,  it  is  fostered  by  British  laws  and 
institutions.  An  imperative  duty,  there¬ 
fore,  seems  to  rest  on  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  some  remedy  for  it. 

In  most  families,  the  servants,  be  they 
agents,  stewards,  or  clerks,  find  it  their 
interest  to  foment  disputes,  and  to  insti¬ 
gate  the  members  to  carry  their  quarrels 
into  courts  of  justice.  Outside  stand 
lawyers  of  all  grades  to  conduct  their 
cases,  and  the  mahajan  to  supply  them 
with  funds.  Wealth  soon  changes  hands, 
and  the  rich  man  of  to-day  is  the  pauper 
of  to-morrow.  Can  any  man  with  the 
well-being  of  the  country  at  heart  view 
with  complacency  this  disastrous  state  of 
affairs? 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whilst 
in  England,  besides  law,  there  are  other 
avenues  which  lead  to  wealth  and  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  India,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  British  rule,  there  is  practically 
only  one  profession  in  which  the  rewards 
are  worth  striving  for.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  English  education 
has  turned  all  the  national  energy  and 


intelligence  into  one  groove.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  law  has  thus  outgrown  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  as  trade  and 
commerce  have  developed,  a  new  class 
of  cases,  which  were  practically  unknown 
before,  has  sprung  up,  especially  in  the 
chief  centres  of  population.  These  cases 
are  certain  to  increase  in  number,  and 
will  in  time  draw  to  themselves  the  tal¬ 
ent  and  application  of  the  legal  classes. 
Litigation  likely  to  cause  the  disruption 
of  families  will  cease  to  be  the  sole  oc¬ 
cupation  of  those  who  at  present,  will¬ 
ingly  or  unwillingly,  devote  their  time 
and  labour  to  steer  it  through  many 
channels,  and  the  Government  can  safely, 
without  fear  of  raising  an  outcry,  take 
steps  to  minimise  the  evil.  If  courts  of 
arbitration,  as  in  olden  times,  composed 
of  the  most  respected  members  of  the 
native  communities,  were  established  for 
the  adjudication  of  family  disputes,  and 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  were  to 
discourage  such  disputes  from  being 
dragged  before  them,  an  inestimable 
boon  would  be  conferred  on  the  people. 

In  the  case  of  large  estates  a  great  deal 
may  be  done  by  the  head  of  the  district 
or  of  the  province.  In  a  country  like 
India  such  action  is  invariably  welcomed 
by  the  people,  and  should  be  taken  with¬ 
out  hesitancy,  and  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  wounding  susceptibilities  or  rous¬ 
ing  the  hostile  criticism  of  any  section 
or  class.  In  a  notable  instance  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  then  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  was  the  means  of  saving  a  large 
estate  from  destruction,  and  the  family 
from  ruin. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  again 
to  call  attention  to  the  tax  on  justice  in 
the  shape  of  court  fees,  which  enables 
the  rich  litigant  to  harass  his  less-fa¬ 
voured  opponent  with  comparative  im¬ 
punity,  and  which  in  numerous  cases 
prevents  the  poorer  classes  from  seeking 
redress  in  courts  of  law.  The  stamp  du¬ 
ties  levied  on  civil  litigation  enable  the 
Government  not  only  to  meet  the  entire 
cost  of  judicial  administration  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  also  to  make  an 
annual  profit  of  62  lakhs  of  rupees  (over 
£400,000).  If  any  reason  of  State  not 


clear  to  an  outsider  stands  in  the  'way  of 
abolishing  this  anomalous  tax,  I  would 
suggest  that  some  portion  of  the  surplus 
might  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  judicial  branches  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  which  certainly  need  strength¬ 
ening  and  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
emolument  and  prestige.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  is  the  strongest  feature 
of  British  rule,  and  forms,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  its  greatest  claim  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  general  population.  No  means 
therefore,  I  submit,  should  be  neglected 
10  enhance  its  efficiency.  A  great  step 
in  this  direction  would  be  gained  if  dis¬ 
trict  judgeships,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
served  exclusively  for  members  of  the 
Civil  'Service,  were  thrown  open  to  bar¬ 
risters  of  standing  and  experience. 

The  Councils,  to  use  the  official  phrase¬ 
ology,  have  been  “enlarged,”  the  element 
of  election,  although  within  narrow  lim¬ 
its,  has  been  introduced,  the  right  of 
interpellation  has  been  given  to  the  non¬ 
official  members,  whilst  the  practice  of 
indicating  the  general  policy  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  certain  occasions,  affords  facili¬ 
ties  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  to  matters  of  real  grievance 
which  otherwise  would  either  escape  no¬ 
tice  or  be  left  to  irresponsible  journalists 
to  ventilate. 

In  1880  there  were  only  two  Indians 
on  the  Viceregal  Council.  Now  there 
are  six.  Three,  if  I  mistake  not,  are 
nominated,  whilst  the  other  three  are 
elected  by  the  Provincial  Councils.  In 
these  also  there  has  been  a  proportionate 
increase  of  Indians,  whilst  the  principle 
of  election  has  received  a  larger  recogni¬ 
tion.  A  recent  critic  of  Ivord  Curzon’s 
policy  has  said  that  the  elected  Tnembers 
in  the  lyegislative  Councils  “sit  there 
merely  to  play  the  part  of  the  chorus  in 
a  Greek  tragedy.”  This  criticism,  how¬ 
ever  trenchant,  is  hardly  just.  The  part 
of  the  elected  members,  it  is  true,  is 
small,  but  it  is  certainly  not  unimportant, 
for  their  interpellations  and  speeches 
serve  to  indicate  the  trend  of  educated 
public  opinion.  The  Councils  contain 
great  possibilities  of  development,  and 
will  probably  in  time  become  transformed 
into  fairly  representative  bodies.  But 


for  that  consumiuation  several  elements 
are  needed:  not  merely  a  larger  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the 
altered  conditions  of  India,  but  also  a 
(generally  broader  conception  of  civic 
duties  among  the  educated  classes,  and 
mutual  toleration  and  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  among  the  different  communi¬ 
ties. 

The  question  of  education  has  during 
tiie  period  under  review  occupied  a  large 
share  of  attention.  Primary  education 
has  received  generous  help,  whilst  a  new 
scheme  has  been  formulated  for  giving 
the  State  a  certain  control  over  the  uni¬ 
versity  system.  Although  the  change 
recently  initiated  has  been  severely  criti¬ 
cised  in  many  quarters,  it  is  much  too 
early  to  predicate  with  any  certainty  its 
probable  consequences.  To  an  unbiassed 
observer  some  modification  was  inevita¬ 
ble;  public  interest  had  in  many  in¬ 
stances  been  so  subordinated  to  extra¬ 
neous  and  irrelevant  considerations,  that 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
obtain  a  more  effective  control  over  the 
higher  education  of  Indian  youth  had 
become  almost  certain.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult  not  to  have  some  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  general  opinion  that  the 
preponderance  of  the  official  element 
among  the  governing  bodies  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  is  a  measure  of  doubtful  expe¬ 
diency. 

Personally  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities  of  India  according 
to  one  uniform  method.  The  difference 
in  their  ideals,  religious  standards,  and 
ethical  needs  makes  the  task  of  main¬ 
taining  the  line  of  advance  at  an  even 
pace  for  all  the  communities-  well-nigh 
impossible.  For  this  reason  I  have  con¬ 
sistently  advocated  denominational  uni¬ 
versities,  and  suggested  that  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  Mahommedans  and  Ghristians 
should  be  educated  and  trained  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  ethical  standards,  the 
Government  if  necessary  laying  down 
certain  rules  for  “hall-marking”  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  these  universities  for  purposes 
of  State-employment.  As  each  commun¬ 
ity  possesses  sufficient  nucleus  for  start¬ 
ing  denominational  universities,  no  real 
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difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of  giving 
effect  to  the  suggestion,  and  I  believe 
that  before  many  years  are  over  the 
idea  will  force  itself  on  public  attention. 

The  machinery  with  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  carries  on  its  legisla¬ 
tive  work  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
people,  and  they  naturally  take  excep¬ 
tional  interest  in  its  constitution.  The 
I^egislative  Department,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  presided  over  by  an  English  law¬ 
yer  of  eminence,  who  starts  upon  his  du¬ 
ties  with  very  little  knowledge  of  India, 
of  her  people  or  her  institutions.  By  the 
time  he  begins  to  gain  a  workable  insight 
into  these  necessary  elements  of  useful 
legislation  his  term  of  service  expires, 
and  he  makes  room  for  some  one  else 
equally  able  and  eminent,  but  equally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  re¬ 
quirements.  No  amount  of  outside 
“coaching”  can,  under  the  circumstances, 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  that 
essential  requisite.  The  plain  course 
would  be,  to  have  at  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  a  trained  lawyer  of  wide  In¬ 
dian  experience,  who  would  bring  to  his 
task  the  combined  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  law  and  Indian  institutions.  But  in 
the  multiplicity  of  interests  the  plain 
course  is  almost  always  the  last  course 
which  a  Government  is  disposed  to  take. 

The  larger  employment  of  the  natives 
of  the  country  in  the  higher  departments 
of  administration  is  the  subject  of  per¬ 
ennial  discussion  and  constant  heart¬ 
burning.  In  1880  I  had  ventured  to 
make  in  this  connection  certain  sugges¬ 
tions  which  a  few  years  later  assumed  a 
practical  shape.  Since  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
one  or  two  of  the  higher  administrative 
posts  have  been  opened  to  Indians.  Nat¬ 
urally  the  educated  classes  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  advance  in  this  direction. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  try  to 
understand  from  their  point  of  view  the 
real  cause  at  the  bottom  of  this  feeling. 

I  may  observe  here  parenthetically  that 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
Home  Rule  for  India  is  within  the  range 
of  practical  politics — certainly  not  for 
many  years  to  come;  even  if  the  Indian 
nationalities  had  attained  a  degree  of 


solidarity  sufficient  to  make  self-gov¬ 
ernment  possible,  the  outside  conditions 
are  such  as  to  make  the  idea  seem  almost 
insane,  for  her  safety  from  foreign  ag¬ 
gression  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
world  lies  in  her  connection  with  Eng¬ 
land.  And  if  England  is  to  guard  her 
against  foreign  encroachment  and  out¬ 
side  ambition,  and  assist  her  in  develop¬ 
ing  her  resources  and  directing  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  her  peoples  in  the  channel  of 
modern  progress  and  eventual  unifica¬ 
tion,  Englishmen,  soldier  and  civilian, 
who  give  her  their  services  must  receive 
due  remuneration  for  their  labour.  Nor 
can  anyone  expect  that  Elngland,  to  use 
the  famous  phrase  of  the  Arab  conqueror 
of  Eg^-pt,  “should  hold  the  horns  of  the 
cow  while  somebody  else  milks  it.” 

Having  so  far  indicated  the  English¬ 
man’s  point  of  view,  1  now  proceed  to 
state  the  case  on  the  other  side.  How¬ 
ever  stationary  Indian  civilisation  may 
be,  the  civilised  nationalities  of  India  are 
not  behind  any  Western  race  in  adapta¬ 
bility  for  progress.  In  the  proces.s  of 
adaptation  through  which  they  have 
been  passing  under  British  rule  there 
has  been  much  suffering,  the  history  of 
which  remains  yet  to  be  told.  Families 
have  been  swept  away,  old  institutions 
have  disappeared,  leaving  gaps  still  to  be 
filled,  but  they  have  now  reached  a  stage 
when  it  would  be  idle  to  hope  the  coun¬ 
try  can  much  longer  be  governed  on  the 
assumption  of  racial  inferiority.  Nothing 
surprises  one  so  much  as  the  light-heart¬ 
edness  with  which  some  Englishmen  talk 
of  British  rule  never  becoming  popular 
in  India,  and  the  surprise  increases  when 
we  consider  the  adulation  that  is  paid  to 
the  Colonies.  .British  rule  certainly  is 
not  popular — that,  however,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  people;  they  recognise  gen¬ 
erally  that  its  permanence  is  vitally  es¬ 
sential  to  their  well-being.  But  races 
with  a  great  past  behind  them  can  hard¬ 
ly  brook  to  be  kept  for  ever  in  tutelage, 
or  assent  without  demur  to  be  stamped 
permanently  with  the  mark  of  inferiority. 
Considering  the  value  of  India  to  Eng¬ 
land,  I  think  it  behooves  every  English¬ 
man  to  try  to  make  the  rule  of  England 
popular,  and  to  evoke  that  spirit  of 
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‘manly  comradeship”  to  which  reference 
wag  made  the  other  day  at  Cambridge 
by  a  distinguished  Anglo-Indian. 

As  English  education  advances,  as 
qualified  and  deserving  Indians  for  the 
.service  of  the  State,  according  to  the 
present  standard,  increase  in  number, 
and  as  they  understand  “those  principles 
of  justice  and  equity  which  have  made  the 
British  constitution  an  example  to  the 
w'orld,”  the  claim  to  a  larger  share  of 
offices  of  trust  and  emolument — certainly 
to  a  larger  recognition  of  eligibility— will 
become  more  insistent.  And  wise  states¬ 
manship  and  the  interests  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  will  compel  attention  to  such 
claim. 

In  saying  this  I  must  not  be  supposed 
to  advocate  the  exclusion  of  Englishmen 
from  any  branch  of  the  public  service  in 
favour  of  Indians,  for  I  consider  the -ex¬ 
istence  of  Englishmen  in  the  different 
grades  of  the  official  hierarchy,  apart 
from  any  question  of  efficiency,  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  maintenance  of  a  whole¬ 
some  influence  on  the  general  morale  of 
the  administration.  And  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  deprecate  the  growing  de¬ 
pletion  of  the  English  element  at  the  Bar 
in  India.  But  what  I  do  advocate  is 
that  Indians  of  undoubted  merit  and 
ability,  of  integrity  and  character,  should 
not  be  debarred  from  any  office  under  the 
St.ate;  that  no  place  under  Government 
should  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  any  race;  and  that  no  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  in  the  matter  of 
State  patronage  on  racial  grounds.  The 
British  Government,  which  stands  fore¬ 
most  to-day  in  the  profession  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  toleration,  equity,  and  justice, 
sliould  not  in  their  application  be  behind 
the  former  rulers  of  India.  Under  the 
Mahommedan  rule  a  Hindoo  could  rise 
to  any  position  in  the  State;  in  the  chief 
Mahommedan  principality  of  modem  In¬ 
dia  a  Hindoo  holds  the  office  of  prime 
minister.  The  Hindoo  principality  of 
Jeypoor,  I  understand,  employs  a  Ma¬ 
hommedan  in  the  same  capacity.  Tur¬ 
key  and  Persia  send  their  Christian  sub¬ 
jects  as  envoys  to  foreign  States.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  British  Govern- 
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less  liberal  or  less  advanced  than  any 
Oriental  Government.  As  regards  the 
unfituess  of  Indians  generally  for  certain 
offices,  it  is  one  of  those  convenient  the¬ 
ories  by  which  vested  interests  try  to 
protect  themselves  from  outside  invasion. 
Neither  the  Indian  Government  nor  the 
Government  at  home  would  be  a  loser 
by  utilising  the  services  or  the  counsels 
of  competent  Indians. 

I  have  reserved  to  the  last  the  Ma¬ 
hommedan  question,  which,  to  my  mind, 
forms  to-day,  as  it  did  twenty-five  years 
ago,  by  far  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
Indian  administration.  The  Mahomme- 
dans  constitute  without  exception  one  of 
the  most  loyal  nationalities  of  India. 
They  feel  that  their  moral  and  social 
regeneration,  their  educational  awaken¬ 
ing,  their  material  development  depend 
on  the  stability  of  British  rule.  The  very 
circumstance  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  non-Moslem,  and  is  consequently 
obliged  to  maintain,  in  spite  of  a  some¬ 
what  nervous  dread  of  the  so-called  “or¬ 
thodox”  party,  a  neutral  attitude  towards 
the  different  sections  is  regarded  as  a 
strong  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the 
people. 

At  this  moment  seventy  millions  of 
Mussulmans  acknowledge  the  sway  of 
His  Majesty.  In  another  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  the  rate  at  which  their  faith 
is  spreading,  the  number  will  amount  to 
considerably  more.  This  important  com¬ 
munity— as  history  goes  probably  the 
most  important  only  a  short  time  ago — 
has  suffered  the  most  under  British  rule. 
It  has  steadily  declined  in  wealth,  pros¬ 
perity,  influence,  and  all  the  elements 
which  conduce  to  development  and  prog¬ 
ress,  and  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  a 
stop  in  the  process  of  declension. 

The  causes  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things  were  traced  by  me  in  an  article 
which  I  contributed  to  this  iReview  in 
1882.  On  the  materials  contained  in 
that  paper  the  Central  National  Mahom¬ 
medan  Association,  of  which  I  was  sec¬ 
retary  at  the  time,  presented  in  1883  a 
memorial  to  the  Indian  Government.  This 
memorial  was  finally  dealt  with  by 
I/ord  Dufferin  in  1885,  and  the  conclu- 
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lution  which  is  regarded  by  the  Mahom- 
niedans  of  India  “as  their  Magna  Char- 
ta.”  But  class  interests  in  that  country 
are  strong;  and  the  Mussulman  gener¬ 
ally  is  not  an  adept  in  the  art  of  ingra¬ 
tiating  himself  with  the  official  classes. 
Nor  does  he  possess  the  means  of  making 
hii  voice  heard  in  i)owerful  quarters.  The 
very  fact  that  he  has  so  far  stood  aloof 
from  political  agitations  has  caused  him 
a  disservice.  As  a  consequence,  prefer¬ 
ment  and  honours  rarely  come  his  way. 
In  spite  of  the  progress  in  English  educa¬ 
tion  made  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  their  share  of  public  offices  is 
neither  comparable  to  their  numbers  nor 
to  their  legitimate  aspirations.  If  the 
Government  of  India  were  to  insist  on 
a  strict  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities  with  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  Lord  Dufferin’s  resolution, 
it  would  contribute  to  a  material  im¬ 
provement  in  their  position. 

But  the  Mahommedan  problem  can¬ 
not  be  solved  by  merely  giving  them  a 
few  more  posts  under  Government.  Their 
ruin  as  a  prosperous  and  progressive  com¬ 
munity  is  due  to  far  deeper  causes,  and 
needs  far  more  serious  remedies.  It  be¬ 
gan  with  the  contiscations  of  the  Inam 
Commission  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  it  has  been  completed  by 
the  recent  pronouncements  of  British 
courts  of  justice  upsetting  one  of  their 
most  cherished  institutions,  which  is  in¬ 
terwoven  with  their  entire  religious  and 
social  life,  and  on  which  rests  the  whole 
fabric  of  their  prosperity  as  a  people. 

Under  the  law  of  inheritance  prevail¬ 
ing  among  the  Mahommedans,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  deceased  person  is  liable  to  be 
divided  among  a  numerous  body  of  heirs. 
An  unqualified  application  of  this  rule 
would  mean  the  absolute  pauperisation, 
within  a  short  space  of  time,  of  Mahom¬ 
medan  families,  and  prove  utterly  sub¬ 
versive  of  national  and  individual  well¬ 
being.  No  permanent  benefaction  nor 
the  continued  existence  of  family  influ¬ 
ence  or  prestige,  without  which  progress 
is  out  of  question,  would  be  possible. 

Accordingly,  H  was  ordained  by  the 
Lawgiver  of  Islam  that  a  Mahommedan 
may  lawfully  "tie-up”  his  property,  and 


render  it  inalienable  and  non-heritable  by 
devoting  it  to  pious  purposes,  or,  to  use 
the  language  of  Mahommedan  lawyers, 
“by  dedicating  it  to  the  service  of  God, 
so  that  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  mankind.” 
This  is  the  well-known  rule  of  Wakf, 
universally  recognised  and  acted  upon 
throughout  the  Mahommedan  world.  The 
endower  is  entitled  to  designate  any  pious 
purpose  or  purposes  to  which  it  may  be 
applied;  and  either  to  constitute  him¬ 
self  the  trustee  or  appoint  any  other  per¬ 
son.  Now,  the  Mussulman  law  declares 
in  the  most  emphatic  terms  that  charity 
to  one’s  kith  and  kin  is  the  highest  act 
of  merit,  and  a  provision  for  one’s  family 
and  descendants,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  indigence,  the  greatest  act  of  char¬ 
ity.  Accordingly,  family  benefactions, 
or  wakfs,  providing  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  donor’s  descendants, 
either  as  the  sole  beneficiaries  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  pious  objects,  have 
existed  for  the  last  thirteen  centuries, 
and  all  sects  and  schools  are  unanimous 
in  upholding  their  validity. 

The  institution  is  traced  to  the  Prophet 
himself,  who  created  a  benefaction  for 
the  support  of  his  daughter  and  her  de¬ 
scendants,  and  is,  in  fact,  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  a  dedication  to  a 
mosque.  As  perpetuity  is  essential  to  a 
lawful  wakf,  when  it  is  made  in  favour 
of  descendants  it  is  often  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  that  on  their  extinction  the  bene¬ 
faction  would  be  for  the  poor.  But  even 
when  there  is  no  such  provision  the  law 
presumes  that  the  poor  are  the  ultimate 
beneficiaries.  When  the  dedication  is 
initially  for  the  maintenance  of  descend¬ 
ants,  provision  is  invariably  made  for 
other  pious  purposes,  such  as  the  sup¬ 
port  of  religious  worship,  performance  of 
religions  ceremonies,  and  the  upkeep  of 
schools  and  hospitals.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  how  utterly  uncongenial,  if  not 
incomprehensible,  the  Mussulman  law 
of  wakf  must  be  to  an  English  lawyer. 
Perpetuity  is  the  essence  of  a  Mussul¬ 
man  dedication  or  wakf;  perpetuities 
are  abhorred  by  English  law,  and  any 
settlement  which  savours  of  it  is  bad  on 
that  ground.  Charity  to  kith  and  kin 
is  the  pivot  round  which  revolves  the 
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religious  und  social  life  of  the  Mahom- 
medau,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pious  of 
purposes  to  which  he  may  consecrate  his 
worldly  goods.  To  an  ordinary  English 
mind,  remembering  the  phrase  ‘‘charity 
begins  at  home,”  it  is  a  matter  of  ridi¬ 
cule;  and  to  an  English  lawyer  it  has 
an  appearance  of  fraud. 

In  India  numbers  of  Mahommedan 
families  owed  to  the  institution  of  wakf 
their  existence,  wealth,  and  influence, 
which  preserved  the  properties  from  dis¬ 
integration  and  division,  and  protected 
them  from  the  hands  of  money-lenders. 
They  maintained  places  of  worship,  sup¬ 
ported  schools  and  dispensaries,  and  af¬ 
forded  material  help  to  Government  in 
times  of  stress  and  difficulty. 

The  validity  of  family  benefactions  was 
accepted  by  the  British  courts  of  justice 
until  recent  times,  and  eminent  judges, 
like  Sir  Edward  Ryan  and  others,  gave 
it  emphatic  recognition.  But  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  appreciation  of  Mahommedan 
law  became  rarer  and  rarer  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  eighties,  and  the  fetish  of 
the  English  rule  against  perpetuities 
loomed  bigger  and  bigger  in  the  judicial 
mind.  The  money-lender,  who  sits  at 
the  gate  of  every  prosperous  family, 
watched  his  opportunity;  whilst  the 
vakeel  saw  a  rich  harvest  before  him 
ready  for  his  legal  scythe.  The  younger 
members  of  the  Mahommedan  family 
pledged  their  right  of  maintenance  to 
the  mahajan,  who,  on  failure  of  repay¬ 
ment  at  the  proper  time,  brought  the 
inevitable  action  to  set  aside  the  dedica¬ 
tion,  and  have  the  share  of  the  debtor 
ascertained  and  sold  for  his  debt. 

Tile  High  'Court  considered  that,  not 
only  was  he  entitled  to  his  money,  but 
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that  the  benefaction  was  liable  to  be  set 
aside  as  contravening  the  English  rule 
against  perpetuities!  The  matter  came 
up  on  appeal,  and  the  Privy  tOouncil,  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  lawyers  of  Islam,  who 
have  upheld  the  validity  of  family  bene¬ 
factions  for  many  centuries,  considered 
the  Mussulman  I.rfiwgiver  could  hardly 
have  intended  that  a  valid  dedication 
could  be  made  for  the  endower’s  descend¬ 
ants  under  the  name  of  wakf,  when  no 
charity  was  in  reality  contemplated.  It 
is  clear  that  the  whole  difference  arises 
from  the  use  of  the  word  “charity”  in 
the  English  and  not  in  the  Mahommedan 
sense.  The  effect  of  this  ruling,  which 
has  naturally  caused  great  alarm,  not  to 
say  resentment,  throughout  Mahomme¬ 
dan  India,  has  been  most  disastrous.  It 
has  already  swept  away  many  Mahom¬ 
medan  families,  whilst  the  few  still  in¬ 
tact  are  in  a  state  of  jeopardy.  But 
what  is  most  deplorable  is  that  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  against  family  endowments  the 
courts  of  justice  have  also  invalidated 
the  provisions  for  auxiliary  pious  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  impasse— the 
only  way  in  fact  by  which  the  further 
impoverishment  and  decadence  of  the 
Mussulman  people  can  be  stopped— is  for 
the  Legislature,  in  their  interests  as  well 
as  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  to  validate 
by  special  enactment  this  particular 
branch  of  the  Islamic  law,  with  any  pro¬ 
vision  it  may  consider  expedient  to  safe¬ 
guard  against  fraud.  And  the  statesman 
who  succeeds  in  placing  such  a  measure 
on  the  statute  book  will  be  regarded  by 
a  nation  as  the  chief  instrument  of  its 
salvation. 
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The  Hungarian  Crisis. 

By  FRANCIS  KOSSUTH. 

(From  the  National  Review.) 


nT  IS  only  natural  that  English¬ 
men,  accustomed  as  they  are 
to  judge  political  affairs  from 
the  standpoint  of  common 
sense,  should  be  puzzled  by  the  action 
of  a  parliamentary  majority  who  steadi¬ 
ly  refuse  to  accept  office,  and.  rather 
than  submit  to  the  royal  command  to 
form  a  cabinet,  are  even  prepared  to  risk 
the  suspension  of  'the  constitution,  while 
they  exhaust  all  available  legal  resources 
in  preventing  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
the  recruitment  of  the  army.  But  while 
in  English  eyes  our  Hungarian  proceed¬ 
ings  may  seem  absurd,  I  make  bold  to 
affirm  that  in  our  place  Englishmen 
would  act  as  we  are  acting.  The  British 
have  successfully  fought  their  battle 
against  royal  autocracy,  and  their  happy 
country,  having  been  the  birthplace,  has 
become  the  home  of  a  real  political  free¬ 
dom,  and  is  perfectly  secure  against  any 
attempt  to  subject  the  wdll  of  the  nation 
to  ,  the  sic  volo  sic  jubeo. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  us. 
who  have  daily  experience  of  the  sic 
jubeo  of  a  venerable  monarch,  who,  after 
forty  years  of  wisdom  and  moderation, 
as  a  patient  constitutional  sovereign,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  yielding  in  his  old  age  to  sug¬ 
gestions  which  recall  painful  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  famous  answer  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Scitovsrky,  who  asked  that  the 
constitution  of  the  country  should  be  re¬ 
spected.  Francis  Joseph  grasped  his 
sword,  and  said,  “This  is  my  Constitu¬ 
tion.” 

There  is  one  subject  in  which  no  Haps- 
burg  will  tolerate  any  interference,  viz.. 


the  army,  and  all  their  constitutional 
sympathies  are  subordinated  to  this  domi¬ 
nant  sentiment.  Their  realm  is  in  truth 
a  very  Tower  of  Babel.  One  of  the  two 
states  comprising  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
viz.,  Hungary,  is  a  solid  unit,  as  so  far 
all  the  intrigues  of  the  Vienna  Camarilla 
have  been  unable  to  establish  in  Hun¬ 
garian  affairs  the  fatal  principle  of  divide 
et  impera.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  under 
the  influence  of  'the  restless  literary  pro¬ 
letariat,  composed  of  Roumanians  and 
Sloveens,  which  has  sprung  up  at  the 
congested  Hungarian  universities,  that 
we  hear  of  the  “oppression”  of  these 
nationalities,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  enjoy  precisely  the  same  political 
and  civil  rights  as  the  Magyars,  while 
the  State  endows  their  several  religions 
and  their  separate  schools.  The  other 
member  of  the  Monarchy,  however, 
Austria,  is  a  myth.  It  is  not  even  a 
geographical  expression,  and  to  describe 
the  Dual  Monarchy  as  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire— as  is  frequently  done  abroad— is 
precisely  as  though  the  United  Kingdom 
were  grotesquely  labelled  “the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland.”  Now,  the  real  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire,  Austria  proper,  i,  e.,  the  country 
of  which  Vienna  is  the  capital,  can  only 
be  kept  together  by  a  strong  military 
band;  and  our  sovereign,  living  as  he 
does  in  an  Austrian  atmosphere,  erron¬ 
eously  believes  that  Hungary  is  only  held 
to  Austria  hy  the  military  tie.  That  is 
why  the  army  has  ever  been  his  noli  me 
tangere. 

The  Austrian  generals  composing  the 
royal  entourage  shudder  at  the  very  no- 
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ciuu  of  the  Hungarian  language  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  Hungarian  army, 
which,  be  it  Temenrbered,  constitutes  no 
less  than  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Tliey  fear  that  in  that  case  their  occupa¬ 
tion  would  be  gone,  as  they  feel  them- 
telves  wholly  incapable  of  learning 
■Magyar.  This  is  the  argumentum  ad  ho- 
Tiinem  which  sways  them  as  individuals, 
‘hough  publicly  they  prbteBt  that  the 
unity  of  the  joint  army  is  at  stake,  as 
if  the  unity  of  any  army  could  depend 
upon  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  troops 
being  addressed  in  a  language  which 
they  do  not  understand.  Simpler  mortals 
may  be  disposed  to  regard  a  man  who 
insists  on  speaking  ^to  others  in  unin¬ 
telligible  terms  as  wanting  in  ordinary 
sanity;  but,  unfortunately,  this  madness 
passes  for  wisdom  in  the  Austrian  army. 

Now,  the  fundamental  fact  governing 
our  problem  and  the  existing  crisis  is 
that  Hungary  and  Austria  are  two  sep¬ 
arate  and  independent  States,  each  vot¬ 
ing  its  own  recruits  and  paying  in  the 
proportion  established  by  common  agree¬ 
ment  the  costs  of  the  whole  army,  which 
is  jointly  composed  of  the  Hungarian 
and  the  Austrian  forces.  The  Emperor 
Is  the  bom  head  of  the  Austrian  army, 
and  in  Hungary  the  King  is  by  royal 
right  (granted  by  the  nation  and  voted 
as  a  special  law)  the  head  of  the  na¬ 
tional  army.  The  practical  effect  is  the 
same  in  the  two  countries,  but  the  legal 
right  varies.  The  Imperial  right  in  Aus¬ 
tria  is  absolute;  the  regal  right  in  Hun¬ 
gary  is  constitutional.  In  Austria  the 
Emperor  can  exercise  his  absolute  right 
in  an  absolute  manner,  whereas  in  Hun¬ 
gary  the  King  is  only  entitled  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  regal  right  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  There  is  admittedly  no  Inw  pre¬ 
scribing  that  the  armies  of  England, 
Prance,  or  Italy  shall  be  commanded  in 
the  English,  French  or  Italian  languages 
respectively,  nor  is  'there  any  similar  law 
in  Hungary. 

A  natural  right  is  rarely  enjoined  by 
law.  I  know  of  no  law  giving  a  man 
the  right  to  breathe,  and  I  know  of  no 
law  giving  a  country  the  right  that  its 
army,  kept  up  with  its  own  purse,  its 


flesh  and  its  blood,  shall  be  commanded  m 
its  own  language.  The  theory  put  for¬ 
ward  againsii  the  present  Hungarian  op¬ 
position  by  Austrian  imperialists  is  that 
as  the  law  gave  the  King  of  Hungary 
the  right  to  command  the  Hungarian 
army,  he  is  free  to  do  so  in  German  if 
he  chooses.  But  if  he  can  do  so  in  Ger¬ 
man,  why  not  in  Chinese?  In  fact,  it 
would  be  less  dangerous  for  us  that  Chi¬ 
nese  should  be  the  official  military  lan¬ 
guage,  because  China  is  a  distant  power; 
whereas  the  great  German  Empire,  whose 
military  language  is  thus  enforced  upon 
the  Hungarian  army,  is  near  at  hand, 
and  a  Germanised  army  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a  perpetual  peril. 

We  Hungarians  hold  that  we  live  un¬ 
der  a  constitutional  monarchy;  and  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  has  a  recog¬ 
nised  official  language  established  by 
law,  so  the  King  of  Hungary  is  bound 
to  use  this  language  in  all  the  business 
of  the  Hungarian  Btate.  This  is  the 
legal  point  in  issue.  As  regards  the 
moral  question,  I  need  only  say  that  a 
nation  without  national  pride  is  un¬ 
worthy  to  be  'the  bulwark  or  the  basis  of 
a  royal  throne.  A  country  which  would 
tolerate  that  its  native  army  should  be 
transformed  into  a  foreign  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  na¬ 
tion  in  anything  but  name. 

The  question  was  left  dormant  for  thir¬ 
ty-eight  years,  and  it  has  now  been 
brought  to  the  front  through  the  over¬ 
weening  conceit  of  the  Austrian  general.^, 
and  a  strong  Hungarian  national  senti¬ 
ment  has  consequently  been  aroused, 
against  which  no  reasoning  will  prevail. 
It  has  practically  embraced  the  entire 
community,  and  any  politician  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  stem  the  tide  would  be  swept 
away. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  is  determined  that  'the 
official  language  of  the  State  shall  be 
extended  to  the  Hungarian  army.  This 
is  the  most  important  item  in  the  plat¬ 
form  on  which  the  present  parliamentary 
majority  was  elected.  Political  morality 
forbids  that  a  party  should  accept  office 
with  an  undertaking  to  abandon  its  pro¬ 
gramme;  and  so  long  as  the  majority  of 
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the  House  is  prevented  from  giving  ef¬ 
fect  to  its  own  convictions,  which  are 
equally  the  convictions  of  those  who 
elected  them,  it  must  necessarily  refuse 
to  accept  ministerial  responsibility.  Any 
other  action  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  parliamentary  government, 
as  no  parliamentary  ministry  can  consent 
to  make  itself  responsible  for  the  auto¬ 
cratic  decisions  of  'the  Sovereign  which 
they  and  their  political  supporters  disap¬ 
prove 

The  day  the  leaders  of  the  coalition 
decided  to  accept  power  on  any  other 
platform  than  their  own,  they  would 
find  themselves  outvoted  in  Parliament, 
and  we  should  merely  have  landed  the 
coumtry  in  another  political  fiasco. 
Whether  Ehiglishmen  approve  our  opin¬ 
ions  or  not,  there  should  at  any  rate  be 
no  illusion  upon  this  point,  viz.,  that  so 
long  as  the  present  temper  lasts,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  coalition  to  obey  the 
royal  command  to  form  a  government, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for 
their  refusal  to  do  so. 

A  certain  group  of  politicians  consented 
to  accept  office  under  Baron  Fejervary, 
an  elderly,  valiant  and  respected  general, 
who  agreed  to  play  the  invidious  part  of 
imperial  caretaker.  Those  who  embarked 
with  him  on  this  “anti-patriotic”  enter¬ 
prise  were,  with  itwo  exceptions,  com¬ 
paratively  humble  members  of  the  civil 
service,  who  would  never  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  clierished  ministerial 
ambitions.  They  may  have  derived  some 
personal  gratification  in  the  unwonted 
heights  in  which  they  were  momentarily 
placed  by  a  royal  whim,  and  their  one 
Idea  was  to  retain  their  positions. 

The  Fejervary  cabinet  had  no  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  Lower  House,  where  it  was 
defeated  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  no  con¬ 
fidence,  while  it  was  confronted  by  a 
great  hostile  majority  in  the  House  of 
Magnates.  It  was  in  the  singular  posi¬ 
tion  of  having  no  supporters  and  no  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  lived  from  day  to  day  fully 
•onscious  of  the  fact  that  its  retention 
rf  office  was  a  living  offence  to  the  Hun- 
rarian  people,  and  a  flagrant  violation 
jf  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
.awntry  (Law  III.,  1848).  In  theory  our 


political  system  is  parliamentary  and  re¬ 
sponsible;  but  how  can  a  government 
without  parliamen'rary  supporters  be  re¬ 
garded  as  either  parliamentary  or  respon¬ 
sible? 

The  Fejervary  Ministry  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  have  attempted  to  gain  the  support 
of  public  opinion,  and  then  to  consult  the 
country  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  minis¬ 
terial  majority,  but  it  made  no  such  ef¬ 
fort.  Its  only  policy,  prior  to  its  inevit¬ 
able  demise,  was  an  impudent  attempt 
to  make  an  unholy  alliance  with  the 
Socialists  on  the  basis  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage— a  proposal  against  which  several 
members  of  this  unconstitutional  cabinet 
had  constantly  spoken  and  acted  in  the 
past,  but  to  which  (for  the  pur{K)ses,  it 
must  be  supposed,  of  “saving  their 
bacon”)  they  had  suddenly  become  con¬ 
verted.  The  object  of  this  discreditable 
manoeuvre  was  to  involve  the  party  of 
independence — which  numbers  no  less 
than  181  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
and  is  the  predominant  section  of  the 
opposition — in  difficulties  with  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  coalition,  because  the  party  of 
independence  is  in  favor  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage  with  proper  educational  restric¬ 
tions,  while  the  other  sections  are  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  Mr.  Kristoffy,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Fejervary  combi¬ 
nation,  was  the  appointed  go-between 
with  the  socialists — a  somewhat  danger¬ 
ous  role  for  a  minister  of  the  crown,  as 
the  socialists  are  not  only  anti-dynastic 
and  republican,  but  are  uncompromising¬ 
ly  hostile  to  everything  which  savours  of 
“militarism,”  and,  therefore,  can  hardly 
be  enlisted  as  reliable  supporters  of  the 
existing  regime. 

But,  as  the  French  say,  “les  extremes 
se  touchent,”  and  we  have  seen  our  two 
political  extremes  meeting  on  a  popular 
platform.  The  government  of  the  King 
.  sought  to  overcome  a  perfectly  loyal 
majority,  whose  fidelity  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  royal  family  cannot  be  impugned, 
with  the  assistance  of  elements  which 
have  no  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
which  they  would  undoubtedly  abolish 
should  they  ever  obtain  the  upper  hand. 
This  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  unscru¬ 
pulous,  but  also  a  very  perilous,  artifice 
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on  the  part  of  our  “extra-parliamentary” 
ministry,  and  shows  the  length  they  are 
prepared  to  go  in  order  to  preserve  their 
places.  However,  it  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  this  “dirty  trick” — to  use  a  classic 
English  parliamentarism— will  achieve  its 
object,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
socialists  may  perceive  that  rights  se¬ 
cured  under  an  unconstitutional  regime 
are  precarious  and  devoid  of  moral  basis, 
as  they  would  be  lacking  the  sanction 
of  public  opinion. 

The  incident  should,  however,  serve  to 
bring  home  to  English  onlookers  the  fact 
that  we  are  living  under  altogether  ex¬ 
traordinary  conditions  in  Hungary,  to 
which  the  recognised  English  formulae 
are  scarcely  applicable.  Where  one  might 
expect  to  find  prudence,  respect  for  law 
and  observance  of  the  constitution,  we 
find  an  extravagant  desire  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  parliamentary  majority  at  any 
cost,  even  at  the  cost  of  disturbing  the 
political  foundations  of  the  country. 

The  responsibility  of  a  government 
holding  power  in  defiance  of  law  and 
constitution  is  greater  in  Hungary  than 
it  would  be  in  England,  because  with 
you  parliamentarism  is  a  permanent  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  national  life.  It  is  so  strong 
and  so  stable  that  no  one  would  dare 
challenge  it,  and  should  a  British  govern¬ 
ment  attempt  to  govern  against  the  will 
of  Parliament,  it  would  necessarily  vio¬ 
late  (the  common  law,  and  thus  every 
citizen  would  acquire  the  right  of  dis¬ 
regarding  it.  With  us  parliamentarism 
is  founded  upon  written  law,  and  it  is 
because  this  written  law  has  been  vio¬ 
lated  by  the  Fejervary  government  that 
its  opponents  have  endeavored  to  im¬ 
peach  it. 

English  observers  may  have  noticed 
that  the  counties  (which  in  Hungary  en¬ 
joy  considerable  autonomy,  and  are  in 
many  branches  of  the  public  service  the 
executors  of  the  orders  of  the  central 
government)  have  refused  to  obey  the 
Fejervary  government  both  as  regards 
the  collection  of  taxes  and  the  supply  of 
recruits.  Indeed,  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  counties  have  acted  in  this  spirit. 

Almost  from  time  immemorial  the  Hun¬ 
garian  counties  have  been  the  bulwark  of 


public  right  and  personal  freedom,  and 
they  proved  to  be  among  the  strongest 
safeguards  of  the  law  during  three  and 
a  half  centuries  which  elapsed  since  the 
Haivsburgs  w’ere  freely  elected  Kings  of 
Hungary,  and  1867  when  Francis  Joseph 
agreed  with  the  Hungarian  nation  to 
the  existing  constitutional  settlement. 
Throughout  the  former  period  the  Hun¬ 
garian  e.xecutive  was  nominated  by  the 
King,  and  was  not  responsible  to  the 
Diet.  The  latter  body  was  oligarchical, 
and  the  Palatine  of  Hungary  acted  as 
intermediary  between  <the  King  and  the 
kingdom.  Parliamentary  government  su¬ 
perseded  this  old-world  system  in  1848, 
when  equality  before  the  law  was  estab¬ 
lished,  serfdom  was  abolished,  and  vari¬ 
ous  public  rights  secured. 

After  this  introduction  of  parliamentary 
government  (which  was  confirmed  in 
1867)  it  was  desired  to  harmonise  the 
autonomy  of  >the  counties  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ministerial  responsibility.  With 
this  object  the  so-called  liberal  party, 
w'hich  wms  uninterruptedly  in  office  for 
some  thirty  years  after  1848,  constantly 
sought  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the 
counties.  The  party  of  independence,  on 
the  other  hand,  strove  to  maintain  this 
national  system  of  local  self-government, 
history  having  demonstrated  that  the 
country  was  indebted  to  it  for  its  continu¬ 
ous  resistance  to  the  attempts  of  German 
(afterwards  Austrian)  imperialism  to  ab¬ 
sorb  Hungary  as  a  State,  and  the  Mag¬ 
yars  as  a  nation.  As  a  result  the  coun- 
'lies  retained  sufficient  power  to  enable 
them  to  some  extent  to  discharge  their 
duty  in  resisting  the  illegal  action  of  the 
executive. 

In  England  the  individual  citizen 
would  certainly  resist  any  unlawful  act 
of  an  anti-parliamentary  government, 
and  'those  who  obeyed  it  would  be  liable 
to  find  themselves  before  a  jury.  Every 
public  functionary  who  attempted  to  en¬ 
force  any  illegal  demand  would  be 
brought  to  book  by  some  sturdy  English¬ 
man,  who  would  thus  vindicate  his  own 
rights,  constitutional  government  being 
sustained  in  England  by  the  force  of  com¬ 
mon  law'  and  by  the  English  spirit  of  the 
Englishman.  But  our  constitutional  de- 
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relopiuent  has  tak«n  another  course.  The 
illegal  acts  of  the  executive  used  to  be 
very  frequent,  the  autocratic  violator  of 
the  law  having  a  formidable  foreign 
power  at  his  back,  and,  although  iLhe 
Hungariau  is  naturally  staunch  and  firm 
and  brave  like  the  Englishman,  an  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  stand  up  single-handed  against  the 
posse  comitatus  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  meet 
this  formidable  menace  to  our  laws  and 
libenties  by  something  stronger  than  in¬ 
dividual  will.  Such  a  ponver  was  found 
in  the  counties,  where  collective  resist¬ 
ance  could  be  organised  and  maintained 
in  such  fashion  as  to  compel  an  encroach¬ 
ing  executive  to  divide  and  dissipate  its 
forces  in  a  hundred  places,  its  efforts  be¬ 
ing  frequently  worn  out  by  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  local  authorities. 
Thanks  to  ithe  counties,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  was  compelled  before  he  died 
to  cancel  all  his  illegal  ordinances,  having 
been  thoroughly  worn  out  and  beaten 
down  by  the  persistent  opposition  of 
these,  the  self-constituted  champions  of 
public  right  and  constitutional  freedom. 

When  the  Constitution  of  1848  was 
established,  and  responsible  parliament¬ 
ary  national  government  was  introduced 
with  the  royal  sanction,  it  was  imagined 
that  the  noble  role  of  the  counties  had 
become  a  thing  of  the  past;  nevertheless, 
Louis  Kossuth,  the  leader  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  nation,  sought  to  save  as  much 
as  he  could  of  this  indigenous  institution. 
His  efforts  were  successful,  and  were  not 
without  effect  even  upon  the  final  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  autonomy  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  counties  effected  in  188G.  This 
measure  left  to  the  local  bodies  the  right 
to  resist  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the 
recruiting  of  soldiers  in  case  the  taxes 
and  recruits  had  not  been  voted  by  par¬ 
liament.  The  counties  are  consequently 
exercising  a  legal  right  and  discharging 
a  constitutional  duty  at  the  present  time 
in  refusing  to  give  taxes  and  recruits 
which  have  not  been  duly  authorized  by 
parliament. 

Englishmen  will  have  gathered  from 
the  preceding  pages  that  the  parliament¬ 


ary  majority  representing  the  public  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Hungarian  nation  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  written  law,  equity,  and  common 
sense  in  the  present  contest.  While  pre¬ 
cluded  by  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
sovereign  from  accepting  office  we  have 
strictly  avoided  any  illegal  action.  The 
executive,  on  the  other  hand,  has  acted 
illegally,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
King  has  been  ill-advised  in  allowing 
unlawful  acts  to  be  perpetrated  in  his 
name. 

Great  Britain  is  not  unnaturally  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  desire  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  state  in  central  Europe,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  almost  an  axiom  abroad 
that  Austria  fulfils  this  function,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  everything  that  weakens  Aus¬ 
tria  is  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  European  peace  and  to  the  wishes 
of  pacific  England. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  English  sovereign 
assembled  his  men  of  science,  and  pro¬ 
pounded  this  conundrum:  Why  does  a 
dead  fish  float?  The  bewildered  scien¬ 
tists  discussed  the  question  at  much 
length,  and  the  bolder  ones  explained 
the  phenomenon  in  various  ways.  Others, 
however,  demonstrated  that  these  rea¬ 
sons  were  irascientific.  At  the  end  of 
a  tedious  discussion  one  of  the  experts, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  silent,  timidly 
observed  to  the  King:  “May  it  please 
your  Majesty,  I  doubt  the  fact.”  “So 
do  I,  my  friend,”  replied  the  King,  who 
was  much  amused  by  the  credulity  which 
had  taken  the  royal  hypothesis  for 
granted.  May  it  please  public  opinion  in 
England,  I  doubt  the  fact  that  Austria 
is  strong,  and  I  doubt  whether  she  is  an 
element  of  peace.  Austria  is  not  a  na¬ 
tion,  but  a  conglomeration  of  nations  and 
nationaIitie.s,  which  dislike,  and  in  some 
cases  even  detest,  each  other. 

The  House  of  Hapsburg-Ivoraine  pre¬ 
sides  over  this  Tower  of  Babel  in  the 
person  of  a  venerable  monarch  rendered 
wise  by  experience  and  benevolent  by 
misfortune.  The  structure  is  composed 
of  heterogeneous  and  ill-compacted  ele¬ 
ments.  A  German  storm  shakes  some 
blocks;  a  Slav  storm  shakes  others;  a 
Hungarian  storm  rocks  the  whole  edifice. 
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The  “Empire”  does  all  it  possibly  can  to 
preserve  its  own  existence,  and  every  de- 
relopment  of  national  strength  in  one  or 
other  of  the  conflicting  communities  is 
repressed  in  the  interests  of  the  whole. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  big  masses  at¬ 
tract  small  masses,  and  this  law  holds 
good  as  regards  nations. 

In  our  time  we  have  seen  Italy  and 
Germany  created  by  national  molecular 
attraction.  The  Austrian  Germans  are 
attracted  by  the  huge  and  powerful  Gei^ 
mau  Vaterland,  while  the  Austrian  Slavs 
.are  drawn  towards  the  ponderous  empire 
recently  defeated  in  the  Far  East,  and 
which,  thanks  to  the  blows  dealt  by  the 
Japanese,  would  appear  to  have  some 
prospect  of  starting  on  a  new  lease  of 
national  life  and  liberty,  which  will  in¬ 
crease  its  attractions  to  its  neighbours. 
Austria  is  indeed  a  very  delectable 
morsel,  a  standing  temptation  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia,  who  respectively  covet 
their  kindred  temporarily  gathered  under 
tlie  Austrian  flag.  How  can  such  a 
country  be  reg.arded  as  a  pillar  of  peace? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  two  great  wars 
of  central  Europe  were  provoked  by  Aus¬ 
trian  'weakness,  which  tempted  both 
Italy  and  Prussia  to  settle  accounts  with 


her,  while  a  third  war,  viz.,  that  between 
Germany  and  France,  would  never  have 
taken  place  had  Austria  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  venture  on  interference.  There 
IS  only  one  state  in  central  Europe  capa¬ 
ble  of  playing  the  role  which  English¬ 
men  have  hitherto  elected  to  allot  to 
Austria.  That  state  is  Hungary,  which 
played  the  great  part  of  peace-keeper 
in  the  past,  and  was  only  ultimately  over¬ 
powered  by  the  combined  weight  of  the 
Osmanli  invasion  on  the  one  side  (which 
for  a  century  and  a  half  the  Hungarians 
had  kept  at  bay  in  the  interests  of  Eu¬ 
rope),  and  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
on  the  other  side.  Thus  was  the  Euro¬ 
pean  equilibrium  destroyed  for  a  couple 
of  centuries.  Hungary  has  once  again 
become  a  powerful  nation,  and  with  its 
twenty  millions  of  people  is  in  every  re¬ 
spect  fit  to  play  the  part  in  reality  which 
is  played  in  fiction  by  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  Foreigners  who  favour  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  strong  state  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power,  should  welcome  every  increase 
in  the  strength  of  Hungary,  which  as  a 
constitutional  country  and  a  land  of  lib¬ 
erty  is  nearer  to  England  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  continent. 
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Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomatist. 

1.  St.  Petersburg  Before  the  Crimean  War. 

(From  the  Cornhlll  Magazine.) 


EFORE  d*ark,  the  steamer  Eiu- 
I>eror,  which  had  left  Hull  in 
the  morning  for  the  Baltic, 
was  tossing  heavily  on  the 
Dogger  'Bank.  The  sky  was  inky  black, 
the  wind  howled  with  fury,  and  we 
seemed  to  be  making  no  way  through  the 
waves,  which  from  time  to  time  swept 
the  qtsarterdeck.  For  thirty-six  hours  the 
tempest  raged;  the  thoroughbreds  for  the 
Tsar’s  stable,  shipped  before  we  left  the 
port,  kept  stamping  and  neighing:  one  by 
one  the  passengers  abandoned  the  saloon, 
and  the  captain  and  myself  sat  down 
'alone  to  dinner.  The  bows  were  knocked 
to  pieces,  cargo  was  thrown  overboard, 
some  of  fhe  cabins  were  flooded,  the  crew 
were  eshausted,  and  the  eight  men  at  the 
w'heel,  with  two  helpers  before  the  fun¬ 
nel,  could  not  make  the  vessel  answer  to 
the  helm.  At  length  the  wind  shifted,  the 
hurricane  had  spent  its  fury,  and  the  en¬ 
gines,  recovering  their  normal  power,  be¬ 
gan  to  drive  the  Emperor  along  the  home¬ 
ward  track. 

Sea-sickness  was  an  evil  to  which  my 
nature  never  seemed  to  be  heir,  so  that 
the  sublime  incidents  of  the  storm 
pleased  me  more  than  the  growing  calm, 
during  which  I  paced  the  deck  in  the 
company  of  'an  Englishman,  my  senior  in 
years,  who,  I  gathered,  belonged  to  our 
business  colony  at  the  Russian  capital. 
His  polite  approach  to  the  question  of  my 
personality  made  me  explain  that  some 
months  before,  when  a  student  at  Trin¬ 
ity,  Cambridge,  I  had  been  appointed 
“unpaid"  Attache  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
after  taking  my  B.  A.,  and  undergoing 


tue  usual  preparatory  curiiculiim  at  the 
F'oreign  Office,  was  now  proceeding  to 
my  post  Thereupon  iny  friend  said  that 
his  own  work  was  scientific  engineering: 
that  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  our 
chaplain,  who  was  with  him,  that  our 
Consul’s  wife  and  daughter  and  another 
leading  lady  were  also  on  board,  and 
that  he  was  sure  they  would  gladly  moke 
my  acquaintance.  In  the  result,  on  our 
arrival  at  Hull,  we  all  proceeded  to  Dote- 
sio’s  luxurious  hotel  on  the  quay,  where, 
in  a  republic  administered  by  the  engi¬ 
neer,  we  passed  three  agreeable  doys 
while  the  steamer  was  berthed  for  re¬ 
pairs. 

Our  first  Dogger  Bank  incidents  made 
me  hum  the  grandiose  “Ocean,  thou 
mighty  monster"  motif  of  the  overture  to 
Weber’s  “Oberon”:  appropriate  enough 
to  our  second  passage  over  the  fated 
shoals  which,  more  than  half  a  century 
later,  cost  Russia  £65,000,  were  thoughts 
of  Mendelssohn’s  “Calm  sea  and  pros¬ 
perous  voyage.”  Coasting  the  penin.sul.i 
aptly  called  Jutlatnl,  we  turned  into  the 
Kattegat,  and  descending  the  Sound  in 
sight  of  the  Swedish  shore,  and  of  the 
Castle  of  Elsinore  with  its  memories  of 
“the  Lord  Hamlet,”  anchored  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  in  front  of  the  Trekroner  fort. 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  when  study¬ 
ing  the  current  versions  of  the  “Battle  of 
the  Bialtic"  (as  Oampbell  entitled  his  stir¬ 
ring  ode  on  Nelson’s  victory  of  1801),  in 
view  of  such  corrections  as  Danish  books 
might  furnish— but  no!  To  the  fascin.tt- 
ing  capital  in  Which  you  might  stroll  with 
Haiw  Christian  Andersen,  or  hear  Mad 
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vig’s  latest  conclusions  regarding  Citero, 

I  may  hereafter  give  a  separate  chapter. 
Our  coaling  concluded,  we  had  four  days’ 
steaming  before  us.  Repeated  talks  with 
my  companions  brought  me  a  fund  of 
preliminary  knowledge  regarding  many 
aspects  of  my  prospective  milieu,  and  our 
practical  exercises  in  Russian  improved 
the  conversational  knowledge  of  that  lan¬ 
guage  which  I  had  picked  up  from  the 
lessons  given  me  in  London  by  the 
“pope”  of  the  Tsar’s  Legation.  The  la¬ 
dies  said  that  my  ya  ne  snaiou  (don’t 
know),  'and  poschol  (go  on),  would  do, 
but  that  my  pronunciation  of  ya  vas  loub- 
liou  (I  love  you)  would  send  my  Slav 
names  into  fits  of  laughter. 

At  length  the  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  was  reached.  Before  the  steam¬ 
er's  bows  lay  the  fortified  apex  of  a  flat 
triangular  island  with  a  forest  of  masts 
at  its  distant  end  and  a  “road”  of  ap¬ 
proach,  gated  by  oasemiated  towers  of 
huge  proportions  and  batteries  a  flein 
d'eau  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  flanked 
hy  an  armed  mole  and  the  other  land  de¬ 
fences  of  Cronstadt.  To  crown  all,  the 
water-way  was  commanded  from  end  to 
eud  by  a  vast  four-staged  citadel  from 
which  fifty  guns  of  heavy  calibre  could 
rake  an  advancing  vessel.  There  the  long 
lane  of  destruction  ceased. 

Bending  round  the  lofty  Fort  Menschi- 
koff  (ominous  name  a  few  months  later!) 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  narrowing  neck 
<:  the  gulf,  whereupon  we  transhipped 
into  the  little  packet  whith  was  to  carry 
us  up  through  the  estuary  of  the  Neva  to 
ti  •}  capital.  After  two  hours’  steaming 
the  darkening  of  a  part  of  the  horizon 
indicated  the  neighborhood  of  a  great 
city.  Presently  vibrations  of  sunlight  re- 
-ealed  the  forms  of  spires,  turrets,  and 
cupolas,  and  we  entered  the  embouchure 
of  a  broad  river  flowing  rapidly  into  the 
Gulf  between  islands  dotted  with  gar¬ 
dens,  emuntry  houses,  and  various  signs 
of  suburban  civilisation. 

There  was  no  time  for  pondering  on 
the  force  of  happy  inspiration  which 
made  Peter  the  Great  fix  on  a  delta,  in 
his  day  a  wiMernees  of  sand  and 
swamps,  for  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the 
new  Russia  of  his  creation.  The  ste.am- 


er  was  now  running  alongside  of  an  em¬ 
bankment,  with  a  granite  parapet,  of 
which  the  Seine  or  the  Thames  might 
have  been  proud,  cailed,  strange  to  say, 
the  “English  Quay.”  As  we  stopped  at  a 
cross-striped  post,  the  engineer,  pointing ' 
out  a  Custom-house  officer  who  appeared 
to  be  w’aitiug  for  us,  said  that  the  men¬ 
tion  of  my  dignity  would  free  me  from 
the  usual  inquisition,  and  he  added  tihat 
the  hotel  which  he  had  already  adviseil 
me  to  make  my  provisional  habitat  was 
just  round  the  comer;  the  Legation  was  ' 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  quay.  “Anglis- 
ky  savetnik,”  said  my  friend  when  we 
were  boarded  by  the  official,  who  there¬ 
upon,  making  me  a  low  bow,  signified 
that  I  conld  leave  the  boat  at  once,  that 
the  heavy  goods  of  the  “English  council¬ 
lor”  should  be  etored  apart,  and,  on  the 
demand  of  the  Legation,  would  be  hand¬ 
ed  over  without  examination.  Upon  this, 
jumping  on  to  the  quay,  I  soon  found 
myself  in  the  comfortable  little  lodgment 
recommended  to  me.  As  I  had  made  a 
trip  to  Germany  in  my  Cambridge  days, 
the  northern  porcelain  stove  reaching 
from  the  highly  polished  inlaid  floor  to 
the  ceiling  did  not  puzzle  me. 

Exchanging  my  Dogger  Bank  costume 
for  visiting  attire,  I  walked  back  to  the 
Neva,  and  proceeded  up  the  quay  to  the 
Legation,  which  stood  near  the  eastern 
end  of  a  chain  of  tine  mansione  that 
faced  the  river’s  side.  Within  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  house  was  a  liveried  porter 
who,  on  hearing  my  name,  at  once  ukh- 
ered  me  into  what  he  called  the  Kanzlei, 
saying  that  the  Secretary,  Milord  Na¬ 
pier,  had  just  gone  in.  My  senior,  whom 
I  had  met  in  London,  after  inquiring  into 
the  particulars  of  my  voyage,  led  me 
up  to  the  bel  etage,  where  we  found  the 
Queen’s  representative  and  his  wife  ar¬ 
ranging  their  furniture.  In  the  spacious 
salon  stood  the  Minister  calling  out 
“higher,”  “lower,”  to  Lady  Seymour, 
who  was  on  a  chair  holding  a  picture 
against  the  red  wall.  Guessing  at  once 
Who  the  intruder  was.  Sir  Hamilton  Sey¬ 
mour  greeted  me  with  my  name,  hearing 
which  My  lady  got  down  from  her  chair, 
saying,  “Ah!  how  d’you  do?”  The  typical 
grand  seigneur  of  my  imagination  was 
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tall  and  pale.  iPhysioaJ  advanitages  of 
tliie  kind  the  chief  did  not  possess;  but 
my  ‘answers  to  his  questions  on  my  recent 
experiences  at  sea  drew’  from  him  a 
string  of  picturesque  anu  thoughtful  re- 
marKs  which  showed  that  his  perceptions 
were  ss  acute  as  his  manner  and  voice 
w’ere  sympathetic.  The  much  younger, 
tall,  ]!.»!ndsome  lady,  seemed  to  be  of  a 
less  seductive,  more  dictatorial  nature. 

Next  morning,  while  spelling  out  some 
of  the  simpler  paragraphs  of  tlie  muzzled 
“St.  'Petersburg  C^azette”  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  contents  of  a  pot  made 
from  the  incomparable  “caravan”  tea  of 
Western  China,  a  servant  brought  me  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  I  was  expected 
to  the  family  Legation  dinner  at  6  p.  m. 
Sauntering  up  the  river-side  I  entered  the 
Chancery,  where  I  found  the  senior  A’- 
tache,  John  Lumley  (afterwards,  as  Lord 
Savile,  Ambassador  at  Rome),  a  hand¬ 
some,  smart  person  of  solid  build,  in  the 
blooming  years  of  life.  My  recent  biogra- 
idiy  told,  he  gave  me  a  lucid  lecture  on 
certain  arcana  of  red-tape  procedure  into 
which,  he  said,  my  Foreign  Office  pre- 
ceptm’s  bad,  of  course,  forgotten  to  ini¬ 
tiate  me — “the  usua'l  old  story.”  To  these 
explanations  he  tacked  the  warning,  that 
if  ever  I  forgot,  on  leaving  “the  shop” 
when  alone,  to  bar  and  padlock  (here  he 
handed  me  a  Chubb’s  key)  the  sacrospauct 
archives,  the  consequences  to  all  of  us, 
perhaps  to  mankind,  would  be  awful.  As 
our  colleague  Dick  Ker,  he  added,  ‘liked 
copying  in  dingy  light,  my  place  would 
be  at  the  unoccupied  desk  in  the  second 
window,  which,  as  I  gladly  saw,  cora- 
mianded  a  view  of  the  silvery  Neva  and 
the  majestic  citadel  of  the  opposite  isl¬ 
and — an  outlook  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  European  city  prospect. 

The  intimate  I./egatinn  dinner  was  a 
model  of  simple  excellence,  which  con¬ 
firmed  my  belief,  gathered  from  early 
French  and  Italian  experiences,  that  al¬ 
though  our  own  culinary  artiste  might  be 
able  to  roast  and  boil,  they  could  not 
cook.  The  food  was  not  less  tasteful  for 
being  eaten  off  gilt  plates  with  knives 
and  forks  of  similar  make — a  S.vbaritical 
arrangement  for  which  our  Treasury 
was  responsible.  Sir  Hamilton’s  talk 


was  a  fluent  mixtua’e  of  the  serious  and 
the  jocose:  his  Latin  had  not  deserted 
him,  for  when  over  the  coffee  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  retention  of  my  heavy  lug¬ 
gage  at  the  Custom-house  came  on,  and 
I  explained  that  the  contents  were 
clothes— (here  My  lady  looked  suspicious¬ 
ly  at  my  coat,  which  was  not  of  Stultz 
make)— and  various  household  adjuncts, 
the  Chief  said,  “'I  see— supellex.”  As  my 
audience  had  evidently  not  looked  up  my 
family  name  in  “Burke,”  I  thought  it 
well  to  hint,  when  there  was  a  balk  of 
escutcheons,  that  for  antiquity  we  could 
challenge  comparison  with  any  county 
rivals.  On  my  mother's  side,  again, 
there  was  the  testimony  of  the  well- 
known  Bruce  and  Red  'Oomyn  incident 
kept  -alive  by  Walter  Scott’s  “Vain  Kirk¬ 
patrick’s  bloody  dirk,  making  sure  of 
murder’s  work.” 

Many  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  social  decalogue  differ  toto  caelo 
from  our  insular  ways,  and  their  neglect 
by  a  stranger  will  make  his  roads  in  for¬ 
eign  society  uphill  work.  Lumley  told 
me  the  surprising  fact  that  I  must  under¬ 
go  victarious  presenta  tiou  to  the  entire 
local  Diplomatic  'Corps,  old  and  young, 
as  well  as  to  a  number  of  Russian  Pala¬ 
tial  and  Ministerial  officials.  A  rain  of 
my  visiting  car  Is  must  he  dropped  ‘at  the 
proper  houses  with  cards  of  Sir  Hamil¬ 
ton  marked  P.  P.,  and,  if  my  supply  was 
large  enough,  the  distribution  would  be 
made  at  once.  The  delivery  effected,  re¬ 
turn  cardboard  visits  were  paid  me  by 
the  historic  Count  Nesselrode,  Chancelier 
de  I’Empire,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  the  Envoye 
Extraordinaire  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  -Marquis  de  Castelbajac,  the  Minister 
of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  a  tribe  of  dii 
minores.  In  after  years,  when  Attache 
at  a  Court  nearer  home,  'I  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  leading  English  statesman  on 
a  holiday  trip,  who,  as  we  drove  back 
from  a  visit  paid  by  him  at  my  suggcs- 
■  tion  in  royal  quarters,  told  me  that  he 
had  never  even  heard  of  the  foreign  card 
system;  I>ondon  practice  in  all  such  m‘it- 
ters  was  very  lax,  and  he  was  afraid 
that  he  hardly  ever  returned  paper  calls. 
On  my  next  visit  to  England  I  visited  his 
mansion,  and  was  much  -amused  to  find 
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that  th€  great  man  had  turned  over  a 
new  leaf— my  card  was  returned  on  the 
following  day! 

The  Russian  Consul-General  in  Loudon 
had  entrusted  me,  on  my  departure,  with 
gome  drawing  materials  addressed  to  a 
maid  of  honour  of  the  Empress,  who  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  General  Strandt- 
mann,  the  Commander  of  the  Guard  Cav¬ 
alry,  Lumley  told  me  that  I  ought  to  de¬ 
liver  the  packets  myself:  the  young  lady 
and  her  relatives  were  delightful  people, 
and  'I  should  he  lucky  if  I  got  into  their 
good  books.  The  General  w>as  lodged  in 
the  Taurida  palace,  a  building  in  a  fine 
garden  given  by  the  Empress  Catharine 
to  her  “favourite”  Potemkin,  after  his 
bloody  conquest  of  the  Tauric  Cherson¬ 
ese,  alias  the  Crimea.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  house  were  more  pleasant  than  its 
associations.  The  middle-aged  General, 
with  his  firmly  set  figure,  was  a  typical 
beau  sabreur,  who  recalled  soldiers  like 
Murat,  or  the  Hetman  IMatoff  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  wars.  Madame,  his  younger  in 
years,  was  a  handsome  brunette,  full  of 
talk  and  fascination:  the  eldest  daughter. 
Miss  Lucie,  the  artist,  was  tall,  dark, 
lively,  and  looked  in  all  ways  a  model 
dame  d’honneur.  Miss  Helen,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Grande  Huchesse  Helene, 
being  also  very  handsome  and  equally 
vivacious  in  manner  and  conversation. 
The  elder  brother,  Constantine,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Chevaliers  Gardes,  with  a 
young  Hussar  officer,  completed  a  fam¬ 
ily  circle  to  which  good  looks,  personal 
ease  and  distinction,  and  facility  in  con¬ 
versation  had  been  granted  in  an  unusual 
degree.  On  my  leaving  this  agreeable, 
kindily  group.  Miss  Lucie  warmly 
thanked  me  for  my  small  services,  and 
Lieutenant  Constantine  begged  me  not  to 
forget  that  he  would  always  be  at  my 
disposal  for  social  purposes. 

The  Consul-General  had  also  given  me 
a  parcel  for  his  brother.  Count  de  Berg, 
the  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army.  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  learning  this,  said  1 
must  execute  the  commission  personally; 
I  should  thus  make  acquaintance,  and 
not  on  a  mere  society  footing,  with  the 
man  about  the  beet  worth  knowing  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  General  was  exceeding¬ 


ly  clever  all  round,  and  the  most  plain- 
spoken  person  of  the  Tsar’s  entourage; 
he  knew  a  lot  about  Central  Asia,  and  1 
should  probably  pick  up  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  from  his  talk.  My  call  at  the  pa¬ 
latial  military  building  where  the  General 
was  domiciled  brought  me  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  reception.  Strong-bodied,  not  hand¬ 
some,  and  lests  oleaginous  in  manner  than 
the  average  Russian  officer  of  high  rank, 
his  look  and  tone  seemed  to  betray  h's 
possession  of  a  vein  of  hardness  and  se¬ 
verity,  qualities  which,  in  fact,  came  to 
the  surface  with  emphasis  during  his 
Viceroyship  in  Poland  during  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  1863-4.  The  mention  of  my 
family  connection  with  India  from  Lord 
Clive’s  days  downwards  interested  him, 
but  on  this  introductory  occasion  we  did 
not  discuss  the  banks  of  the  fabulosus 
Hydaspes.  My  visit,  he  said,  when  I  left 
Irim,  must  be  the  first  of  a  series. 

A  temporary  occupation  of  a  lodging 
in  the  top  flat  of  an  imposing  mansion 
near  the  Piccadilly  of  the  capital,  the 
Nevsky  fProspekt,  gave  me  a  glimpse  of 
a  special  ixhase  of  patrician  Russian  life. 
Soon  after  my  entrance,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  who  was  not  concerned  in  the  up¬ 
per  floors,  came  to  my  rooms,  explaining 
that  he  and  his  family  lived  on  the  bel 
etage,  said  that  their  dinner  hour  was  six 
o’clock,  and  that  a  seat  at  the  table  would 
always  be  at  my  disposal.  Availing  my¬ 
self  one  day  of  my  polished  host’s  invita¬ 
tion,  I  was  ukhered  into  a  spacious  din¬ 
ing-room  where,  in  company  with  other 
impromptu  guests,  I  enjoyed  a  meal 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  critical 
palate  of  Brillat-Savarin.  Difficulties 
arising  from  the  occupancy  of  a  salon 
next  my  bedroom  by  a  lady  who 
strummed  Czemy’s  exercises  on  her 
piano  from  seven  to  eight  a.  m.,  and  then 
hammered  out  with  “damnable  iteration” 
the  last  movement  of  Weber’s  ‘X3oncert- 
stuck,”  I  adjourned  to  a  pension  on  the 
English  Quay  kept  by  two  Misses  Benson. 
My  elderly  countrywomen  were  model 
hostesses,  my  rooms  commanded  a  view 
of  the  Neva  and  the  Citadel,  the  prices 
asked  were  moderate,  and  the  unim¬ 
peachable  table  d’hote  was  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  bachelor  members  of  the  up- 
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per  stratum  of  the  business  English  col¬ 
ony,  whose  conversation  abounded  in 
useful  lights  on  Russian  affairs. 

When  a  juvenile  English  diplomat  is 
pitxrhforiced  for  the  first  time  into  foreign 
society,  his  manners  will  seldom  be  in 
tune  with  those  of  his  milieu.  But  un¬ 
less  he  is  as  obtuse  to  hints  as  the  awk¬ 
ward  recipient  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  let¬ 
ters,  he  soon  acquires  a  modicum  of 
Continental  social  veneer.  The  good¬ 
nature  of  my  colleagues  of  all  ranks 
helped  me  to  pull  through  various  mis¬ 
takes  of  ignorance  and  shyness,  they 
patted  me  on  the  back  as  a  linguist  above 
the  youthful  English  average,  and  I  soon 
learned  to  season  my  talk  with  locutions 
like  “sapristi,”  “nom.d’un  chien,”  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  Parisian  vernacu¬ 
lar.  There  wag  the  burly  Marquis  de 
OaEitelbajac,  whom  no  one  would  have 
picked  out  as  the  representative  of  the 
Tuileries:  the  slender  Count  Mensdorff, 
so  typical  of  sixteen-quartered  Vienna, 
afterwards  (in  1866)  as  chief  adviser  of 
the  Kaiser  Franz  Josef,  the  victim  of 
Bismarckian  statecraft  and  Moltke’s 
strategy:  the  Envoy  from  Berlin,  Graf 
Rochow,  whose  subserviency  to  local 
promptings  made  our  Chief  speak  in  a 
despatch  of  “my  Prussian  colleague 
whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  considering 
as  a  Russian  Cabinet  Minister,”  a  meas¬ 
urement  almost  equally  applicable  to 
General  Castelbajac.  The  Legation  of 
the  Bhahinshah  by  no  means  made  me 
quote  the  Horatian  “Persicos  odi  ap¬ 
paratus.”  Of  my  diplomatic  associates, 
none  was  livelier  than  the  Persian  secre¬ 
tary,  who  would  come  to  my  rooms,  on 
free  eveuings,  to  play  chess.  If  his 
seeming  ignorance  of  Hafiz  and  Firdousi 
disappointed  me,  he  was  always  ready 
to  spin  Anacreontic  stories  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses  when  teaching  (Russian  ladies  of 
distinction  the  moves  of  a  certain  recon¬ 
dite  form  of  “fool’s  mate.” 

About  fifty  years  before  'the  date  of 
my  Russian  residence,  one  of  my  Indian 
relatives  accompanied  a  mission  to  the 
Shah  Fath  Ali,  who,  like  his  courtiers, 
expressed  great  admiration  of  the  young 
man’s  looks  and  general  appearance. 
Furthermore,  the  visitor’s  portrait  was 


painted,  and  hung  up  in  the  palace,  while 
the  successor  of  Cambyses  and  Xerxes 
wrote  a  couplet.  Stating  that  “when 
Istargi  came  we  ceased  to  look  at  the 
Sun.”  The  lines  of  the  royal  rival  of 
Hafiz  travelled  to  Afghanistan.  Forty 
years  later,  one  of  my  brothers,  when 
crossing  the  North-West  Provinces  of 
India,  met  the  Amir  Dost  Muhammad, 
who  was  travelling  as  prisoner  'to  Cal¬ 
cutta  after  his  seizure  by  the  ill-fated 
Sir  William  Macnaghten.  Having  dul.v 
made  his  obeisance  to  the  captive,  my 
brother  was  presented  to  him  as  “Is¬ 
targi,”  upon  which  the  Dost  smiled,  and 
recited  the  couplet  in  question.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  (the  representative  of  Nasr-ed-din 
at  the  Russian  Court  was  less  complete, 
for  he  said  that,  though  he  knew  the  pic¬ 
ture,  he  could  not  quote  the  verses.  I 
am  told  that  though  Fath  All’s  rhyme  is 
now  more  or  less  forgotten  in  Teheran, 
everyone  knows  the  portrait  of  the  hand¬ 
some  Englishman  in  knee-breeches  and 
coloured  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  hangs 
in  an  upper  room  of  the  Kasr-Kajar 
palace,  near  the  capital. 

My  cards  had  not  been  sown  on  stones. 
Their  delivery  brought  me  a  speedy  in¬ 
vitation  to  dine  with  the  Russian  Roths¬ 
child,  Baron  Stieglitz,  who  lived  in  a 
fine  house  near  the  pension.  Flattering 
myself  that  I  had  for  once  conquered 
the  London  vice  of  unpunctuality,  I 
reached  the  great  financier’s  salon  about 
the  hour  specified  on  the  card.  After 
a  pleasant  greeting  from  my  Amphitryon, 
I  was  accosted  by  King  Bomba’s  Min¬ 
ister,  the  Duca  di  Regina,  who  with  his 
inseparable  secretary,  the  Marchese  Cito, 
at  his  heels,  accosted  me,  in  the  tingling 
accent  of  “belJa  Napoli,”  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “Ah!  mon  cher,  on  venait  de  dire 
que  vous  arrivez  toujours  le  lendemain!” 
This  useful  reminder  was  followed  by 
my  first  nibble  at  a  delicacy  which  in 
Russia,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
serves  as  grace  before  meat.  The  caviar 
here  laid  on  small  dishes  of  Sevres  bleu 
du  Roi  was,  of  course,  the  veritable  roe 
of  the  Volga  sturgeon  and  sterlet— a  very 
different  article  from  'the  Baltic  and 
Elbe  fishes’  eggs,  or  the  roe  of  the  Mar¬ 
seilles  mallet,  pahned  off  in  other  coun- 
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tries  as  the  real  thing.  A  millionaire 
was  naturally  bound  to  give  his  guests 
soup  (oukha)  made  from  Astrakhan  ster¬ 
lets,  a  help  of  which  decoction  might  be 
worth  about  11.  10s.  If  the  accompany¬ 
ing  lalk  struck  me  as  being  of  a  rather 
trumpery  species,  the  table  itself  was  a 
poem  of  carnations  and  white  lilacs  rival¬ 
ling  in  colour  the  bowls  of  Mnrcolini 
Dresden  in  which  they  were  arranged, 
and  glistening  in  the  vibrating  light  of  a 
forest  of  candles. 

The  leading  members  of  our  colony  on 
the  Neva  were  profitably  engaged  in 
finance,  commerce,  factory  work,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  other  branches  of  business. 
The  men  did  honour  to  English  intelli¬ 
gence  and  enterprise;  of  ttheir  women¬ 
folk,  some,  as  my  steamer  experiences 
had  already  shown  me,  were  very  at¬ 
tractive,  As  Russia  had  not  yet  ewolved 
a  dress-clothes’  middle  class,  and  the 
aristocracy  were  not  within  their  reach, 
our  people  had  to  content  themselves  with 
such  social  amusement  as  they  could  ex- 
ttract  from  their  own  little  entertain¬ 
ments.  But  their  energies  did  not  stop 
at  caviar  and  waltzes;  there  was,  for  in¬ 
stance,  an  English  book-club  and  a  de¬ 
bating  society.  The  representatives  of 
the  houses  of  Baird,  Oazalet,  Bell.  An¬ 
derson,  may  not  have  raised  our  little 
senate  to  the  dignity  of  the  Cambridge 
“Union”  (of  which  body,  let  me  add,  1 
was  Secretary  when  Sir  William  Har- 
court  and  Sir  James  Stephen  were  the 
leaders  of  debate),  but  they  attained  a 
very  creditable  parliamentary  level.  Our 
Consul,  to  believe  a  current  story  which 
I  never  verified,  had  previously  owned 
and  edited  the  “Morning  Post.”  Lord 
Palmerston,  said  the  wags,  requiring  at 
a  particular  juncture  an  organ  of  his 
own,  bought  our  friend  out,  and  procured 
for  him  the  consulate  at  St.  Petersburg 
by  way  of  bonus.  His  name,  they  pre¬ 
tended,  was  “T.  Mitchell,”  and  this,  by 
a  series  of  changes  and  elongations,  was 
finally  transmuted  into  the  aristocratic 
“C.  Eastland  de  Michele”  of  his  signa¬ 
tures  and  his  cards.  In  any  case,  our 
friend  did  credit  to  the  Consular  Service: 
a  certain  pomp  of  manner  did  not  lessen 


the  esteem  inspired  by  his  intelligence, 
industry,  and  goodness  of  heart. 

Having  an  interest  in  Cronstadt,  I  was 
glad  when,- after  the  gulf  was  frozen,  Mr. 
Michele  proposed  to  drive  me  there  in  his 
sledge  tha't  we  might  attend  a  ball  given 
by  our  Vice-Consul  at  the  port.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  the  permit  required  from  sledges  de¬ 
scending  from  the  city  down  to  the  ice 
road,  w’e  were  stopped  at  starting,  but 
afterwards,  giving  the  authorities  a'C  the 
barrier  the  slip,  arrived  at  our  destina¬ 
tion.  The  lively  little  ball  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  airing  my  incipient  con¬ 
versational  Russian,  and  my  next  day’s 
stroll  in  sight  of  the  forts  and  batteries 
of  the  harbour  filled  me  with  schemes 
of  attack  of  which  no  doubt,  Vegetius 
and  Vauban  would  have  been  proud. 
After  our  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  Mr. 
Michele  read  me  a  strongly  worded 
remonstrance  <to  the  Russian  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  in  which  repeated  use  was  made  of 
my  name.  Thinking  that  the  proper 
protector  of  an  Attache,  if  officially 
aggrieved,  was  the  Minister,  not  the  Con¬ 
sul,  I  objected  to  these  references  to  my¬ 
self,  whereupon  Mr,  Michele  removed 
them  by  scratches,  wnich,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  interpolations,  gave  the  document 
a  very  untidy  appearance.  On  my  re¬ 
lating  these  details  to  :Sir  Hamilton,  he 
entirely  approved  my  conduct,  and  a  few 
days  later  showed  me  a  private  letter 
just  received  from  Count  Nesselrode, 
who  stated  that  unless  the  Consul  with¬ 
drew  his  objectionable  Note  the  Imperial 
Representative  in  Ix)ndon  would  be  in¬ 
structed  to  apply  for  his  removal  from 
his  post.  Hearing  through  me  of  this 
■threat,  and  also  that  my  Chief  could 
hardly  interpose  on  his  behalf,  Mr. 
Michele  sensibly  gave  way,  so  that  no 
harm  was  done. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  came  the  no¬ 
tice  that  the  Emperor  would  receive 
Lord  Napier  and  myself  at  the  Winter 
Palace.  Our  presentation  would,  we 
understood,  be  effected  in  the  cercle 
manner,  in  which,  jtiSt  before  a  Court 
ball  or  other  Royal  entertainment,  or,  as 
in  our  case,  on  a  separate  occasion,  the 
persons  to  whom  such  honour  is  ac¬ 
corded  are  grouped  apart,  and  addressed 
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in  turn  by  the  Sovereign.  When  I 
stepped  into  my  sledge,  wrapped  in  my 
bear-skin  schuba,  the  air  was  still,  the 
mercury  stood  at  ten  degrees  below  'the 
freezing-point  of  Reaumur,  while  the 
broad  Neva,  no  longer  racing  through 
tne  bridges  and  curling  up  beneath  the 
opposite  shore,  lay  a  motionless,  frozen 
serpent  of  ice,  glittering  like  crystal  in 
the  December  sun,  whose  beams  were 
flashing  at  intervals  from  'the  spires  of 
the  opposite  citadel.  Jerking  the  horses’ 
reins,  my  kucher  started  at  a  canter  up 
the  snow-bound  quay  past  the  familiar 
houses  of  Baron  Stieglitz  and  the  Lega¬ 
tion.  Then,  leaving  the  river  ^to  the  left, 
we  glided  into  the  vast  space  encircled 
by  the  cordon  of  huge  erections  built  by 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  successors  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  administra¬ 
tion.  Designed  by  Italians  of  the  de¬ 
cadent  period,  the  Admiralty,  the  Winter 
Palace  (an  edifice  larger  than  the  Ix)uvre) 
with  its  annex,  the  Hermitage  and  the 
modem  Office  of  the  General  Staff  with 
its  lofty  and  endless  facade,  and  its 
enormous  archway  leading  into  the 
Nevsky  Prospekt,  could  not  equal  in 
purity  of  style  the  masterpieces  of  the 
cinque  cento.  But  while  the  Piazzetta 
of  St.  Mark  and  the  Louvre  might  give 
you  a  sense  of  magical  beauty  and  dig¬ 
nified  elegance,  the  Russian  combination 
of  great  structures  and  outstretched 
area  inspired  the  feeling  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  subl'me.  And  the  scene  had  its 
moral— fronting  the  vast  habitation  of  the 
Tsars,  stood,  within  a  stone’s-throw,  the 
central  governing  'apparatus  of  their 
colossal  Empire. 

The  approach  to  the  Winter  Palace, 
followed  by  the  scene  presented  by  the 
vesiibule  and  the  marble  staircase,  and, 
finally,  by  the  columnar  chamber  of  re¬ 
ception  called  St.  George’s  Hall,  filled 
me  with  new  sensations.  Our  presenta¬ 
tion  group  of  six  persons  was  received 
and  placed  by  a  chamberlain  with  an 
ivory  stick,  who  was  supported  by  two 
dark  Asiatics  in  flowing  red  and  white 
Oriental  robes.  Suddenly  the  folding 
doors  opposite  us  were  thrown  back,  and 
there  appeared  a  domestic,  behind  whom, 
moving  with  stately  step,  towering  in 


height,  and  wearing  a  plain  green  uni¬ 
form,  walked  the  majestic  Nicholas. 
Crossing  the  hall  to  our  cercle,  the  Ruler 
of  All  the  Russias  stopped  before  Lord 
Napier,  who  was  thereupon  introduced 
by  the  Ivory  Stick.  Here  'then  was  the 
mighty  Autocrat  of  whom  the  friend  of 
my  youth,  Carlyle,  comparing  him  in 
“Hero-Worship”  with  our  governors  of 
India,  wrote  that  he  “did  a  great  deal  in 
keeping  such  a  tract  of  earth  politically 
together.”  His  noble  stature  and  finely 
chiselled  features,  with  his  half-sympa¬ 
thetic,  half-melancholy,  somewhat  obsti¬ 
nate  look,  his  blonde  complexion  and 
light  hair  and  curled  mustachios,  did  not 
tell  the  story  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
his  fifty-six  years  of  life,  nearly  half  of 
which  had  passed  in  tthe  exercise  of 
grinding  despotic  force  at  home,  and  the 
unflinching  pursuit  of  Russian  objects 
abroad.  At  this  juncture  thoughts  of 
slaughtered  Decabrists  and  Poles  did  not 
trouble  me:  my  aesthetic  sensibility  was 
uppermost  when  I,  in  my  tturn,  was  face 
to  face  with  this  matchless  type  of  Slav 
dignity  and  elegance,  and  heard  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  his  musical,  seductive  voice. 

The  conversation  of  a  crowned  head 
with  a  young  diplomat  seldom  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  “Y  a-t-il  longtemps  que 
vous  etes  ici?”  and  a  highly  abbreviated 
response.  When  I  prolonged  my  answer 
by  an  allusion  to  the  splendid  horses  with 
whom  I  had  shared  the  perils  of  the  Dog¬ 
ger  Bank,  the  Emperor  made  some  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  above  formula,  and  finally 
left  me  with  a  smile.  My  next  neigh¬ 
bour  in  the  cercle  belonged  to  the  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Legation  of  one  of  Russia’s 
most  submissive  allies.  But,  far  from 
showing  sympathy  in  that  quarter,  the 
Autocrat  looked  grimly  at  his  victim, 
and  walked  away  in  silence,  well  illus¬ 
trating  the  inspired  lines  in  which  Dry- 
den’s  Alexander  “assumes  the  god,  af¬ 
fects  the  nod.” 

The  early  experiences  of  the  son  of  the 
murdered  Paul  were  not  calculated  to 
give  him  artistic  tastes.  The  picture  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Hermitage  was  accessible 
from  his  apartments  in  the  Winter  Palace 
by  a  corridor  a  few  steps  long;  but  he 
did  not  care  for  his  forty  Rembrandts, 
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or  for  Paul  V'eronese’s  marvellous  por¬ 
trait  of  Pope  Paul  III.  His  musical  ideal 
■was  said  to  be  the  tattoo,  at  which  rhyth¬ 
mical  concord  of  military  sounds  no  one 
will,  however,  laugh  who  has  heard  a 
Zapfenstreich  as  executed  by  the  imited 
drums  of  a  German  Army  Corps.  Thanks 
to  his  munificence,  the  great  Italians  of 
the  day  could  be  beard  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  in  “Don  Giovanni,”  “H  Barbiere,” 
“Brnani,”  “Le  Prophete”  (its  'title  ,bow- 
dlerised  on  theological  grounds  into  “II 
Trionfo  della  Fe”).  In  1852  the  stars 
present  were  Viardot-Garcia,  Bosio,  La- 
blache,  Ronconi,  and  Mario. 

Concerts  were  plentiful,  and  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  choirs  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  showed  that  the  Slav  larynx 
could  produce  tones  of  an  indescribable 
velvety  blackness  of  timbre  which  seemed 
to  surge  up  from  cavernous  depths  far 
below  the  reach  of  the  Italian  basso 
profondo  voice.  By  the  famous  author 
of  the  “Postilion  de  Longjumeau,”  the 
fortissimos  of  the  members  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Chapel,  who  were  chiefly  peasants 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  sang  without  accom¬ 
paniments  or  conductor,  were  compared 
to  discharges  of  artillery.  Berlioz,  in  his 
“Voyage  Musical,”  noticing  'the  amazing 
vocal  compass  of  these  artists,  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  precision  with 
which  their  choral  thunders  were  dis¬ 
solved  into  gentle  zephyrs  of  sound,  evap¬ 
orating,  as  he  said,  into  the  empyrean. 

From  my  early  childhood  upwards  I 
had  always  been  under  the  suzerainty  of 
“Frau  Musika.”  Whether  encoring  my 
nurse  when  she  sang  “Pussycat  Mew 
jumped  over  a  coal,”  or  begging  her, 
when  we  were  passing  'through  London 
on  one  of  my  holiday  journeys  from 
school,  to  get  a  cab  that  we  might  hear 
Mendelssohn  conduct  his  “St.  Paul,”  my 
feelings  were  always  those  of  a  melo- 
mane.  Great  was  my  delight  when  my 
protectress  of  the  Taurida  Palace,  who 
had  discovered  my  weakness  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  took  me  to  an  aristocratic  house 
me  evening  where  Rubinstein  was  to 
play. 

If  the  young  Russian’s  European  rep¬ 
utation  was  already  made,  his  powers 
were  not  yet  in  their  zenith.  But  his 


readings,  his  alternations  of  softness  and 
hammer-strcrices,  and  the  crashing  orches¬ 
tral  volume  of  his  tone,  were  revelations 
to  one  to  whom,  as  in  my  own  case,  the 
somewhat  chilly  performances  of  Mme. 
Pleyel  and  ithe  young  Arabella  Goddard 
were  the  summits  of  pianoforte  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  mechanical  developments  of 
that  instrument,  and  the  hopeless  acoustic 
conditions  of  the  vast  modern  music-hall, 
have  driven  pianists  to  various  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  old  technique,  so  that  the 
standardisation  of  artists  like  Thalberg, 
Rubinstein,  Tausig,  and  my  later  ac¬ 
quaintances  Liszt  and  Bulow,  and  the 
moderns  is  a  hopeless  task.  For  the 
present  I  may  remark  that  with  the 
evening  in  question  commenced  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the 
great  artist’s  life.  In  my  Russian  days 
it  was  my  habit  to  follow  performances 
of  chamber  music  with  the  scores  of  the 
well-known  miniature  Leipsic  editions  in 
my.  hand,  a  trick  of  questionable  utility 
for  which  Rubinstein  used  to  chaff  me. 
One  night  at  the  old  Philharmonic  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  after  the 
Crimean  war,  where  he  was  playing 
Beethoven’s  “Emperor”  Concerto,  I 
joined  him  between  the  parts,  putting 
the  question  “Do  you  know  me  again?” 
On  this,  thrusting  his  huge  fingers  into 
bis  black  leonine  locks,  Rubinatein  burst 
out  laughing  and  replied,  “What?  Do  you 
suppose  I  don’t  remember  the  little 
books?” 

The  dinners  at  the  Legation  had  no 
end.  and  one  day  at  dessert  the  Chief, 
who  had  bis  Opera  box,  though  he  did 
not,  like  some  of  us  moderns,  call  music 
“a  branch  of  knowledge,”  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  commnnica'tion.  The  composer 
of  “The  'Bohemian  Girl,”  “The  En¬ 
chantress,”  “The  Maid  of  Artois,”  and 
other  popular  operas,  had  arrived  for  the 
winter  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  The 
great  Balfe,  said  Sir  Hamilton,  had 
brought  him  a  letter  from  a  high  quarter, 
and  we  should  meet  him  next  evening  at 
dinner.  Coming  duly  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  I, found  that  five  minutes  had  suf¬ 
ficed  to  make  the  musician  very  much  at 
home.  Of  smallish  stature,  he  had  an 
oblong  face,  and  his  intimacy  of  manner. 
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jocularity,  and  self-assurance  made  him  the  young  lady  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
the  typical  Irishman,  although  his  reso-  Hamilton’s  successor.  Sir  John  Crami)- 
onaut,  Italianised  voice  had  lost  the  ton — a  union  soon  dissolved  in  favour  of 
accent  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  gave  his  a  marriage  with  the  Due  De  Frias, 
arm  to  Lady  Seymour  as  if  he  had  Balfe’s  residence  on  the  English  Quay 
known  her  for  years,  and  contributed  must  have  put  money  in  his  purse,  for 
to  our  conversation  by  a  flow  of  humor-  his  capabilities  as  singing  master  were 
ous  exclamations  and  stories,  none  of  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  Schira  or  our 
which,  however,  smelt  of  “the  shop.”  great  Garcia,  although  some  of  his  Eng- 
Starting  as  a  successful  violinist,  our  lish  lady  pupils  complained  that  the  edu- 
Signor  Balfi  became  a  favourite  baritono  cation  of  their  vocal  cords  was  some- 
basso  in  the  Opera-houses  of  Italy,  times  interrupted  by  the  teacher’s  divaga- 
showed  special  skill  and  taste  as  an  ac-  tions  into  other  chapters  of  physiology, 
compunist  on  the  piano,  finally  arriving  Perhaps  the  moral  susceptibilities  of  the 
at  the  post  of  conductor  at  the  Haymar-  Russian  ewig  weibliche  were  not  too 
ket,  where,  if  his  baton  was  not  quite  puritanically  acute;  in  any  case,  Balfe's 
wielded  Tvith  Costa’s  fiery  disciplinary  clients  at  St.  Petersburg  were  numerous, 
force,  his  orchestral  readings  had  a  and  Grand  Duchesses  were  glad  to  profit 
finesse  of  their  own.  by  his  lessons.  One  of  his  Imperial 

An  immense  success  was  a  concert  learners,  for  whose  solfeggios  and  solos 
given  by  Balfe  in  the  “'Hall  of  the  No-  expressed  admiration,  gave  him  a 

bility.’’  I  still  hear  the  melodious  bari-  piece  of  Moscow  jewellery, 

tone  sounds  that  vibrated  through  the  ^^en  handed  over,  so  to  speak,  as 

air  when  he  began,  not  in  the  casual  ^  the  appropriate  bureau  of  the 

style  of  to-day,  but  with  the  olf-fashioned  Winter  Palace,  was  honoured  as  an  order 
delicacy  of  tone  and  accento  (Anglice,  ^ 

consonant  emphasis),  to  deliver  his  Senza  The  St.  Petersburg  of  those  days  could 
tanti  compliment!,  the  opening  words  of  boast  of  an  amateur  string  quartet  party 
the  mezzo-carattere  dueit  which  he  sang  which  had  not  its  equal  in  any  other 
with  his  wife,  who  was  an  ex-opera-  capital.  The  ’cellist  was  Count  Wiel- 
singer.  Supplementary  to  this  fine  ex-  horski,  the  owner  of  a  fine  mansion  with 
hibition  of  that  noble  art,  the  bel  canto,  a  concert-room,  who  asked  me  to  be  bis 
now  dead  and  buried,  was  an  ‘At  home,’  guest.  He  introduced  me  to  a  tall  aris- 
given  by  the  Signora,  when  the  Legation  tocrat,  who  questioned  me  on  my  knowl- 
was  present.  Mario,  of  course,  was  there,  edge  and  preferences  in  the  domain  of 
the  observed  not  only  of  all  bther  ob-  chamber  music.  When  I  replied  that  my 
servers,  but  also  by  a  lynx-eyed  old  maid  taste  was,  of  course,  only  in  a  state  of 
from  London,  'who  had  fallen  a  victim  development,  but  that  my  present  ideal 
to  one  of  those  hopeless  attachments  by  was  Beethoven’s  quartet  No.  13  in  B 
which  the  great  tenor  was  so  constantly  flat,  dedicated  to  Prince  Galitzin,  my 
annoyed.  This  unhappy  damsel  had  fol-  interlocutor  drew  himself  up  and  proudly 
lowed  him  to  Russia,  but,  so  far  as  I  exclaimed,  “Monsieur,  e’est  moi!’’:  his  in- 
could  learn,  never  contrived  to  eichangre  fanitine  name,  he  said,  had  been  prefixed 
a  word  with  the  object  of  her  passion,  to  the  said  masterpiece  as  a  compliment 
who  was  by  no  means  addicted  to  amuse-  to  his  father,  with  whom  Beethoven  was 
ments  of  the  amorous  sort.  The  charm-  ,  on  intimate  terms.  The  Prince  proceeded 
ing  Miss  Victoire’s  performance  of  the  to  present  me  to  the  first  violin.  General 
“Sonata  Pathetique”  was,  perhaps,  more  Lvoff  (the  author  of  the  Russian  national 
satisfactory  than  her  eventual  appear-  hymn  and  director  of  the  Imperial 
ance  at  the  Haymarket  Opera  as  prima  Chapel,  rated  by  Schumann  not  as  a 
donna  in  the  “Sonnambula,”  a  proceed-  mere  amateur,  but  as  a  high-class  virtu- 
ing  calculated  to  provoke  dangerous  com-  oso);  also  to  one  M.  Lenz,  who,  he  said, 
parisons  with  the  Amina  of  Jenny  Lind,  had  published  a  book  called  “Beethoven 
Not  long  afterwards,  strange  to  say,  ’  et  ses  trois  Styles,’’  which  every  melo- 
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maue  ought  to  study.  This  gentleman’s 
enthusiastic,  yet  accurately  analytical, 
talk  delighted  me,  and  when  he  said, 
more  than  once,  in  enforcing  his  argu¬ 
ments,  “Achetez  mon  livre,”  I  decided  to 


follow  his  injunction.  I  wish  the  book 
stood  on  my  reduced  shelves  now,  by 
the  side  of  Stendhal’s  notable  monograph 
on  Rossini. 


JOY  AND  SORROW. 


By  FRANCIS  ANNLSLLY. 

(From  Chamber’s  Journal.) 

On  Time’s  highway  I  toJl,  and  with  me 
twain 

Go  ever  onward;  and  my  cup  is  filled 

One  moment  with  Joy’s  drops  all  heav- 
en-dlstilled. 

Anon  with  weary  Sorrow’s  tears  and  pain. 

Yet  are  these  mingled.  Joy  still  tastes 
of  tears, 

And  tears  of  laughter;  and  at  times 
Joy’s  face 

Wears  Sorrow’s  semblance  for  a  little 
space. 

Betwixt  oonfllctlng  lights  of  hopes  and 
fears. 

My  soul  asks,  trembling,  “When  I  stand 
with  Death 

Revealing  larger  life,  will  Joy  alone, 

Or  Sorrow,  lead  my  footsteps  to  the 
Throne?’’ 

A  voice  within  me  cried— the  Spirit’s 
breath— 

"Not  Joy  nor  Sorrow,  at  thy  soul’s  re¬ 
lease, 

A,waits  that  unknown  bliss:  God’s  per¬ 
fect  peace.” 
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The  Use  of  Statistics. 

By  r.  R.  tAST. 

(Prom  the  Westmineter  Review.) 


BTATISTIOS  enter  more  and 
more  into  the  discussion  of 
public  (juestions.  Arguments 
involving  an  appeal  >to  statis¬ 
tics  are  more  and  more  frequent.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  statistics 
is  therefore  necessary  to  every  one  who 
wishes  to  form  correct  judgments  on  pub¬ 
lic  questions,  and  the  hints  which  follow 
may  be  found  instructive. 

Statistics  give  information  about  the 
state  of  things.  The  information  can 
only  influence  action  by  comparison, 
conscious  or  unconscious.  For  all  delib¬ 
erate  action  involves  choice  between  al¬ 
ternatives,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
information  can  influence  choice  is  by 
adding  to  or  deducting  from  the  weight 
of  one  of  the  alternatives  in  the  mental 
scales.  Suppose  a  boy  is  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  enter  for  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  examinations  or  not.  Statistics  as 
to  the  rate  of  pay  in  the  Civil  Service 
would  affect  his  comparison  of  the  net 
.advantages  of  the  Civil  Service  with  the 
net  advantages  of  other  occupations.  But 
statistics,  besides  being  used  directly  in 
this  way,  are  used  indirectly,  to  throw 
light  on  the  effects  of  a  given  cause,  and 
so  give  information  about  the  state  of 
things  which  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  cause.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  the  country  has 
been  deluged  with  statistics  intended  to 
elucidate  the  effects  of  Protection  and 
Free  Trade. 

The  first  great  mistake  to  be  avoided 
in  either  case  is  the  drawing  of  conclu¬ 
sions  from  irrelevant  statistics.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the  public 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  did  not 


lower  the  price  of  bread,  and  supported 
his  contention  by  statistics  showing  the 
average  price  of  corn  for  years  before 
and  after  1846.  Now  'the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed  in  1846,  but  the  abolition 
of  the  duties  was  not  complete  till  1849, 
so  that  during  three  of  the  years  Mr. 
Chamberlain  counted  in  among  the  Free 
Trade  years,  the  high  duties  were  still 
in  force.  Similarly,  comparisons  have 
been  made  between  English  and  German 
savings  banks  deposits.  But  the  words 
savings  bank  do  not  mean  the  same  thing 
in  England  as  in  Germany.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  not  fair  to  England. 

Very  dangerous  mistakes  may  be  made 
by  following  the  common  practice  of  de¬ 
ducing  the  condition  of  a  thing  from  some 
but  not  all  of  the  factors  which  may  af¬ 
fect  its  condition.  Suppose  we  are  com¬ 
paring  the  United  States  with  England 
with  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  a  given 
class,  say  railway  engine-drivers.  The 
most  obvious  test  is  the  money  earned 
for  a  given  amount  of  work.  Of  course 
it  proves  nothing  whatever  by  itself.  Yet 
Free  Trade  pamphlets  in  which  the 
wages  of  different  classes  of  workmen 
in  England  are  compared  with  the  wages 
earned  by  their  fellows  in  Germany, 
without  reference  to  the  cost  of  house- 
room  and  other  commodities,  have  been 
scattered  broadcast,  I  do  not  say  for  a 
moment  that  the  real  conditions  of  the 
workers  are  better  in  Germany  than  in 
England.  We  have  very  high  authority 
indeed — Professor  Marshall’s — ^for  believ¬ 
ing  that  (as  a  Free  Trader  would  ex¬ 
pect)  they  are  much  more  unfavourable 
than  the  statistics  relating  to  money 
wages  show.  Professor  Marshall  says: 
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“But  the  statistics  recently  published 
by  ihe  Board  of  Trade  show  that  money 
wages  in  Germany  have  risen  only  about 
as  fast  as  those  in  England,  and  remain 
in  almost  every  trade  a  very  long  way 
indeed  below  the  English  level,  except 
in  one  or  two  trades  under  special  condi¬ 
tions.  And,  further,  if  we  take  account 
of  the  changes  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money,  w’e  find  that  real  wages  in 
Germany  have  positively  fallen  relatively 
to  those  in  England.  I  may  remark  that 
in  1870  I  was  told  that  a  thaler,  that  is 
three  marks,  would  Ibuy  as  much  of  the 
necessaries  and  commoner  comforts  of 
life  in  Berlin  as  five  shillings  in  London; 
and  that  I  found  the  statement  to  be 
fairly  correct;  while  now  three  marks 
in  Berlin  will  buy  much  less  than  three 
shillings  in  London,  the  qualities  of  the 
goods  being  the  same.  For  this  failure 
of  the  German  people  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  the  industrial  heritage  which 
fell  to  them  with  their  new  command 
over  the  most  advanced  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  transport  there  appear  to 
be  only  two  causes.  The  first  is  the  high 
German  tariff,  and  the  second  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  German  cartels,  which,  though  not 
created  by  the  tariff,  is  fostered  by  it.” 

So  that  in  this  case  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  which  is  one  of  the 
factors  of  prosperity,  varied  in  the  same 
direction  as  money  wages.  But  so  far 
ns  any  one  reading  the  pamphlet  could 
tell  from  it,  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  might  have  varied  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  pamphlet  told  half  the 
facts,  and  no  couclusion  could  properly 
be  drawn  from  it.  Even  if  money  wages 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  were 
both  known,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
draw  exact,  though  we  might  draw  ap¬ 
proximate,  conclusions  as  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  railway  engine-drivers  in  Eng¬ 
land  compared  wirh  the  prosperity  of 
those  in  the  United  States.  For  the  cli¬ 
mates  might  differ  (as  the  climates  of 
tlie  tropics  and  of  England  differ),  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  do  more  work  at 
a  given  wage  in  the  one  country  than 
in  the  other. 

And,  further,  besides  the  things  which 
are  desired  for  themselves,  all  classes 
buy  some  things  which  are  desired  for 
purposes  of  display.  Such  of  them  as 
a  man  will  purchase  even  at  the  expense 
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of  going  without  some  of  the  things 
which  are  necessary  to  his  working  effi¬ 
ciency  are  called  conventional  neces¬ 
saries.  A  top  hat  may  be  a  conventional 
necessary.  So  often  may  be  a  parlour. 
The  amount  of  respect  which  a  given 
amount  of  expenditure  will  purchase 
varies  from  place  to  place.  It  may  cost 
a  man  either  more  or  less  to  satisfy  his 
vanity  in  the  United  ^States  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  yet  another  fact  which 
has  to  he  allowed  for  when  contrasting 
different  occupations.  It  is  constancy 
of  employment:  workmen  engaged  in  the 
building  trade  get  more  than  other  work¬ 
men  of  equal  skill  when  they  are  at 
work,  but  they  cannot  work  all  the  year 
round. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  process  of  de¬ 
ducing  the  effects  of  a  given  cause  from 
statistics,  we  find  that  the  process  is  the 
converse  of  that  just  described.  In  the 
last  example  we  started  with  the  factors, 
and  had  to  build  up  the  result,  taking 
care  to  count  in  every  factor.  In  the 
present  case  we  have  to  ascertain  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  a  certain  cause 
by  subtracting  from  a  net  result  'the  ef¬ 
fects  of  all  the  other  causes  which  have 
helped  to  produce  it.  The  great  caution 
to  be  observed  is  in  Qnetelet’s  words, 
“Be  careful  to  weigh  and  record  all  the 
possible  causes  of  an  event,  and  do  not 
attribute  to  one  what  is  really  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  combination  of  several.” 

A  difference  between  two  sets  of  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  same  kind  may  be  due  to  a 
chance  variation,  or  to  a  cause  which 
acts  periodically,  or  to  an  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  things  to  which  the 
figures  refer,  or  'to  a  combination  of 
these  factors.  To  eliminate  chance  vari¬ 
ations  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  aver¬ 
age  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
observations.  What  is  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  observations  depends  on 
the  range  and  magnitude  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  sought  'to  be  eliminated.  The  point 
is  to  take  so  many  observations  that  the 
number  of  variations  on  one  side  of  the 
true  mean  equals  the  number  of  varia¬ 
tions  (of  the  same  magnitude)  on  the 
other,  so  that  they  cancel  one  another. 
Care  is  needed  in  dealing  with  averages. 
In  the  first  place,  the  distribution  of  a 
thing  is  often  more  important  than  its 
average  strength,  as,  for  instance,  in  es- 
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timating  prosperity  by  average  income. 
Again,  there  are  certain  technical  errors 
to  be  avoided. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  death-rate 
for  one  district  is  ten  per  1,000,  and  for 
another  twenty  per  1,000.  No  valid  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  death-rate  for  the  two 
districts  together  can  be  arrived  at  unless 
we  know  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  populations.  Sometimes  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  jumped  to  that  (in  the  instance) 
the  combined  death-rate  must  be  fifteen 
per  1,000.  Care  must  be  taken  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  averages  for  successive  units  of 
space  and  time.  For  example,  the 
amounts  (to  the  nearest  thousand  mil¬ 
lion)  presented  through  the  London 
Bankers’  Clearing  House  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1901  were  six,  six,  six, 
eight,  eight,  seven,  eight,  nine,  nine,  and 
ten  thousand  millions.  The  average  for 
the  first  five  years  was  6.8  thousand  mil¬ 
lions,  and  for  the  last  five  years  8.6 
thousand  millions.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  averages  is  1.8  thousand 
millions.  But  this  difference  does  not 
represent  the  progress  from  1892  to  1901. 
The  excess  of  the  figures  for  1901  over 
those  for  1892  is  four  thousand  million. 
It  represents  the  difference  between  the 
centres  of  gravity  so  to  speak  (about  five 
years  apart)  of  the  two  sets  of  figures. 

To  eliminate  causes  which  act  period¬ 
ically  a  different  plan  may  be  adopted 
sometimes  with  advantage.  Chance  vari¬ 
ations  are  not  easy  to  trace;  in  compar¬ 
ing  two  sets  of  figures  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  chance  variation  and  of  an 
essential  difference,  and  when,  as  often 
happens,  the  figures  relate  to  a  short 
period  or  small  area,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  take  averages  which  could  be 
trusted.  But  with  periodical  variations 
the  case  is  different.  For  instance,  the 
figures  published  some  time  ago  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  show  that  employment 
moves  in  (roughly)  ten-year  cycles.  Now 
it  is  obvious  that  the  cycle  in  England 
might  not  synchronise  with  that  in  the 
United  States.  So  if  we  wished  to  com¬ 
pare  England  with  the  United  States  as 
to  employment  for  a  given  five  years’ 
period,  we  should  get  very  misleading 


results  if  we  did  not  allow  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  England  was  at  the  crest  of 
the  wave  while  the  United  States  were 
on  the  trough,  or  vice  versa.  And  in 
such  a  case  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
add  to  or  deduct  from  the  sets  of  figures 
what  is  required  to  bring  them  to  the 
same  position  on  the  wave  slope.  It  is 
assumed  that  some  special  reason  exists 
for  examining  this  particular  period  sepa¬ 
rately,  so  that  we  cannot  take  an  aver¬ 
age  of  this  and  preceding  or  succeeding 
periods  taken  together. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  to  eliminate 
are  the  effects  of  essential  differences 
between  the  things  to  which  the  figures 
refer.  Averages  are  useless,  because  the 
differences  are  not  due  to  chance.  There 
is  no  wave  to  be  allowed  for.  We  have 
to  estimate  carefully  the  effect  of  every 
factor,  and  this  is  scarcely  ever  done 
completely.  Mr.  Schooling  made  an  in¬ 
structive  blunder  lately  in  half  doing  it, 
in  his  article  “Has  Pauperism  Declined?” 
in  the  “Fortnightly  Review.”  First  of 
all  he  took  the  perfectly  correct  figures 
showing  the  proportion  of  paupers  of  all 
ages  to  the  total  population,  which  show 
that  pauperism  has  declined  considerably 
in  recent  years.  Then  he  analysed  these 
figures,  [>ointing  out  that  the  number  of 
adult  paupers  had  remained  practically 
stationary,  while  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  child  paupers  had  taken  place. 
Then  he  argued  that  as  the  birth-rate 
had  declined,  there  had  been  fewer  chil¬ 
dren  to  become  pauiters,  and  so  the  de¬ 
cline  in  pauperism  was  only  apparent 
and  due  to  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  while  the 
proportion  of  children  in  the  population, 
and  therefore  of  possible  child  paupers, 
is  less  than  it  was,  the  proportion  of 
adults,  and  therefore  of  possible  adult 
paupers,  is  greater  than  it  was,  so  that 
while  the  decline  in  child  pauperism  is 
not  so  good  as  it  looks,  the  stationary 
po.sition  of  adult  pauperism  represents  a 
fall  relatively  to  the  number  of  adults. 
And  Mr.  Schooling  is  thought  to  be  an 
authority  on  statistics. 

It  is,  however,  much  more  common  for 
factors  to  be  overlooked  than  counted 
in  when  they  really  make  no  difference. 
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Nearly  all  the  arguments  based  on  im¬ 
port  and  export  statistics  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade  that 
have  been  written  during  the  present 
controversy  are  invalid,  because  in  writ¬ 
ing  them  one  factor  has  been  overlooked. 

That  factor  is  the  invisible  export  and 
import  of  debt.  It  is  so  important,  and 
so  frequently  ignored,  that  detailed  treat¬ 
ment  of  it  may  be  permitted.  To  begin 
with,  both  Protectionists  and  Free  Trad¬ 
ers  assume  that  an  increase  of  exports  is 
always  a  gootl  thing  for  'the  exporting 
country.  That  this  is  untrue  may  be 
shown  by  a  very  simple  Illustration. 

Suppose  a  South  American  railway  bor¬ 
rows  £1,000.000  in  England  in  order  t<> 
extend  the  line,  and  suppose  the  money 
is  spent  on  Engiish  rails,  locomotives, 
goods  bought  by  the  workmen  making 
the  line,  and  so  on.  Then  evidently  the 
English  shareholders  have  hired  English 
workmen  'to  make  the  materials  for  the 
new  South  American  railway,  and  to 
make  the  things  with  which  to  hire  work¬ 
men  to  construct  it. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
English  railway  company  borrows  fl,- 
000,000  in  England  for  a  similar  purpose, 
buying  its  materials  in  England,  and 
employing  British  workmen  to  construct 
the  line.  In  this  case  the  English  share¬ 
holders  have  hired  English  workmen  to 
construct  a  railway  in  England  for  them. 

In  the  first  case  our  exports  would  be 
increased  by  £1,000,000,  in  the  second 
case  they  would  not  be  increased  at  all. 
But  it  does  ne’e  follow  that  England 
would  be  any  better  off  in  the  first  case. 
If  the  yield  to  the  shareholders  was  the 
same  in  each  case,  England  would  be 
worse  off.  For  a  railw’ay  is  a  benefit 
not  only  to  those  w'ho  own  it,  but  to  those 
who  travel  by  it  or  buy  goods  that  have 
been  sent  by  it.  And  in  the  first  case 
this  benefit  would  go  to  South  America, 
and  in  the  second  to  England,  If  by  the 
aid  of  a  jinn  we  could  transport  all  our 
railways  to  the  United  States,  they  would 
make  a  splendid  addition  'to  our  exports; 
but  we  should  miss  them.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  South-Eastern,  absence  might 
make  the  heart  grow  fonder. 

But  of  course  It  is  not  correct  to  as- 
•sume  that  whenever  England  lends 
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money  abroad  the  money  is  spent  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Let  us  consider  what  may  happen 
when,  for  instance,  Japan  borrows  money 
from  Englishmen: 

(1)  England  may  reduce  the  debt  owing 
to  her  by  other  countries  by  selling 
abroad  foreign  securities,  such  as  Ameri¬ 
can  railway  shares. 

(2)  England  may  increase  the  debt  ow¬ 
ing  by  her  to  other  countries  by  selling 
abroad  English  securities,  such  as  Con¬ 
sols. 

In  either  case  England  does  not  really 
provide  the  capital  required  by  Japan. 
The  country  to  whom  'the  securities  are 
sold  provide  it  (unless  the  country  imi¬ 
tates  England  in  selling  securities). 

(3)  England  may  send  goods  to  Japan. 
This  has  actually  occurred  lately.  Large 
orders  for  clothing  have  been  placed  in 
England. 

(4)  England  may  send  goods  to  a  third 
country  which  supplies  goods  to  Japan 
(or  to  a  fourth  which  sends  goods  to 
Japan— 'the  chain  may  be  long).  This 
is  probably  by  far  the  most  frequently 
used  method  of  sending  capital  abroad. 
How  it  comes  about  will  be  more  clearly 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  quoted  from  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Felix  Schuster  before  the  Institute  of 
Bankers  on  December  16,  1903.  This 
paper,  and  the  speeches  delivered  in  the 
discussion  which  followed  'the  reading  of 
it  (from  one  of  which  I  have  already 
quoted),  contain  an  immense  amount  of 
information  and  instructive  argument. 
Mr,  Schuster  says: 

“The  merchant  who  sells  his  goods 
here  does  not  know,  nor  does  he  care, 
w'hether  any  goods  go  out  in  exchange; 
he  obtains  payment,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
a  bill  of  exchange,  which  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  an  export  of  gold,  but  which 
gives  the  holder  of  such  bills  'the  power 
of  withdrawing  gold  from  here  if  he  so 
chooses.  Thus  we  have  at  certain  times, 
such  as  the  present,  withdrawals  of  gold, 
which  can  be  directly  traced  to  our  im¬ 
ports  of  wheat  and  cotton  from  the 
United  States,  or  Egypt,  or  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic.  Such  exports  of  gold  may 
necessitate  the  raising  of  our  money 
rates  to  a  level  above  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  in  order  not  to  further  deplete  our 
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stock  of  the  precious  metal;  thus  for¬ 
eign  money  is  attracted  until  such  time 
when  we  can  lower  our  rates  again, 
through  having  in  our  turn  received  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  for  goods  shipped  to  other 
countries,  or  for  services  rendered  them. 
A  prolonged  period  of  rates  prevailing 
here  at  a  higher  level  than  in  other  cen¬ 
tres  has  an  additional  effect:  .investment 
stocks  go  down;  in  countries  that  have 
taken  the  gold  from  us,  or  have  the  pow¬ 
er  to  take  gold,  the  opposite  takes  place, 
money  becomes  cheaper  and  investment 
stocks  rise,  the  consequence  is  that  the 
home  investor  in,  say,  American  railway 
bonds,  finds  the  return  to  him  is  less  than 
the  return  on  a  home  investment,  and  he 
will  be  induced  to  sell.” 

Now,  as  the  only  way  we  can  lend 
money  abroad  is  by  sending  securities,  or 
goods  and  services,  and  as  if  we  send 
,  away  securities  we  do  not  really  provide 
any  capital,  it  is  obvious  that  when  we 
really  invest  more  capital  than  usual 
abroad  cur  exports  of  goods  and  services 
must  increase;  and  conversely,  when  we 
invest  less  than  usual  abroad,  our  ex¬ 
ports  must  decrease.  Now,  according  to 
Mr.  Schuster,  there  actually  was  a 
change  in  the  direction  in  which  we  in¬ 
vested  our  capital  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

“In  1891  financial  troubles  in  South 
America  brought  about  a  total  change 
of  feeling  with  regard  to  foreign  invest¬ 
ments,  and  the  new  capital  issues  fell  to 
£105,000,000  in  that  year,  to  £81,000,000 
in  1892,  to  £49,000,000  in  1893.  From 
1891  onwards  there  is  a  rapid  and  ma¬ 
terial  fall  in  our  exports,  which  contin¬ 
ued  till  1895;  during  that  period,  which 
we  bankers  remember  so  well  as  one  of 
excessively  cheap  money,  when  all  for¬ 
eign  enterprise  was  under  a .  cloud,  the 
seeds  were  sown  for  the  very  large  mu¬ 
nicipal  borrowings  which  at  present  give 
rise  to  so  much  serious  reflection.  The 
indebtedness  of  local  authorities  in  the 
United  Kingdom  rose  from  £265,000,000 
in  1894  to  £376,000,000  in  1901.  an  in¬ 
crease  in  seven  years  of  £111,000,000. 
The  distrust  of  investors  in  foreign  se¬ 
curities  was  increased  in  1893  by.  the 
Australian  banking  losses,  and  in  subse¬ 


quent  ye.ars  by  the  currency  troubles  in 
the  United  States.  In  1895  peace  was 
concluded  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
the  large  w’ar  indemnity  was  paid  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  raising  the  stock  of 
gold  to  unprecedented  figures.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  home  securities  increased,  and 
record  prices  were  reached.  In  1896  new 
capital  applied  for  again  rose  Ito  £153,- 
000,000.  The  demand  was  not  so  much 
for  foreign  or  colonial  securities,  but 
mainly  for  home  investments  and  indus¬ 
trial  undertakings  of  all  sorts.  We  have 
thus  a  distinct  change  in  the  channels  of 
investment;  we  deliberately  turned  away 
from  foreign  and  colonial  enterprises  in 
favour  of  investments  in  the  home  mar¬ 
kets,  and  to  that  may  be  directly  due 
part  of  the  lack  of  expansion  in  our  ex¬ 
ports  which  would  have  followed  natur¬ 
ally  had  we  placed  the  capital  abroad, 
and  also  the  increase  in  our  imports  for 
the  home  industries,  which  receive  much 
of  their  material  from  abroad.” 

That  is  ito  say,  instead  of  making  rail¬ 
ways  abroad  we  were  making  tramways 
at  home. 

There  is  another  factor  which  is  often 
ignored  in  dealing  with  import  and  ex¬ 
port  statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  illustrates  well  the  need  for  careful 
examination  of  the  way  in  which  a  set 
of  statistics  is  compiled  before  using 
them  (another  instance  is  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  mistook  a  sub¬ 
stitution  of  men  for  a  larger  number  of 
children  in  the  cotton  industry  for  a  de¬ 
crease  ill  the  amount  of  labour  em¬ 
ployed). 

The  import  figures  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  represent  the  cost,  insur¬ 
ance  and  freight.  The  export  figures 
represent  the  cost  of  making  the  goods 
and  of  delivering  them  on  board  ship. 
Let  us  suppose  we  buy  £100  worth  of 
‘goods  from  America.  Let  us  suppose 
this  value  includes  all  the  expenses  until 
the  goods  are  put  on  board..  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  goods  are  brought  over  in 
English  ships.  (The  amount  of  carrying 
we  do  for  other  countries  much  more 
than  counterbalances  what  they  do  for 
us.)  Let  us  suppose  the  freight  is  £5. 
Then,  neglecting  insurance,  this  will  fig- 
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ure  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  as  an 
import  of  £105  worth  of  goods.  Now 
let  us  suppose  an  American  buys  £100 
worth  of  goods  from  us,  the  value  in¬ 
cluding  as  before  all  expenses  until  the 
goods  are  put  on  board  and  the  goods 
being  sent  across  in  English  ships.  This 
will  figure  in  the  Board  of  Trade  re¬ 
turns  as  an  export  of  £100,  the  freight 
(£5  as  before)  not  being  counted.  This 
is'obviously  wrong.  Where,  then,  should 
the  line  be  drawn  so  as  to  show  the  real 
amount  we  owe  America  and  America 
owes  us? 

Now,  in  the  first  case  we  evidently  owe 
.\merica  for  all  the  work  done  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  we  do  not  owe  America  for 
the  freight,  which  represents  work  done 
by  Englishmen.  In  the  other  case  Amer¬ 
ica  evidently  owes  us  both  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  until  the  goods  are  put  on  board 
and  the  freight,  both  of  which  represent 
British  work.  So  that  we  owe  America 
£100  and  America  owes  us  £105,  ex¬ 
actly  reversing  the  Board  of  Trade  fig¬ 
ures.  This  detailed  example  is  given  to 
show  that  it  is  the  total  freights  that 
have  to  be  considered,  and  not,  as  it  is 
sometimes  said,  “the  profits  of  our  carry¬ 
ing  trade.” 

Now  it  is  possible  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  amounts  received 
for  ocean-carrying.  Out  of  the  freights 
received  there  must  be  paid: 

(1)  The  wages  of  the  seamen  employed ; 

(2)  The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in 
shipbuilding,  who  keep  the  merchant 
fleet  up  to  its  full  strength,  and  keep  it 
in  repair.  We  ought  also  ito  include  the 
cost  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the 
ships  are  made;  but  the  statistics  are 
insufficient.  But  as  the  tonnage  of  the 
fleet  is  10,000,000  the  cost  of  iron,  steel. 


and  other  materials  used  must  be  veiTf 
great; 

(3)  The  cost  of  the  coal  used. 

.\s  to  (1)  we  have  a  definite  basis  to 
work  on.  The  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  merchant  service  in  1901  was 
97,461,  at,  say,  30s.  a  week,  that  gives  us 
about  £7,000,000  a  year. 

As  to  (2),  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  shipbuilding  in  1901  was  86,524.  It 
is  not  clear  how  many  of  these  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  building  and  repairing  our. own 
merchant  fleet,  and  how  many  in  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing  foreign  ships,  warships, 
etc.  We  shall  probably  under-estimate 
the  number  if  we  count  them  at  half 
their  full  strength.  This,  at  30s.  a  week, 
gives  us  about  £3,000,000  a  year.  Be¬ 
sides  these  there  are  the  cost  of  mate¬ 
rials  and  also  profits. 

As  to  (3),  the  value  of  the  coal  used 
can  be  stated  with  some  precision.  The 
experts  of  coal  in  1901  were  of  the  value 
of  £30,000,000.  More  than  half  the  ex- 
|K>rts  were  used  by  our  own  shipping. 
This  gives  us  £15,000,000  a  year.  This, 
without  counting  cost  of  materials  for 
ships,  profits  of  shareholders,  profits  of 
shipowners,  or  heavy  marine  insurance, 
gives  us  a  total  of  £25,000,000  a  year 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  freights.  This  is 
a  fairly  large  amount  to  be  omitted  from 
the  calculations  of  some  scores  of  writ¬ 
ers  on  the  fiscal  question. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  cail  attention 
to  the  need  for  common  sense  and  alert¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  statistics.  It  is  not 
so  much  rules  that  one  needs,  as  a  habit 
of  constantly  asking  whether  the  deduc¬ 
tions  are  justified  by  the  statistics,  a 
habit  of  constantly  watching  for  errors. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  with  all 
their  dangers,  statistics  form  the  only 
basis  for  correct  conclusions  on  very 
many  important  questions. 
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Shakespeare  in  a  Qenevan  Cloak. 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Review.) 


R.  BIRRBEOK  HILB  wrote  a  schoole  '*o  an  Ant,”  though  all  the  ver- 

book  to  prove  that  Johnson  sions  except  the  Authorised  have  “go  to 

'was  a  Whig,  and  Dr.  Thomas  the  pismire,  O  sluggard.”  The  poet 

Carter  wrote  one  equally  para-  speaks  of  charity  where  the  Genevan 

doxical  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  a  speaks  of  love;  of  our  captain  Christ 
Puritan.  His  present  volume  is  inciden-  where  the  Authorised  has  captain,  but 
dentally  directed  to  bring  out  Shake-  the  Genevan  prirrce  and  Cranmer  lord, 
speare's  familiarity  with  the  Bible  in  of  salvation.  “The  day  is  almost  spent” 
the  Genevan  version.  The  Authorised  is  one  of  Dr.  Carter’s  illustrations.  But 
being,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  Cranmer  and  the  Genevan  have  “is 
since  Shakespeare’s  literary  work  was  farre  passed.”  Delilah’s  green  wit— a 
nearly  finished  by  1611,  the  matter  lies  common  expression— might  conceivably 
practically  between  the  Great,  or  Cran-  have  been  suggested  by  the  “green 
mer’s,  Bible  (1539),  the  Bishops’  Bible  withs”  of  1611,  but  scarcely  by  the 
(1568),  and  the  Genevan,  which  ran  “green  cordes”  of  1560. 
through  a  hundred  and  sixty  editions  Dr.  Carter  will  not  allow  'Shakespeare 
between  1560  and  'the  Great  Rebellion.  to  write  “all  hail”  of  his  own  mere  mo- 
The  last-named  version,  from  its  size  tion.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
and  price,  was  well  adapted  for  common  words  do  not  occur  in  the  Genevan  ver- 
domestic  use,  and  its  violent  Protestant  sion.  He  very  properly  gives  the  origi- 
charaeter,  which  caused  it  to  be  discoun-  nal  spelling  of  his  documents,  and  so 
tenanced  by  authority,  gave  it  a  further  notes  that  Shakespeare  and  all  the  ver- 
popular  zest.  On  the  other  hand  the  of-  sions  except  Rheims  have  ought  for 
ficial  versions  were  read  in  church,  ex-  owed.  This  is  true  of  the  real  Author- 
cept  w’here  the  nonconformist  rectors  ised,  into  which  the  later  printers  have 
and  vicars  boldly  used  the  Genevan.  But  introduced  many  changes  in  the  worms 
Dr.  Carter  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  of  w'ords — e.  g.  boil  for  bile,  .Jerusalem 
that  the  Psalms  and  liturgical  scriptures  for  Hierusalem,  ere  for  yer,  alien  for 
(the  Epistles  and  Gospels),  as  well  as  aliant,  champaign  for  champion,  brittle 
some  other  parrs  of  the  service  must  for  brickie,  lose  for  leese,  and  fetched  f.u' 
have  been  familiar  to  Englishmen — as  fet.  This  last  word  Dr.  Carter  mistakes 
the  Psalter  is  to  this  day — in  the  Henry  for  “set.”  On  the  same  page  we  fancy 
VIII.  translation.  he  misses  the  meaning  of  “motion,”  a 

The  dispassionate  reader  is  likely,  we  puppet-show, 
think,  to  be  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee’s  opinion  ’  In  some  passages,  if  Shakespeare  is 
that  Shakespeare’s  Bible  knowledge  does  influenced  by  Bible  language  at  all,  he 
not  go  beyond  what  a  clever  boy  would  echoes  Cranmer,  not  the  Genevan.  .V 

be  certain  to  acquire  in  school  or  church.  husband  is  his  wife’s  “lord”;  but  the 

rather  than  'to  agree  with  Dr.  Furnivall  Genevan  alone  has  “Sara  called  him 
that  he  is  “saturated  with  the  Bible  Syr.”  “Suffer  hell  so  to  prevail”  are  his 

story.”  Dr.  Carter  finds  scriptural  words.  But  1560  alone  has  “the  gates 

phraseology  under  every  turn  of  speech.  ’  of  hell  shall  not  overcome.”  We  think. 
Yet  he  cites  words  like  “wee’l  set  thee  to  however,  that  a  fair  case  is  made  out  for 
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Shakespeare’s  greater  familiarity  with 
the  latter  Tersion.  Norfolk  says  that 
lions  cannot  change  the  leopard’s  spots. 
Now  every  translation  of  Jerem.  xiii.  23, 
except  'the  Genevan,  calls  the  leopard  a 
cat  o‘  mountain.  It  alone  speaks  of 
Jecob’s  parti-coloured  lambs,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  does;  the  Authorised  has  ring- 
straked.  These  are  the  best  test-in¬ 
stances.  Of  the  others  on  which  Dr. 
Carter  relies  some  are  very  trifling— 
thus  “at  point,”  rancher  than  “at  the 
point,”  of  death,  “peace  and  be  still”  for 
“peace,  be  still,”  or  the  addition  of  “on” 
to  “having  a  wedding-garment”;  some¬ 
thing,  surely,  even  in  a  great  versifier, 
is  metri  causa;  but  “looked  angerly,”  or 
“give  place  to  the  devil,”  or  “amendment 
of  life”  (for  penance  or  repentance),  may 
be  reminiscences  of  the  Genevan,  and 
Falstaff’s  quip  about  sackcloth  and  old 
sack  very  likely  recalled  to  the  audience 
the  1560  translation  of  Ps.  xxxv.  13 — “1 
was  clothed  with  a  sacke,”  Bishop 
Charles  Wordsworth  points  out  that  the 
Dauphin’s  quotation,  “Le  chien  est  re- 
tourne  a  son  propre  vomissement,  et  la 
(truie)  lavee  au  bourbier”  is  almost  ex¬ 
actly  from  the  Genevan  Bible  of  1588. 
Of  examples  of  correspondence  with  both 
Cranmer  and  Geneva  as  against  the  later 
King  James  version  the  following  will 
suffice:  “Death  is  to  him  advantage” 
(A.  V.  “to  die  is  gain”);  the  “field  of 
Goigotha  and  dead  men’s  sculls”  (Cran., 
Gen.,  “Golgotha,  the  place  of  dead  men’s 
sculles”);  “these  pickers  and  stealers,” 
which,  of  course,  recalls  the  Catechism; 
but  the  1611  “not  purloyning”  was  in 
Cranmer  and  the  Genevan,  “neither  pick¬ 
ers.”  Isabella’s  “sides  of  the  tested 
gold”  is  the  Genevan  marginal  spelling 
of  shekels.  But  surely  King  Richard’s 
fortunes  may  have  been  said  to  be  light 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
Bullingbroke’s  without  any  reference  to 
the  writing  on  Belshazzar’s  wall. 

Dr.  Carter’s  book,  in  fact,  though  it 
displays  a  minute  familiarity  with  the 
text  of  the  Bible  and  puts  before  the 
student  the  full  materials  for  judging 
for  himself,  is  an  absurd  over-statemem. 
Six  out  of  seven  of  the  instances  he  gives 
of  Shakespeare’s  habit  of  direct  or  indi¬ 
rect  quotation  from  Holy  Scripture  are 
utterly  unconvincing.  If  one  person  of¬ 
fers  to  be  beadsman  for  another,  the 


dramatist  must  have  been  thinking  of 
ihe  Church’s  prayers  for  S.  Peter  in 
prison.  He  cannot  speak  of  constancy, 
of  death  and  banishment,  of  tearing  the 
hair,  of  learning  the  weather  from  the 
sky,  of  cutting  off  a  diseased  limb,  of 
the  sin  of  suicide,  of  being  undone,  of 
being  scourged  with  rods,  of  spreading 
a  net,  of  holding  one’s  peace,  of  tempta¬ 
tion,  virtue,  sorrow,  or  almost  anything 
else,  but  he  has  some  scriptural  passage 
in  his  mind.  Costard’s  week’s  fasting  on 
bran  and  water  is  a  “quip  on  the  text 
1  Cor.  vil.  5”!  Collocations  like  soul  and 
heart,  phrases  like  “  ’tis  no  time,”  “seek¬ 
ing  that  shall  find  their  deaths,”  “worthy 
death,”  “God  save  the  king,”  “in  God’s 
name,”  “  ’sith,”  “  ’gainst  his  coming,” 
“sick  unto  death,”  “verily,”  “amen,”  “the 
king  is  moved,”  “be  of  good  comfort,” 
“mete,”  “all  things  necessary,”  ‘set  teeth 
on  edge,”  “in  the  room  of,”  “not  a  whit,” 
“God  forbid,”  and  scores  more  as  com¬ 
mon,,  are  quotations.  “Happy  he  whose 
cloak  and  cincture  can  Hold  out  this 
tempest”  refers  to  Elijah. 

When  Falstaff  says,  “Hostess,  I  for¬ 
give  thee!  go  make  ready  breakfast,  love 
thy  husband,  cherish  thy  guests,”  etc., 
we  are  gravely  referred  to  Romans  xii. — 
“Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves. 
If  thine  enemie  hunger,  feede  him,  etc.” 
Dogberry’s  famous  advice  how  to  deal 
with  a  thief  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  to¬ 
tally  irrelevant  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  26.  The 
heavens  raining  odours  recall  the  golden 
vials  full  of  odours,  though  the  former 
come  down  and  the  latter  ascend.  In 
“Timon  of  Athens”  we  are  told  that  a 
man  that  has  no  house  to  put  his  head 
in  may  rail  against  great  buildings.  Dr. 
Carter  actually  parallels  this  with  the 
prophecy  against  the  great  buildings  of 
the  Temple  of  Him  who  had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head. 

If  he  would  blot  (to  use  a  good  old  ex¬ 
pression)  three-quarters  of  his  book,  the 
rest  would  be  really  instructive.  Only  a 
defective  sense  of  humour  could  see  in 
Bottom’s  assurance  that  he  is  not  a  lion 
but  “as  other  en  are”  a  parallel  to  SS. 
Paul  and  Barnabas’  disclaimer  of  divine 
honours,  or  ingeniously  regard  Palstaff’s 
“he  talked  wisely  and  in  the  street  too” 
as  a  “direct  quotation”  from  Prov.  i.  20, 
“Wisedom  uttereth  her  voyce  in  the 
streets.”  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Carter  oc- 
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casionally  gives  us  happy  parallels,  some 
of  which,  if  we  remember  rightly  es¬ 
caped  Bishop  Wordsworth  in  1864.  Shal¬ 
low's  pious  commonplace  mixed  with  talk 
about  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  reminds 
our  author  (if  it  did  not  remind  Shake¬ 
speare  )of  the  question  in  the  Apocrypha, 
“How  can  hee  get  wisdom  that  is  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  labours  of  oxen  and  talketh 
but  of  the  breed  of  bullocks?”  Chapmen 
who  dispraise  the  thing  that  they  desire 
to  buy  are  like  the  buyer  who  saith,  it  is 
naught.  Queen  Katharine’s  words,  “The 


back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load”  recall  Isaac 
carrying  the  wood  on  which  he  was  to 
be  offered;  and  the  rash  bavin  wits,  soon 
kindled  and  soon  burnt,  are  'chat  laughter 
of  fools  which  crackles  like  thorns  under 
the  pot.  The  correspondence  between 
Hamlet’s  “call  me  what  instrument  you 
will  you  cannot  play  upon  me,”  and 
Job’s  “I  am  as  a  tabret  before  them,”  is 
obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  the  Bible 
well.  But  that  Shakespeare  knew  it  as 
Dr.  Carter  does,  or  better  than  the  man 
in  the  pew,  we  are  unconvinced. 


THE.  SUEEOLK  YE.OMAN’S  SONG. 


By  J.  HUGHLS. 

(Prom  lUacmillaii’a  Masazine.) 

Good  neighbours,  since  you’ve  knocked 
me  down, 

1 11  sing  you  a  song  of  songs  the  crown; 
For  it  shall  be  to  the  fair  renown 
Of  a  race  that  yields  to  no  man. 

When  order  first  on  earth  began, 

F.ach  king  was  than  a  husbandman; 

He  honour’d  the  plough, 

And  the  barley  mow, 

Maintained  his  court  from  off  his  farm. 
And  kept  all  round  him  tight  and  warm, 
Like  a  right  down  Suffolk  yeoman. 

The  plough  was  then  a  nation’s  boast. 
And  the  pride  of  them  that  rul’d  the 
roast; 

And  so  felt  one  well  worth  a  host— 

A  brave  and  noble  Roman. 

Some  here  may  call  to  mind  his  name, 

Eut  the  thing  is  true,  and  it’s  all  the 
same: 

In  war  and  debate 
He  sav’d  the  state; 

He  made  the  haughty  foe  to  bow. 

And  when  all  was  done,  went  back  to 
plough. 

Like  a  home-bred  Suffolk  yeoman. 

Said  Horace,  “I’m  grown  sick  of  court. 
And  Caesar’s  cra<^  Champagne  and  port; 
Tc  sing  and  pun  for  great  folk’s  sport 
Is  the  life  of  a  raree  showman; 

I  long,  ’mid  all  the  fun  of  Rome, 

To  see  how  my  farm  goes  on  at  home.” 
Now  his  parts  were  renown’d 
The  world  around. 

But  he  stuck  to  his  turnips,  wheat  and 
hops. 

And  yet  trust  me  if  he  grew  such  crops 
As  a  thriving  Suffolk  yeoman. 
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The  Religion  of  the 

American  Negro. 

By  r.  M.  DAVENPORT. 

(Prom  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


SI 


0  one  doubts,  I  suppose,  that  in 
the  negro  people,  whether  in 
Africa  or  America,  we  have  a 
child  race.  The  old  slave  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Southland  snatched  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  this  race  from  savagery  only 
one  or  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  cen¬ 
tury  or  two  is  not  a  long  i>eriod  in  the 
social  evolution  of  any  people,  especially 
one  whose  early  abode  was  in  the  Afri¬ 
can  jungle  beneath  a  tropic  sun.  And 
so  we  should  expect  to  find  among  the 
masses  of  the  black  people,  as  we  do, 
many  clear  marks  of  their  inheritance. 
Dense  ignorance  and  superstition,  a  vivid 
imagination,  volatile  emotion,  a  weak 
will  i)ower,  small  sense  of  morality,  are 
universally  regarded  as  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  traits  of  the  negro  in  those  sections 
of  the  country,  notably  some  parts  of  the 
black  belt,  where  he  appears  in  his  primi¬ 
tive  simplicity.  In  other  parts  of  the 
South,  where  the  influence  of  real  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  at  work,  the  mental  and 
moral  character  of  great  numbers  of  the 
blacks  would  not  so  exactly  fit  this  de¬ 
scription.  Both  slavery  and  emancipa¬ 
tion  days  have  brought  to  them  ideal  and 
aspiration.  The  culture  of  the  white  race 
has  been  imitated.  They  are  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  much  of  what  may  be  spoken  of 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  consciousness.  *  Many 
members  of  the  negro  race  have  shown 
capacity  for  high  thought  and  heroic 
deed. 

But  in  general  there  has  not  yet  been 
time  enough  for  more  than  a  superposi¬ 
tion  of  higher  elements  upon  their  in¬ 


herited  mental,  social  and  religious  na¬ 
ture.  Of  true  mental  development  in  the 
race  as  a  race  there  has  been  little.  Civ¬ 
ilisation  and  savagery  dwell  side  by  side 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  the  result  is  often 
flagrant  contradiction  in  thinking,  in 
feeling,  in  conduct.  According  to  the 
chance  of  the  moment,  the  one  or  the 
other  shows  itself  with  its  appropriate 
accompaniment  of  utterance  and  act.  I 
once  spent  part  of  an  August  evening  on 
the  top  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  the 
northwestern  comer  of  Georgia,  listening 
with  a  company  of  friends  to  an  old  her¬ 
mit  darky’s  account  of  his  religious  con¬ 
version.  He  was  a  powerful  giant  of  a 
black  man,  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  a 
recluse,  but  known  favourably  by  the 
dwellers  all  over  the  mountain.  He 
spoke  to  us  on  the  porch  of  our  hostess’s 
residence,  in  the  darkness,  with  only  a 
flickering  light  shining  in  his  face.  He 
had  reached  the  climax  of  the  recital, 
was  in  a  considerable  state  of  ecstasy, 
and  was  very  anxiously  seeking  to  im¬ 
press  ns  all  with  his  spiritual  experience, 
when  suddenly  his  dog  began  barking 
furiously  just  behind  him  and  utterly 
broke  the  continuity  of  his  thought  and 
of  his  speech.  I  think  no  one  of  ns  will 
ever  forget  the  dash  of  savagery  that 
came  into  his  face  as  he  turned  with 
flashing  eye  and  foaming  lip  upon  that 
canine  intrader.  It  was  a  startling  tran¬ 
sition,  revealing  the  crater  of  primitive 
passion  just  underneath  the  crust  of  re¬ 
ligious  culture  and  nurture. 

The  most  prominent  activity  of  the 
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uegro  race  in  America  is  religion.  Of 
course  I  mean  religion  of  a  certain  type, 
which  can  only  be  understood  when 
viewed  historically  and  in  the  light  of 
the  mental  development  which  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  attained.  A  little  time  ago, 
co'mparatively  speaking,  their  ancestors 
were  practising  primitive  rites  on  the 
African  west  coast.  And  the  slave  ships 
brought  to  the  West  Indiau  sugar  fields, 
and  to  the  Southern  States  ultimately,  a 
people  who  were  saturated  with  super¬ 
stition.  Many  accounts  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  of  negro  Voodooism,  which  have  no 
doubt  been  much  exaggerated.  Voodoo¬ 
ism  was  a  cult  in  which  the  snake  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  animal,  as  it  has 
been  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  a  phase  of  the  animistic  faith  of  the 
early  children  of  nature.  It  seems  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  rite,  among  others,  existed 
in  Hayti  in  early  slavery  times  and  that 
mixtures  of  Voodooism  and  other  rites 
with  Ohristianity  were  common  in  the 
old  plantation  days  in  the  South.  The 
practice  of  charm  and  magic  is  well- 
nigh  universal  to-day  among  the  mass  of 
the  black  race  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
V'^alley.  This  phenomenon  is  reflected 
clearly  in  the  negro’s  religious  experi¬ 
ence — he  must  have  some  sign  of  conver¬ 
sion.  The  sun  must  stand  still  at  the 
moment  of  the  great  change,  or  the  moon 
must  exhibit  a  strange  transformation  of 
colour,  or  a  star  must  twinkle  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  way. 

The  childlikeness  of  their  conceptions, 
even  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  is  shown 
in  the  growth  of  such  a  sect  as  the 
“sheep-calling  Baptists”  in  parts  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  with  whom  the  communion  is  ob¬ 
served  two  hours  before  day.  They  meet 
out  in  the  woods  or  sometimes  in  the 
church.  The  people  gather  inside  and 
then  disperse  among  the  trees  and  the 
bushes  outside.  The  preacher  dons  his 
robe,  and  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd 
goes  forth  to  gather  in  his  sheep.  “Coo-oo 
Sheep!  Coo  -  oo  -  <Sh’p  —  Cooshy  -  Coo-oo- 
SheepT’  he  calls,  and  the  men  of  his 
flock  from  their  place  in  the  forest  an¬ 
swer,  “Ba!  Ba!”  and  the  women  from 
the  bashes  answer  likewise,  and  they  fol¬ 
low  him  into  the  church.  They  employ 


two  kinds  of  bread  in  administering  the 
sacrament — the  black  bread  for  the  out¬ 
sider  who  is  “not  of  this  fold”  and  the 
white  bread  for  the  true  sheep. 

With  the  American  negro  the  church  is 
the  exclusive  social  centre,  and  in  the 
South  practically  every  man  and  woman 
of  the  race  is  a  member  of  the  church. 
Thoroughly  religious  animal  as  he  is  by 
nature,  with  extraordinary  emotional 
endowment  added  thereto,  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  withstand  the  almost  con¬ 
stant  tide  of  revival  that  sweeps  over  his 
community.  Every  religious  meeting  has 
a  tendency  to  fall  at  once  into  the  revival 
form,  and  anyway  he  cannot  escape  those 
great  gatherings  of  the  country  people  at 
camp-meeting  each  year  when  the  crops 
are  “laid  by.” 

The  negro  preacher  is  a  figure  of  sin¬ 
gular  interest.  The  descendant  of  the 
medicine-man  of  the  African  clan,  “he 
early  appeared  on  the  plantation  and 
found  his  function  as  the  healer  of  the 
sick,  the  interpreter  of  the  unknown,  the 
comforter  of  the  sorrowing,  the  super¬ 
natural  avenger  of  wrong  and  the  one 
who  rudely  but  picturesquely  expressed 
the  longing,  disappointment  and  resent¬ 
ment  of  a  stolen  and  oppressed  people.” 
He  became  the  leader  in  the  early  quasi- 
Christian  institutions  which  preceded  the 
negro  churches,  and  finally  the  pastor  of 
the  regularly  organised  societies.  Since 
the  days  of  freedom,  the  colored  preach¬ 
er,  as  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
community,  has  often  been  not  only  the 
spiritual  leader,  but  the  political  boss,  the 
idealist  on  the  Sabbath,  the  very  prac¬ 
tical  opportunist  during  the  week,  whose 
claims  to  morality,  either  political  or  per¬ 
sonal,  would  not  bear  minute  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  not  of  the  city 
pastors  of  the  Border  States,  where  are 
,  to  be  found  cultivated,  intelligent  and 
thoroughly  moral  men  in  the  younger 
generation,  nor  would  the  representation 
be  an  accurate  one  if  applied  universally 
anywhere,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
type.  The  colored  minister  has  been  the 
social  radical,  proclaiming  the  equality 
of  the  races  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
always  the  emotional  orator  swaying  his 
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audiences  at  will,  expounding  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  depravity  and  damnation,  and 
too  often  illustrating  them  in  his  daily 
practice,  appealing  to  the  instinctive  emo¬ 
tions  of  fear  and  hate  as  well  as  love, 
the  mourner,  the  shouter,  the  visioner, 
rioting  in  weird  pictures,  his  preaching 
an  incoherent,  irrational  rhythmic  ecs¬ 
tasy,  his  thinking  following  absolutely 
the  psychological  law  of  the  blending  of 
mental  images.  Here  is  a  primitive  man 
with  primitive  traits  in  a  modern  envi¬ 
ronment. 

And  the  reiigious  method?  Like  that 
of  the  Indian  ghost-dance,  emotional  and 
hypnotic  to  the  core.  The  sound  of  re¬ 
ligious  music,  the  personality  of  the 
preacher,  are  like  tinder  to  the  nature  of 
the  black  man.  He  is  in  the  highest 
degree  suggestible. 

I  once  attended  a  simple  “experience 
meetin’  ”  of  black  people  in  Tennessee  in 
which  these  influences  were  very  visibly 
at  work.  At  the  outset  the  interest  was 
not  intense,  and  I  noted  several  colored 
I>eople  on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  sound 
asleep.  Testimony  flagged  a  little,  and 
the  leader  called  for  that  expression  of 
tense  emotional  excitement  knowm  among 
the  negroes  as  “mournin’.”  One  speaker 
was  floundering  in  a  weltering  chaos  of 
images  and  seemed  likely  to  sink  with¬ 
out  anybody  to  rescue  him,  when  the 
leader  arose  and  with  animation  on  every 
feature  shouted  to  the  audience,  “Mourn 
him  up,  chillun!”  And  the  audience  be¬ 
gan— all  except  those  who  were  asleep — 
at  first  soft  and  low,  but  rising  higher 
and  higher  until  they  fell  into  a  rhythm 
that  carried  everything  before  it,  includ¬ 
ing  the  disciple  who  had  been  flounder¬ 
ing  for  words  in  which  to  phrase  his  re¬ 
ligious  experience.  But  he  had  trouble 
no  longer.  Images  flashed  through  his 
mind  with  great  rapidity  and  found  quick 
expression  on  his  lips.  He  spoke  in 
rhythm,  and  the  audience  rhythmically 
responded.  He  was  speedily  in  full 
movement,  head,  arms,  feet,  eyes,  face, 
and  soon  he  was  lost  in  ecstasy.  And 
the  contagion  swept  everything  before  it. 
Even  the  sound  sleepers  on  the  fringe  of 
the  crowd  were  caught  and  carried  into 
the  movement  as  if  by  a  tide  of  the  sea. 


At  the  very  climax  of  the  meeting  a 
woman  rose  to  her  feet  and  moved  for¬ 
ward  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  evidently  under  the  compulsion  of 
the  lyric  wave.  Having  reached  the 
front,  in  one  wild  burst  of  pent-up  emo¬ 
tion  she  fell  rigid  to  the  floor  and  lay 
there  motionless  during  the  rest  of  the 
service.  She  was  not  disturbed.  Like 
the  devotees  of  the  ghost-dance,  she,  too, 
was  believed  to  be  enjoying  visions  of 
the  unseen  world. 

But  the  most  perfect  example  of  this 
extraordinary  suggestibility  of  the  col¬ 
ored  race  that  has  ever  come  within  the 
range  of  my  investigation  is  one  that  I 
am  now  about  to  relate.  I  would  not 
print  it  if  I  did  not  believe  it  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  genuine.  It  is  such  a  perfect  illus¬ 
tration  because  it  dissociates  the  hypnotic 
element  so  completely  from  any  true  spir¬ 
itual  element,  and  shows  the  power  of 
suggestion  in  its  nakedness.  In  a  little 
town  between  Cleveland,  Tennessee,  and 
Chattanooga,  it  was  the  purpose  to  give 
a  donation  to  the  colored  minister.  One 
of  the  brethren  in  the  church  volunteereil 
to  make  a  collection  of  the  offerings  from 
homes  of  the  members,  and  an  old  col¬ 
ored  woman,  somewhat  well  to  do,  lent 
her  cart  and  a  pair  of  steers  to  this 
brother  to  facilitate  the  gathering  of  the 
donation  goods.  After  be  had  been 
throughout  the  neighbourhood  and  se¬ 
cured  a  reasonable  load  of  groceries,  pro¬ 
visions  and  clothing,  he  drove  off  to 
Chattanooga  and  sold  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cart  and  the  steers,  pocketed  the 
proceeds  and  departed  for  Atlanta  on  a 
visit  to  his  relatives.  Consternation  and 
then  indignation  reigned  supreme  in  the 
home  community  when  it  became  known 
that  he  was  gone.  After  some  time  the 
culprit  drifted  back,  in  deep  contrition, 
but  having  spent  all.  Indignation  once 
more  rose  to  a  white  heat,  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  give  him  a  church  trial  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  any  legal  formality.  The 
day  was  set,  the  meeting  was  crowded; 
the  preacher  presided,  and  after  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  charges,  announced  that  the 
accused  would  be  given  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  He  went  forward  and  took  the 
place  of  the  preacher  on  the  platform. 
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“I  ain’t  got  nuffin  to  say  fo’  myse’f,” 
he  began  in  a  penitent  voice,  “I’se  a  po’ 
mis’able  sinner.  But,  bredren,  so  is  'we 
all  mis’able  sinners.  An’  de  good  book 
says  we  must  fergib.  How  many  times, 
bredren?  Till  seven  times?  No,  till  sev¬ 
enty  times  seven.  An’  I  ain’t  sinned  no 
seventy  times  seven,  an’  I’m  jes’  go’  to 
sugges’  dat  we  turn  dis  into  a  fergibness 
meetin’  an’  eberybody  in  dis  great  com- 
p’ny  dat  is  willin’  to  fergib  me,  come  up 
now,  while  we  sing  one  of  our  deah  ole 
hymns,  and  shake  ma  hand.”  And  he 
started  one  of  the  powerful  revival  tunes, 
and  they  began  to  come,  first  those  who 
hadn’t  given  anything  to  the  donation 
and  were  not  much  interested  in  the 
matter  anyway,  then  those  who  hadn’t 
lost  much,  and  then  the  others.  Finally 
they  had  all  passed  before  him  except 
one,  and  she  stuck  to  her  seat.  And  he 
said,  “Dar’s  one  po’  mis’able  sinner  still 
ler,  dat  won’t  fergib,  she  won’t  fergib. 
(She  was  the  old  woman  who  lost  the 
steers.)  Now  I  sugges’  that  we  hab  a 
season  ob  prayer,  an’  gib  dis  po’  ole  sin¬ 
ner  one  mo’  chance.”  And  after  they 
had  prayed  and  sung  a  hymn,  the  old 
woman  came  up,  too  ! 

At  many  of  the  “big  quarterlies”  and 
the  “protracted  meetin’s”  which  are  held 
in  the  South,  there  are  scenes  of  frenzy, 
cf  human  passsion,  of  collapse,  of  cat¬ 
alepsy,  of  foaming  at  the  mouth,  of  con¬ 
vulsion,  of  total  loss  of  inhibition,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  scorching  heat  of  which 
the  Indian  ghost-dance  seems  at  times 
only  a  pale  moon.  To  be  “mad  with  su¬ 
pernatural  joy”  is  with  the  negro  the 
great  test  of  supernatural  presence.  The 
influence  of  the  demon  worship  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  African  forest  is  still  in¬ 
terwoven  with  the  mental  prepossessions 
and  the  nervous  organisation  of  the  race. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  primitive  phe¬ 
nomena  which  particularly  distinguish 
the  religion  of  the  negro  so  interesting  as 
to  warrant  our  observing  them  a  little 
more  closely.  The  group  of  motor  mani¬ 
festations,  the  rhythm,  the  shout,  the 
“falling  out,”  are  exceedingly  character¬ 
istic.  High  feeling,  discharging  itself  in 
muscular  action,  and  discharging  itself 
rhythmically,  is  everywhere  a  spontane¬ 


ous  manifestation  of  children  and  of  child 
races.  If  this  feeling  discharges  itself 
through  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  organs, 
we  have  the  shout.  If  through  the  feet, 
we  have  the  dance.  The  sacred  dance  is, 
of  course,  not  so  common  among  the  ne¬ 
groes  as  among  the  Indians.  But  it  is 
quite  common.  I  have  had  several  in¬ 
stances  of  it  brought  to  my  attention. 

There  is  a  small  sect  near  Granada, 
Mississippi,  who  sing  and  preach  and 
dance  in  turn.  A  correspondent  writes 
me  that  there  is  a  church  near  Appomat¬ 
tox  in  which  great  preparations  are  made 
for  the  revival  every  September.  (Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  membership  are  specially 
trained  for  the  ‘“flower  dance,”  which 
takes  place  in  the  church  and  is  not  very 
unlike  the  Red  Indian  variety  in  its  form 
and  in  its  effect.  In  the  country  districts 
of  Alabama  we  hear  of  the  “roper 
dance,”  which  consists  of  an  excitetd  em¬ 
brace  of  the  sexes  followed  by  a  march 
around  a  central  figure  who  claps  his 
hands  and  shouts  vociferously.  My  in¬ 
formant  avers  that  this  procedure  takes 
place  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  and  in 
many  cases  results  in  gross  immorality. 

The  Primitive  Orthodox  Zion  Baptist 
Church  at  Tamassee,  Florida,  holds  a 
“Rocking  Daniel”  dance  at  the  close  of 
the  communion  service.  The  membership 
form  a  circle  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  leader  stands.  They 
move  around  the  leader  in  single  file, 
singing  “Rock  Daniel,  rock  Daniel,  rock 
Daniel  till  I  die.”  Then  they  fall  into 
regular  step  and  gesticulate  and  shout  till 
exhaustion  supervenes. 

No  one  who  has  listened  to  a  typical 
negro  preacher  or  a  typical  negro  congre¬ 
gation  has  failed  to  observe  the  rhythmic 
cadence  into  which  they  unconsciously 
drop.  Rhythm  is  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  for  high  emotion,  A  Change  in  tone 
level  is  a  rest  to  the  muscles  which  are 
"producing  the  vociferous  effects.  The 
same  phenomenon  has  appeared  among 
the  Hard  Shell  Baptists,  the  EViends  and 
the  early  Methodists,  and  has  always  the 
same  significance. 

When  the  emotion  is  very  violent,  mus¬ 
cle  contraction  becomes  abnormal  and 
we  have  the  phenomenon  of  “falling 
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out.”  Thii  circumstaDce  is  held  by  prob¬ 
ably  the  major  part  of  religious  colored 
people  as  the  clearest  evidence  of  divine 
grace  and  conversion.  It  need  always  to 
be  a  necessary  attestation  of  the  “call  to 
preach.”  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his 
autobiography  describes  the  process  as  it 
took  place  in  his  early  home  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  “Usually  the  call  came  when  the 
individual  was  sitting  in  church.  With¬ 
out  warning  he  would  fall  upon  the  floor 
as  if  strnck  by  a  bullet,  and  would  lie 
there  lor  hours,  speechless  and  motion¬ 
less.  If  he  were  inclined  to  resist  the 
summons,  he  would  fall  a  second  or  third 
time.  In  the  end  he  always  yielded  to 
the  ‘call.’  ” 

This  of  course  fostered  a  tendency  to 
the  oversupply  of  ministers.  Mr.  Wash¬ 
ington  speaks  of  one  church  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  which  had  a  total 
membership  of  about  two  hundred,  eigh¬ 
teen  of  whom  were  regular  preachers. 
One  of  the  surest  evidences  of  the  growth 
of  intelligence,  civilisation  and  good  sense 
among  the  blacks  is  the  considerable  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  thus 
“called  to  preach.”  Under  the  influence 
of  education  and  enlightenment,  the  grade 
of  ministers  is  steadily  changing  for  the 
better.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
older  and  the  untrained  men  still  depend 
upon  mere  noise  and  hypnotic  excitement 
for  the  conversion  of  their  hearers.  Any¬ 
thing  else  with  them  is  degeneration. 
“It’s  all  booklarnin’,”  they  say,  “dey 
ain’t  no  Holy  Ghos’  in  it  at  all.” 

In  the  earlier  days  fasting  among  the 
negroes  was  a  common  custom  precedent 
to  conversion.  Dr.  Charles  T.  Walker, 
of  New  York  City,  a  distinguished 
preacher  to  the  colored  race,  known  as 
the  “black”  Spurgeon,  a  man  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  cultivation,  assures  me  of  this, 
and  once  described  to  me  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  The  incident  is  also  related 
in  his  biography.  On  Wednesday  in  a 
certain  week  in  the  month  of  June,  while 
he  was  hoeing  cotton,  he  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  “seeker,”  He  followed  the  usual 
custom.  When  he  reached  the  end  of 
the  row,  without  saying  a  word  to  any¬ 
body,  he  jumped  over  the  fence  and  went 
Into  the  woods.  Without  eating  or  drink. 


ing,  without  seeing  any  one,  he  remained 
in  the  woods  until  the  following  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  when  he  was  “happily 
converted.”  The  custom  of  fasting,  as 
many  know,  has  a  primitive  origin  and  is 
very  widespread.  It  was  not  an  inven¬ 
tion.  It  was  often  a  grim  necessity.  But 
the  hunger  of  the  savage  brought  him 
vivid  dreams  and  visions,  and  seemed  to 
give  preternatural  acuteness  to  his  spirit. 
And  then  fastness  grew  to  be  an  institu¬ 
tion.  The  Indian  boy  regularly  fasts 
about  the  age  of  puberty.  ‘  He  goes  off  • 
into  the  forest,  as  young  Walker  did,  un¬ 
til  his  vision  comes.  Whatever  then  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  is  his  supernatural  friend, 
his  Manitou.  Of  course  the  abnormal 
mental  excitement  is  caused  primarily  by 
the  lack  of  food,  but  everywhere  among 
primitive  peoples  it  is  ascribed  to  a  pos¬ 
sessing  divinity. 

A  very  certain  though  unsavory  bit  of 
evidence  of  the  negro’s  primitive  state  is 
found  in  the  great  gulf  still  fixed  in  his 
consciousness  between  religion  and  mor¬ 
ality,  Average  ecclesiastical  leadership 
is  not  yet  skilful  enough  to  bridge  the 
abyss.  •  •  • 

This  great  gulf  is  revealed  especially 
by  the  absence  of  sexual  virtue  to  so 
marked  a  degree,  and  by  the  overpower¬ 
ing  propensity  to  petty  theft.  The  wide 
prevalence  of  the  crime  of  lynching 
among  the  whites  of  the  South  testifies 
eloquently  to  the  reign  of  lust  among 
the  blacks,  and  as  for  petty  thieving,  it 
is  so  common  as  often  to  excite  only 
humorous  comment.  A  colored  house- 
girl  “seeking  religion”  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  colored  “mother  in  the  gospel” 
will  abstract  a  pound  of  butter  from  the 
day’s  churning  of  her  employer,  and 
carry  it  as  a  compensation  to  her  “moth¬ 
er”  for  helping  her  to  “come  throngh,” 
without  a  glimmering  of  the  real  nature 
of  her  act.  This  appears  to  be  unmoral¬ 
ity  rather  than  immorality.  Long  ago 
the  great  Englishman  Jowett  spoke  of 
the  “ages  before  morality,”  by  whidi  he 
meant  the  time  when  ethics  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sense  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man 
was  not  bom,  although  religion  was  born 
and  was  flourishing.  And  the  negro  still 
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liveB  in  those  ngen,  and  has  the  andevel-  some  day  no  doubt  regenerate  the  whole 
oped  ethical  sense.  lump.  There  is  something  intrinsically 

I  hare  been  speaking  of  the  American  noble  in  a  race  which  has  manifested 

negro  type,  and  ifot  of  ail  negroes.  Wher-  such  an  originai  genius  for  beautiful 

erer  the  influence  of  Hampton  and  Tns-  music.  Nothing  like  it  has  appeared  in 

kegee  and  other  institutions  has  perme-  any  other  population  element  on  Ameri- 

ated,  the  leayen  is  at  work  that  will  can  soil. 


AUTUMN  TLARS. 

By  NITA  HUTCHISON. 

(From  Chamber’s  Journal.) 

Listen!  'tls  the  curlew  calling, 

And  bis  notes  sound  sad  and  shrill, 

By  the  loch,  across  the  moorland. 

O’er  the  bracken-gilded  hill; 

For  he  sings  the  dirge  of  summer. 

And  the  listening  land  is  still. 

Mournfully  pale,  lingering  heath-'bells 
Drop  brown  tears  upon  the  grass. 

Sadly  blue-veined  bell-flowers  quiver 
As  the  dreary  sob-sounds  pass; 

For  they  tell  of  dying  summepi 
And  all  nature  cries  “Alas!" 

Listen!  now  the  earth  is  sighing 
And  the  star-sown  skies  bum  pale. 

While  the  heart  within  me  pulses 
To  the  curlew’s  moaning  wail; 

For  my  summer  too  has  ended 
In  a  tear-dimmed  autumn  veil. 
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By  ALIRtO  NOYES. 

(From  Blackwood's  Magaslne.) 


There  is  a  valley  of  fir-vroods  in  the  West 
That  slopes  between  great  mountains  to  the  sea. 

Once,  at  the  valley’s  month,  a  cottage  stood: 

Its  mins  remain,  like  bonlders  of  a  rock. 

High  on  the  hill,  whose  base  is  white  with  foam. 

To  its  forsaken  garden  sometimes  come 
Lovers,  who  lean  upon  its  grasthgrown  gate 
And  listen  to  the  sea-song  far  below; 

Or  little  children,  with  their  baskets,  trip 
Merrily  through  the  fir-woods  and  the  fern. 

And  climb  the  cmmbling  thistle-empurpled  wall 
Around  the  tangled  copse,  and  langh  to  find 
The  hardy  straggling  raspberries  all  their  own. 

Round  it  the  cnrlews  wheel  and  cry  all  night; 

And,  with  no  other  comfort  than  the  stars 
Can  faintly  shed  from  their  familiar  heights 
It  has  been  patient,  while  the  world  below 
Has  hidden  itself  in  darkness  and  in  clouds 
Of  terror  from  the  landward-rashing  storm. 

Like  a  small  gleam  of  quartz  in  a  great  rock, 

A  tiny  beacon  in  the  whirling  gloom. 

It  stood  and  gathered  sorrow  from  the  world. 

There,  many  years  ago,  a  woman  dwelt, 

A  sailor’s  widow  with  her  only  son; 

And  ever  as  she  hugged  him  to  her  heart 
In  those  glad  days  when  he  was  bnt  a  child. 

Her  memories  of  one  black  eternal  night  > 

When  she  had  watched  and  waited  for  the  sail 
That  nevermore  returned,  filled  her  with  one 
Supreme,  almost  unbreathable,  desire 
That  this  her  little  one,  her  living  bliss. 

The  last  caress  incarnate  of  her  love. 
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Should  noTer  leave  her  side;  or,  if  he  left, 

Never  set  forth  upon  the  sea:  her  flesh 
Shuddered  as  the  sea  shuddered  in  the  sun 
Over  the  cold  grave  of  her  first  last  love 
Even  to  dream  of  it;  yet  she  remained 
Silent  and  passive  on  her  sea-washed  hill, 

Facing  the  sunset,  in  that  lonely  home. 

Where  everything  bore  witness  to  the  sea, — 

The  shells  her  love  had  brought  from  foreign  lands, 

The  model  ship  he  built;  yet  she  remained. 

'For  her  first  kisses  lingered  in  the  scent 
Of  those  rough  wallflowers  round  the  whitewashed  walls. 
And  the  first  flush  of  love  rhat  touched  her  cheek 
Lingered  and  lived  and  died  and  lived  again 
In  the  pink  thrift  that  nodded  by  the  gate. 

As  if  these  and  her  outlook  o’er  the  sea 

Were  nought  else  but  her  soul’s  one  atmosphere. 

Wherein  alone  she  lived  and  moved  and  breathed, 

Having  no  other  thought  but  This  is  home. 

My  part  in  God’s  eternity,  she  still 

Remained.  The  lad  grew;  yet  her  fear  was  dumb. 

The  lad  grew,  and  the  white  foam  kissed  his  feet 
Sporting  upon  the  verge:  the  green  waves  laughed 
And  smote  their  hard  bright  kisses  on  his  lips 
'As  he  swam  out  to  meet  them:  the  whole  sea 
Like  some  strange  symbol  of  the  spiritual  deeps 
That  hourly  lure  the  soul  of  man  in  quest 
Of  beauty,  pleasure,  knowledge,  summoned  him  out. 

Out  from  the  old  faiths,  the  old  fostering  arms  of  home. 
Called  him  with  strange  new  voices  evermore. 

Called  him  'with  ringing  names  of  high  renown. 

With  white-armed  sirens  in  its  blossoming  waves, 

And  heavenly  cities  in  its  westering  suns; 

Called  him;  and  old  adventures  filled  his  heart, 

And  he  forgot,  as  all  of  us  forget. 

The  imperishable  and  infinite  desire 
Of  the  vacant  arms  and  'bosom  that  still  yearn 
For  the  little  vanished  children,  still,  still  ache 
To  keep  their  children  little!  He  grew  wroth 
At  aught  that  savoured  of  such  fostering  care 
As  'mothers  long  to  lavish,  aught  that  seemed 
To  rob  hhn  of  his  manhood,  his  free-will: 

And  she— she  under8t‘x>d  and  she  was  dumb. 

And  so  the  lad  grew  up;  and  he  was  tall, 

Snpple,  and  sunburnt,  and  a  flower  of  mea. 
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His  eyes  had  caught  the  blue  of  sea-washed  skies, 
And  deepened  with  strange  manhood,  till,  at  last. 
One  eve  in  May  his  mother  wandered  down 
The  hill  to  await  his  coming,  wistfully 
Wandered,  touching  with  vague  and  dreaming  hands 
The  uncrnmpling  fronds  of  fern  and  budding  roses 
As  if  she  thought  them  but  the  ghosts  of  spring. 
From  far  below  the  golden  breezes  brought 
A  mellow  music  from  the  village  church. 

Which  o’er  the  fragrant  fir-wood  she  could  see 
Pointing  a  sky-blue  spire  to  heaven:  she  knew 
That  music,  her  most  heart-temembered  song — 


‘‘Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  dear, 
It  is  not  night  if  Thou  be  near!” 


And  as  the  music  made  her  one  with  all 
That  soft  transfigured  world  of  eventide, 

One  with  the  flame  that  sanctified  the  West, 

One  with  the  gulden  sabbath  of  the  sea, 

One  with  the  sweet  responses  of  the  woods, 

One  with  the  kneeling  muunrains,  there  she  saw 
In  a  tangle  of  ferns  aud  roses  and  wild  light 
Shot  from  the  sunset  through  a  glade  of  fir, 

Her  boy  and  some  young  rival  in  his  arms, 

A  girl  of  seventeen  summers,  dusky-haired, 
Grey-eyed,  and  breasted  like  a  crescent  moon. 
Lifting  her  red  lips  in  a  dream  of  love 
Up  to  the  red  lips  of  her  only  son. 

Jealousy  numbed  the  mother’s  lonely  soul, 

And,  sickening  at  the  heart,  she  stole  away. 


Yet  she  said  nothing  when  her  boy  returned; 
And,  after  supper,  she  took  down  the  Book, 

Her  own  dead  grandsire’s  massive  wedding-gift. 
The  large-print  Bible,  like  a  corner-stone 
Hewn  from  the  solemn  fabric  of  his  life — 

An  heirloom  for  the  guidance  of  his  sons 
And  their  sons’  sons;  aud  every  night  her  boy 
Read  it  aloud  to  her— a  last  fond  link 
Frayed  and  nigh  snapt  already,  for  she  knew 
It  irked  him.  And  he  read.  Abide  with  us. 

For  the  day  is  far  spent:  and  she  looked  at  him 
Shyly,  furtively.  With  great  tears  she  gazed 
As  on  a  stranger  in  her  child’s  new  face. 


At  last  he  told  her  all— told  of  his  love, 

.4nd  how  he  must  grow  wealthy  now  and  make 
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A  home  for  his  young  sweetheart,  how  he  meant 

To  work  upon  a  neighbour’s  fishing-boat 

Till  he  could  buy  one  for  himself.  He  ceased; 

I'aT  off  the  sea  sighed  and  a  curlew  wailed; 

A  soft  breeze  brought  a  puff  of  wallflower  scent 
Warm  through  the  casement.  He  looked  up  and  smiled 
Into  his  mother’s  face,  and  saw  the  tears 
Creep  through  the  gnarled  old  hands  that  hid  her  eyes. 
He  saw  the  star-light  glisten  on  her  tears! 

He  could  not  understand:  her  lips  were  dumb. 

Oh,  dumb  and  patient  as  our  mother  Earth 
Watching  from  age  to  age  the  silent,  swift, 
Light-hearted  progress  of  her  careless  sons 
By  new-old  ways  to  one  nnaltering  doom, 

Through  the  long  nights  she  waited  as  of  old 
Till  in  the  dawn — and  coloured  like  the  dawn — 

The  tawny  sails  came  home  across  the  bar. 

And  eyery  night  she  place«l  a  little  lamp 
In  the  cottage  window,  that  if  e’er  he  gazed 
Homeward  by  night  across  the  heaving  sea 
He  might  be  touched  to  memory.  But  she  said 
Nothing.  'The  lamp  was  like  the  liquid  light 
In  some  dumb  creature’s  eyes,  that  can  but  wait 
Until  its  master  chance  to  see  its  love 
And  deign  to  touch  its  brow. 

Now  in  those  days 

There  went  a  preacher  through  the  country-side 
Filling  men’s  hearts  with  fire;  and  out  at  sea 
The  sailors  sang  great  hymns  to  Ood;  and  one 
Stood  up  one  night,  among  the  gleaming  nets 
Astream  with  silver  herring  in  the  moon. 

And  pointed  to  the  lamp  that  burned  afar 
And  said,  ’^Such  is  that  Kindly  Light  we  sing!” 

And  ever  afterwards  the  widow’s  house 
Was  called  The  Cottage  of  the  Kindly  Light. 

One  night  there  came  a  storm  up  from  the  wild 
Atlantic,  and  a  cry  of  fierce  deftpair 
Rang  through  the  fishing  village;  and  brave  men 
Launched  the  frail  lifeboat  through  a  shawl-clad  crowd 
Of  weeping  women.  But,  high  o’er  the  storm. 

High  on  the  hill  one  lonely  woman  stood, 

Amtmgst  the  thunders  and  the  driving  clouds. 

Searching,  at  every  world-wide  lightning  glaro. 

The  sudden  miles  of  white  stampeding  sea; 
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Searching  for  what  she  knew  was  lost,  ay  lost 
For  ever  now;  but  some  strange  inward  pride 
Forbade  her  to  go  down  and  mix  with  those 
Who  could  cry  out  their  loss  upon  the  quays. 

High  on  the  hill  she  stood  and  watched  alone, 
Confessing  nothing,  acknowledging  nothing. 

Without  one  moan,  without  one  outward  prayer, 
'Buffetted  by  the  scornful  universe. 

Over  the  crash  of  seas  that  shook  the  world 
She  stood,  one  steadfast  fragment  of  the  night; 

And  the  wind  kissed  her  and  the  weeping  rain. 

But  braver  men  than  those  who  fought  the  sea 
At  da'wn  tramped  up  the  hill,  with  aching  hearts. 

To  break  her  loss  to  her  who  knew  it  all 
■Far  better  than  the  best  of  them.  She  stood 
Still  at  her  gate  and  watehcd  them  as  they  came. 
Curiously  noting  in  a  strange  dull  dream 
The  gleaming  colours,  the  little  rainbow  pools 
The  dawn  made  in  their  rough  wet  oilskin  hats 
And  wrinkled  coats,  like  patches  of  the  sea. 

“Lost?  My  boy  lost?”  she  smiled.  “Nay,  he  will  come! 

To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  next 

The  Kindly  Light  will  bring  him  home  again.” 

And  so,  whate’er  they  answered,  she  would  say — 

“The  Kindly  Light  will  bring  him  home  again”; 

Until,  at  last,  thinking  her  dazed  with  grief. 

They  gently  turned  and  went. 

She  bad  not  wept. 

And  ere  that  week  was  over,  came  the  girl 
Her  boy  had  loved.  With  tears  and  a  white  face 
And  garbed  in  black  she  came;  and  when  she  neared 
The  gate,  his  mother,  proud  and  white  with  scorn. 

Bade  her  return  and  put  away  that  garb 
Of  mourning:  and  the  girl  saw,  shrinking  back. 

The  boy’s  own  mother  wore  no  sign  of  grief. 

But  all  in  white  she  stood;  and  like  a  flash 

The  girl  thought,  “God,  she  wears  her  wedding-dress! 

Her  grief  has  made  her  mad”! 

'And  all  that  year 

The  widow  lit  the  little  Kindly  Light 
And  placed  it  in  the  window.  All  that  year 
She  watched  and  waited  for  her  boy’s  return 
At  dawn  from  the  high  hill-top:  all  that  year 
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She  went  in  white,  thou<gh  throngh  the  village  streets 
Far,  far  below,  the  women  went  in  black; 

For  all  had  lost  some  man;  but  all  that  year 
She  said  to  her  friends  and  neighbours,  “He  will  come; 
He  is  delayed;  some  ship  has  picked  him  op 
And  borne  him  out  to  some  far-distant  land! 

Why  should  1  mourn  the  living?’’  And,  at  dusk. 

As  if  it  were  indeed  the  Kindly  Light 
Of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  she  lit  the  lamp 
And  placed  it  in  the  window. 

The  year  passed; 

And  on  an  eve  in  May  her  hoy’s  love  climbed 
The  hill  once  more,  and  as  the  stars  came  out 
And  the  dusk  gathered  round  her  tenderly. 

And  the  last  boats  came  stealing  o’er  the  bar. 

And  the  immeasurable  sea  lay  bright  and  bare 
And  beautiful  to  all  infinity 
Beneath  the  last  faint  colours  of  the  sun 
And  the  increasing  kisses  of  the  moon, 

A  hymn  came  on  a  waft  of  evening  wind 
Along  the  valley  from  the  village  church 
And  thrilled  her  with  a  new  significance 
Unfelt  before.  It  was  the  hymn  they  heard 
On  that  sweet  night  among  the  rose-lit  fern— 

Sun  of  my  soul ;  and,  as  she  climbed  the  hill, 

She  wondered,  for  she  saw  no  Kindly  Light 
Glimmering  from  the  window;  and  she  thought, 
“'Perhaps  the  madness  leaves  her.’’  There  the  hymn. 
Like  one  great  upward  flight  of  angels,  rose 
All  round  her,  mingling  with  the  sea’s  own  voice — 

“Gome  near  and  biess  us  when  we  wake. 

Ere  through  the  world  our  way  we  take, — 

Till,  in  the  ocean  of  Thy  love. 

We  lose  ourselves  in  heaven  above.” 

And  when  she  passed  the  pink  thrift  by  the  gat*. 

And  the  rough  wallflowers  by  the  whitewashed  waU, 
And  entered,  she  beheld  the  widow  kneeling, 

In  black,  beside  the  unlit  Kindly  Light; 

'And  near  her  dead  cold  hand  upon  the  floor 
A  fallen  taper,  for  with  her  last  strength 
She  had  striven  to  light  it  and.  so  failing,  dkid. 
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PART  V. 

(From  the  Cornhlll  MaRazine.) 


HE  case  of  my  friend  Perry  is,  I 
must  admit,  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  does  add 
greatly  to  the  happiness  of 
any  circle  of  which  he  is  a  member;  he 
is  an  admirable  listener  and  a  sympa* 
thetic  talker.  But  if  Egeria  desires  to 
make  a  Numa  of  him,  and  to  inspire  him 
with  her  own  gentle  wisdom,  let  her 
convince  him  quietly  that  he  does  owe 
a  duty  to  society,  and  not  censure  him 
before  his  friends.  If  Egeria,  in  her 
own  inimitable  way,  would  say  to  him 
that  the  lives  of  academical  ladies  were 
apt  to  be  dull,  and  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  graceful  chivalry  for  him  to  brighten 
the  horizon,  why.  Perry  could  not  resist 
her.  But  chivalry  is  a  thing  which  must 
be  courteously  and  generously  conceded, 
and  must  never  be  pettishly  claimed; 
and  indeed  I  do  not  want  Perry  inter¬ 
fered  with  in  this  matter:  he  fills  a  very 
peculiar  niche,  he  is  a  lodestar  to  enthu¬ 
siastic  undergraduates;  he  is  the  joy 
of  sober  common-rooms.  I  wish  with 
an  my  heart  that  the  convenances  of 
life  permitted  Egeria  herself  to  stray 
into  those  book-lined  rooms,  dim  with 
tobacco-smoke,  to  wart)le  and  sing  to 
the  accompaniment  of  Perry’s  cracked 
piano,  to  take  her  place  among  the  casual 
company.  But  as  Egeria  cannot  go  to 
Perry,  and  as  Perry  will  not  go  to 
Egeria,  they  must  respect  each  other 
from  a  distance,  and  do  their  best  alone. 

And,  after  all,  simple,  sincere,  and 
kindly  persons  are  apt  to  find,  as  Ste¬ 
venson  wisely  said,  their  circle  ready¬ 
made.  ITie  only  people  who  cannot  get 
the  friends  and  companions  they  Tvant 
are  ahose  who  petulantly  claim  attention; 


and  the  worst  error  of  all  consists  in 
mistaking  the  gentle  pleasures  of  life, 
such  as  society  and  intercourse,  for  the 
duties  of  life,  of  codifying  and  formalis¬ 
ing  them.  For  myself,  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  I  had  Perry’s  power;  I 
wish  that  those  throngs  of  young  men 
would  feel  impelled  to  come  in  and  >talk 
to  me,  easily  and  simply.  I  have,  it  is 
true,  several  faithful  friends,  but  very 
few  of  them  will  come  except  in  response 
to  a  definite  invitation;  and  really,  if 
they  do  not  want  to  come,  I  do  not  at 
all  wish  to  force  them  to  do  so.  It  might 
aimuse  me;  but  if  it  amused  them,  they 
would  come:  as  they  do  not  come,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  conclude  that  it  does  not 
amuse  them.  I  am  as  conscious  as 
everyone  else  of  the  exquisitely  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  entertaining  character  of  my  own 
talk;  it  constantly  pains  me  that  so  few 
people  take  advantage  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  visiting  the  healing  fount. 
But  the  fact  is  incontestable  that  my 
talents  are  not  appreciated  at  their  right 
value;  and  I  must  be  conitent  with  such 
slender  encouragement  as  I  receive.  In 
win  do  I  imrchase  choice  brands  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  load  my  side- 
table  with  the  best  Scotch  whisky.  Not 
even  with  that  solace  will  the  vagrant 
undergraduate  consent  to  be  douched  un¬ 
der  the  stream  of  my  suggestive  conver¬ 
sation. 

A  humorous  friend  of  mine,  Tipton  by 
name,  an  official  of  a  neighboring  col¬ 
lege,  told  me  that  he  held  receptions  of 
undergraduates  ’on  Sunday  evenings.  I 
believe  that  he  is  in  reality  a  model 
host,  full  of  resource  and  sprightliness, 
and  that  admission  to  his  entertainments 
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Is  eagerly  coveted.  But  it  pleases  him 
to  depreciate  his  own  success.  “Oh, 
ges,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  my  questions 
as  to  the  art  he  practised,  “a  few  of 
them  come;  one  or  two  because  they 
like  me;  some  because  they  think  there 
is  going  to  be  a  row  about  attendance  at 
chapel,  and  hope  to  mend  matters;  one 
or  two  (because  they  like  to  stand  well 
with  the  dons,  when  there  is  a  chance 
of  a  fellowship;  but  the  lowest  motive 
of  all,”  he  went  on,  “was  the  motive 
which  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  on  a 
summer  evening,  when  my  windows  were 
all  open,  and  I  was  just  prepared  to 
receive  boarders;  an  ingenuous  friend 
of  mine  beneath  said  to  another  unoc* 
copied  youth,  ‘What  do  you  think  about 
doing  a  “ripper  to-ni^t?’  To  which  the 
other  replied,  ‘WeW,  yes,  one  ought  to 
do  one  a  term;  let’s  go  in  at  once  and 
get  it  over.'  ” 

CONVEBSATION. 

I  cannot  help  wishing  sometimes  that 
English  people  had  more  theories  about 
conversation.  Really  good  talk  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  there  is,  and 
yet  how  rarely  one  comes  across  it! 
There  are  a  good  many  people  among 
my  acquaintance  who  on  .occasions  are 
capable  of  talking  well.  But  what  they 
seem  to  lack  is  initiative  and  deliberate 
purpose.  If  people  would  only  look  upon 
conversation  in  a  more  serious  light, 
much  would  be  gained.  I  do  not  of 
course  mean.  Heaven  forbid!  that  people 
should  try  to  converse  seriously;  that 
results  in  ithe  worst  kind  of  dreariness, 
in  feeling,  as  Stevenson  said,  that  one 
has  the  brain  of  a  sheep  and  the  eyes  of 
a  boiled  codfish.  But  I  mean  *that  the 
more  seriously  one  takes  an  annusement, 
the  more  amusing  it  becomes.  What  I 
wish  is  that  people  would  apply  the 
same  sort  of  seriousness  to  <talk  that  they 
apply  to  golf  and  bridge;  that  they  should 
desire  to  improve  their  game,  brood  over 
their  mistakes,  try  to  do  better.  Why  is 
it  that  so  many  people  would  think  it 
priggish  and  effeminate  <to  try  to  im> 
prove  their  talk,  and  yet  think  it  manly 
and  rational  to  try  to  shoot  better?  Of 
course  it  must  be  done  with  a  natural 
seat  and  enjoyment,  or  it  is  useless. 

What  a  ghastly  picture  one  gets  of  the 
old'fashioned  talkers  and  whs,  commit¬ 


ting  a  number  of  subjects  to  memory, 
turning  over  a  commonplace  book  fur 
apposite  anecdotes  and  jests,  adding 
dates  to  those  selected  that  they  may 
not  tell  the  same  story  again  too  soon, 
learning  up  a  list  of  epigrams,  stuck  in 
a  shaving-glass,  when  they  are  dressing 
for  dinner,  and  then  sallying  forth  primed 
to  bursting  with  conversation!  It  is  all 
very  well  to  know  beforehand  the  kind 
of  line  you  would  wish  to  take,  but  spon¬ 
taneity  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  talk, 
and  to  make  up  one’s  mind  to  get  certain 
stories  in,  is  to  deprive  talk  of  its  for¬ 
tuitous  charm.  When  two  celebrated 
talkers  of  the  kind  that  I  have  described 
used  to  meet,  the  talk  was  nothing  but 
a  brisk  interchange  of  anecdotes. 

There  is  a  story  of  Macaulay  and  some 
other  great  conversationalist  getting  into 
the  swing  at  breakfast  when  staying,  I 
think,  with  Lord  Lansdowne.  They  drew 
their  chairs  to  the  fire,  the  rest  of  the 
company  formed  a  circle  round  them, 
and  listened  meekly  to  the  dialogue  until 
luncheon.  What  an  appalling  picturel 
One  sympathises  with  Oarlyle  on  the 
occasion  when  he  was  asked  to  dinner  to 
meet  a  great  talker,  who  poured  forth  a 
continuous  flow  of  jest  and  anecdote 
until  the  meal  was  far  advanced.  Then 
came  a  lull;  Carlyle  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  looking  round  with  the 
famous  “crucified”  expression  on  his 
face,  said  in  a  voice  of  agonised  entreaty, 
“For  God’s  sake  take  me  away,  and  put 
me  in  a  room  by  myself,  and  give  me  a 
pipe  of  tobacco!”  He  felt,  as  I  have  felt 
on  such  occasions,  an  imperative  need 
of  silence  and  recollection  and  repose. 
Indeed,  as  he  said  on  another  occa.sion 
of  one  of  Coleridge’s  harangues,  “to  sit 
still  and  be  pumped  into  is  never  an  ex- 
hilaraiting  process.” 

That  species  of  talker  is,  however, 
practically  extinct;  though  indeed  I  have 
met  men  whose  idea  of  talk  was  a  string 
of  anecdotes,  and  who  employed  the  re¬ 
luctant  intervals  of  silence  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  desperate  attempt  of  fellow- 
guests  to  join  in  the  fun  in  arranging 
the  points  of  their  next  anecdote. 

What  seems  to  me  so  odd  about  a 
talker  of  that  kind  is  the  lack  of  any 
sense  of  justice  about  their  talk.  They 
presumably  enjoy  the  exercise  of  speech, 
and  it  seems  to  me  strange  >that  it  should 
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not  occor  to  them  that  others  may  like 
it  too,  and  that  they  should  not  concede 
a  certain  opportunity  to  others  to  have 
their  say,  if  only  in  the  interest  of  fair 
play.  It  is  as  though  a  gourmet’s  satis¬ 
faction  in  a  good  dinner  were  not  com¬ 
plete  unless  he  could  prevent  everyone 
else  from  partaking  of  the  food  before 
them. 

Whait  is  really  most  needed  in  social 
gatherings  is  a  kind  of  moderator  of  the 
talk,  an  informal  president.  Many  peo¬ 
ple.  as  I  have  said,  are  quite  capable  of 
talking  interestingly,  if  they  get  a  lead. 
The  perfect  moderator  should  have  a 
large  stock  of  subjects  of  general  inter¬ 
est.  He  should,  so  to  speak,  kick-off. 
And  then  he  should  either  feel  or  at  least 
artfully  simulate  an  interest  in  other 
people’s  point  of  view.  He  should  ask 
questions,  reply  to  argruments,  encourage, 
elicit  expressions  of  opinion.  He  should 
not  desire  to  steer  his  own  course,  but 
follow  the  line  that  the  'talk  happens  to 
take.  If  he  elms  at  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  talker,  he  will  win  a  far 
higher  fame  by  pursuing  this  course,  for 
it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that,  in  a  lively 
talk,  one  is  apt  to  remember  far  better 
what  one  has  oneself  contributed  to  the 
discussion  than  what  other  people  have 
said;  and  if  you  can  send  guests  away 
from  a  gathering  feeling  that  they  have 
talked  well,  they  will  be  disposed  in  that 
genial  mood  to  concede  conversational 
merit  to  the  other  participators.  A 
naive  and  simple-minded  friend  of  my 
own  once  cast  an  extraordinary  light  on 
the  subject  by  saying  to  me,  the  day 
after  an  agreeable  symposium  at  my  own 
house,  “We  had  a  very  pleasant  evening 
with  you  yesterday.  I  was  in  great 
form!’’ 

The  only  two  kinds  of  talker  that  I 
find  tiresome  are  the  talker  of  paradoxes 
and  the  egotist.  A  few  paradoxes  are 
all  very  well;  they  are  stimulating  and 
gently  provoca-tive.  But  one  gets  tired 
of  a  string  of  them;  they  become  little 
more  than  a  sort  of  fence  erected  round 
a  man’s  mind;  one  despairs  of  ever 
knowing  iwhat  a  paradoxical  talker  really 
thinks.  Half  the  charm  of  good  talk 
consists  in  the  glimpaes  and  peeps  one 
gets  Into  the  stuff  of  a  man’s  'thoughts; 
and  it  is  wearisome  to  feel  that  a  talker 
>8  for  ever  tossing  subjects  on  his  horns. 


perpetually  trying  to  say  the  unexpected, 
the  startling  thing.  In  ithe  best  talk  of 
all,  a  glade  suddenly  opens  up,  like  the 
glades  in  the  Alpine  forests  through 
which  they  bring  the  timber  down  to 
the  valley;  one  sees  a  long  green  vista, 
all  bathed  in  shimmering  sunshine,  with 
the  dark  head  of  a  mountain  at  the  'top. 

So  in  the  best  talk  one  has  a  sudden 
sight  of  something  high,  sweet,  serious, 
austere. 

The  other  kind  of  talk  that  I  find  very 
disagreeable  is  the  talk  of  a  full-fledged 
egotist,  who  converses  without  reference 
to  his  hearers,  and  brings  out  what  is  in 
his  mind.  One  gets  interesting  things 
in  this  way  from  time  to  time;  but  the 
essence,  as  I  have  said,  of  good  talk  is 
that  one  should  have  provoking  and  sthn- 
ulating  peeps  into  other  minds,  not  that 
one  should  be  compelled  to  gaze  and 
stare  into  them.  I  have  a  friend,  or 
rather  an  acquaintance,  whose  talk  is 
just  as  if  be  opened  a  trap-door  into  his 
mind:  yon  look  into  a  dark  place  where 
something  flows,  stream  or  sewer;  some¬ 
times  it  runs  clear  and  brisk,  but  at  other 
times  it  seems  'to  be  charged  with  dirt 
and  debris;  and  yet  there  is  no  escape; 
you  have  to  stand  and  look,  to  breathe 
the  very  odonrs  of  the  mind,  until  he 
chooses  to  close  the  door. 

The  mistake  that  many  earnest  and 
persevering  talkers  make  is  to  suppose 
that  to  be  engrossed  is  the  same  as  being 
engrossing.  It  is  true  of  conversation  as 
of  many  other  things,  that  the  half  is 
better  than  the  whole.  People  who  are 
fond  of  talking  ought  to  beware  of  being 
lengthy.  How  one  knows  the  despair  of 
conversing  with  a  man  who  is  determined 
to  make  a  clear  and  complete  statement 
of  everything,  and  not  to  let  his  hearer 
off  anything!  Arguments,  questions, 
views,  rise  in  the  mind  in  the  course  of 
the  harangue,  and  are  swept  away  by 
the  moving  stream.  •Such  talkers  suffer 
from  a  complacent  feeling  that  their  in¬ 
formation  is  correct  and  complete,  and 
that  their  deductions  are  necessarily 
sound.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  form 
and  hold  a  strong  opinion,  and  yet  to 
realise  that  it  is  after  all  only  one  point 
of  view,  and  that  there  is  probaibly  mnch 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

The  nnhappiest  feature  of  drifting  into 
a  habit  of  positive  and  continuous  talk 
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if  that  one  has  few  friends  faithful 
enough  to  criticise  such  a  habit  and  tell 
one  itbe  unvarnished  truth;  if  the  habit 
is  once  confirmed,  it  becomes  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  break  it  off.  1  know  of  a 
family  conclave  that  was  once  summoned 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  one  of  the  circle  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  bore;  the  head  of 
the  family  was  finally  deputed  to  convey 
the  fact  as  delicately  as  possible  to  the 
ernng  brother.  He  did  so,  with  much 
tender  circumlocution.  The  offender  was 
deeply  mortified,  but  endeavoured  to 
thank  his  elderly  relative  for  discharging 
so  painful  a  task.  He  promised  amend¬ 
ment.  He  sate  glum  and  tongue-tied  for 
several  weeks  in  the  midst  of  cheerful 
gatherings.  Very  gradually  the  old  habit 
prevailed.  Within  six  months  he  was 
as  tedious  as  ever;  but  'what  is  the  sad¬ 
dest  part  of  the  rwhole  business  is  that 
he  has  never  quite  forgiven  the  teller  of 
the  unwelcome  news,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  labours «  under  ithe  impression 
that  he  has  cured  himself  of  the  habit. 

It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  attempt  to 
make  oneself  into  a  brilliant  talker,  be¬ 
cause  the  qualities  needed — humour, 
quickness,  the  power  of  seeing  unexpect¬ 
ed  connections,  picturesque  phrasing,  nat¬ 
ural  charm,  8ymi>athy,  readiness,  and  so 
forth— are  things  hardly  attainable  by 
effort.  But  much  can  be  done  by  per¬ 
severance;  and  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
deliberate  habit  of  conversation  by  de¬ 
termining  that  however  much  one  may 
be  indisposed  to  talk,  however  unprom¬ 
ising  one’s  companions  may  seem,  one 
will  at  all  events  keep  up  an  end.  I  have 
known  really  shy  and  unready  persons 
who  from  a  sheer  sense  of  duty  have 
made  themselves  into  very  tolerable  talk¬ 
ers.  A  friend  of  my  acquaintance  con¬ 
fesses  that  a  device  she  has  occasionally 
employed  is  to  think  of  subjects  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  I  could  not  practise  this 
device  myself,  because  when  I  had  light¬ 
ed  upon,  we  will  say,  algebra,  archery, 
and  astigmatism,  as  possible  subjects  for 
talk,  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  invent 
any  gambit  by  which  they  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced. 

The  only  recipe  which  I  would  offer  to 
a  student  of  the  art  is  not  to  be  afraid 
of  apparent  egotism,  but  to  talk  frankly 
of  any  subject  in  which  he  may  be  in¬ 


terested,  from  a  personal  point  of  view. 
An  impersonal  talker  is  apt  to  be  a  dull 
dog.  There  is  nothing  like  a  frank  ex¬ 
pression  of  personal  views  to  elicit  an 
equally  frank  expression  of  divergence  or 
agreement.  Neither  is  it  well  to  despise 
the  day  of  small  things;  the  weather, 
railway  travelling,  symptoms  of  illness, 
visits  to  a  dentist,  sea-sickness,  as  rep¬ 
resenting  the  universal  experiences  and 
interests  of  humanity,  will  often  serve 
as  points  d’appui. 

Of  course  there  come  to  all  people  hor¬ 
rible  tongue-tied  moments  when  they 
can  think  of  nothing  to  say,  and  feel  like 
a  walrus  on  an  ice-floe,  heavy,  melan¬ 
choly,  ineffective.  Such  a  catastrophe 
IS  almost  invariably  precipitated  in  my 
O'wn  case  by  being  told  that  someone  is 
particularly  anxious  to  be  introduced  to 
me.  A  philosopher  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  was  an  admirable  talker,  told  me 
that  on  a  certain  occasion,  an  evening 
party,  his  hostess  led  up  a  young  girl  to 
him,  like  Iphigenia  decked  for  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  said  that  Miss  -  was  de¬ 

sirous  of  meeting  him.  The  world  be¬ 
came  instantly  a  blank  to  him.  The  en¬ 
thusiastic  damsel  stared  at  him  with 
large  admiring  eyes.  After  a  period  of 
agonised  silence,  a  remark  occurred  to 
him  which  he  felt  might  have  been  ap¬ 
propriate  if  it  had  been  made  earlier  in 
the  encounter.  He  rejected  it  as  useless, 
and  after  another  interval  a  thought 
came  to  him  which  he  saw  might  have 
served,  if  the  suspense  had  not  been  al¬ 
ready  so  prolonged;  this  was  also  put 
aside;  and  after  a  series  of  belated  re¬ 
marks  had  occurred  to  him,  each  of 
which  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  unworthy 
of  the  expectation  he  had  excited,  the 
hostess,  seeing  that  things  had  gone 
wrong,  came,  like  Artemis,  and  led  Iphi¬ 
genia  away,  without  the  philosopher 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  a  single  reflection.  The  experience, 
he"  said,  was  of  so  appalling  a  character, 
that  he  set  to,  and  invented  a  remark 
which  he  said  was  applicable  to  persons 
of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever;  but,  as  he 
would  never  reveal  this  precious  posses¬ 
sion  ito  the  most  ardent  inquirers,  the 
secret,  whatever  it  was,  has  perished 
with  him. 

One  of  my  friends  has  a  perfectly 
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unique  gift  of  conversation.  He  is  a 
prominent  man  of  affairs,  a  perfect  mine 
of  political  secrets.  He  is  a  ready  talk¬ 
er,  and  has  the  art,  both  in  tete-a-tete  as 
well  as  m  a  mixed  company,  of  mention¬ 
ing  -things  which  are  extremely  interest¬ 
ing,  and  appear  to  be  hopelessly  indis¬ 
creet.  He  generally  accompanies  his  re¬ 
lation  of  these  incidents  with  a  request 
that  the  subject  may  not  be  mentioned 
outside.  The  result  is  that  everyone 
who  is  brought  into  contact  with  him 
feels  that  he  is  selected  by  the  great  man 
because  of  some  happy  gift  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  trustworthiness  or  discretion,  or 
even  on  grounds  of  personal  importance, 
to  be  the  recipient  of  this  signal  mark  of 
confidence.  On  one  occasion  I  endeav¬ 
oured,  after  one  of  these  conversations, 
not  for  the  sake  of  betraying  him,  hut 
in  the  interests  of  a  diary  which  I  keep, 
to  formulate  in  precise  and  permanent 
terms  some  of  this  interesting  intelli¬ 
gence.  To  my  intense  surprise  and  dis¬ 
appointment  I  found  myself  entirely  un¬ 
able  to  recollect,  much  less  to  express, 
any  of  his  statements.  They  had  melted 
in  the  mind,  like  some  delicate  confec¬ 
tion,  and  left  behind  them  nothing  but 
a  faint  aroma  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

This  would  be  a  dangerous  example  to 
imitate,  because  it  requires  a  very  subtle 
species  of  art  to  select  incidents  and  epi¬ 
sodes  which  should  both  gratify  the  hear¬ 
ers,  and  which  at  the  same  time  it  should 
be  impossible  to  hand  on.  Most  people 
who  attempted  such  a  task  would  sink 
into  being  miserable  blabbers  of  tacenda, 
mere  sieves  through  which  matters  of 
secret  importance  would  granulate  into 
the  hands  of  ardent  journalists.  But  at 
once  to  stimulate  and  gratify  curiosity, 
and  to  give  a  quiet  circle  the  sense  of 
being  admitted  to  the  inmost  penetralia 
of  affairs,  is  a  triumph  of  conversational 
art. 

Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  loved 
to  stretch  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out; 
and  the  fact  remains  that  the  best  con¬ 
versation  one  gets  is  the  conversation 
that  one  does  not  scheme  for,  and  even 
on  occasions  from  which  one  has  expect¬ 
ed  but  little.  The  talks  that  remain  in 
my  mind  as  of  pre-eminent  interes>t  are 
long  leisurely  tete-a-tete  talks,  oftenest 
perhaps  of  all  in  the  course  of  a  walk, 
when  exercise  sends  the  blood  coursing 


through  the  brain,  when  a  pleasant  coun¬ 
tryside  tunes  the  spirit  to  a  serene  har¬ 
mony  of  mood,  and  when  the  mind,  stim¬ 
ulated  into  a  joyful  readiness  by  asso¬ 
ciation  with  some  quiet,  just  and  percep¬ 
tive  companion,  visits  its  dusty  ware¬ 
house,  and  turns  over  its  fantastic  stores. 
Then  is  the  time  to  penetrate  into  the 
inmost  labyrinths  of  a  subject,  to  indulge 
in  pleasing  discursiveness,  as  the  fancy 
leads  one,  and  yet  to  return  again  and 
again  with  renewed  relish  to  the  central 
rheme.  Such  talks  as  these,  with  no 
overshadowing  anxiety  upon  the  mind, 
held  on  breezy  uplands  or  in  pleas¬ 
ant  country  lanes,  make  the  moments, 
indeed,  to  which  the  mind,  in  the  sad 
mood  which  remembers  the  days  that  are 
gone,  turns  with  that  sorrowful  desola¬ 
tion  of  which  Dante  speaks,  as  to  a  treas¬ 
ure  lightly  spent  and  ungratefully  regard¬ 
ed.  How  such  hours  rise  up  before  the 
mind!  Even  now  as  I  write  I  think  of 
such  a  scene,  when  I  walked  with  a 
friend,  long  dead,  on  the  broad  yellow 
sands  beside  a  western  sea.  I  can  recall 
the  sharp  hiss  of  the  shoreward  wind,  the 
wholesome  savours  of  the  brine,  the  brisk 
clap  of  small  waves,  the  sand-dunes  be¬ 
hind  the  shore,  pricked  with  green  nufts 
of  grass,  the  ships  moving  slowly  on  the 
sea’s  rim,  and  the  shadowy  headland  to 
which  we  hardly  seemed  to  draw  more 
near,  while  we  spoke  of  all  that  was  in 
our  hearts,  and  all  that  we  meant  to  do 
and  be.  That  day  was  a  great  gift  from 
God;  and  yet,  as  I  received  it,  I  did  not 
know  how  fair  a  jewel  of  memory  it 
would  be.  I  like  to  think  that  there  are 
many  such  jewels  of  recollection  clasped 
close  in  the  heart’s  casket,  even  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  that  I  meet, 
that  seem  so  commonplace  to  me,  so  in¬ 
teresting  to  themselves! 

It  is  strange,  in  reflecting  about  the 
memorable  talks  I  have  held  with  dif¬ 
ferent  people,  to  find  that  I  remember 
best  the  talks  that  I  have  had  with  men, 
rather  than  with  women.  There  is  a 
kind  of  simple  openness,  an  equal  com¬ 
radeship  in  talks  with  men,  which  I 
find  it  difficult  to  aittain  in  the  case  of 
women.  I  suppose  that  some  unsuspected 
mystery  of  sex  creeps  in,  and  that  with 
women  there  is  a  whole  range  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  emotions  that  one  does  not 
share,  so  that  there  is  an  invisible  and 
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intangible  barrier  erected  between  the 
two  minds.  I  feel,  too,  in  talking  with 
women  that  I  am  met  with  almost  too 
much  sympathy  and  tact,  so  that  one 
falls  into  an  egotistical  mood.  It  is  dif* 
ficult,  too,  I  find,  to  he  as  frank  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  women  as  with  men;  because 
I  think  that  women  tend  more  than  men 
to  hold  a  preconceived  idea  of  one’s 
character  and  tastes;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  talk  simply  and  naturally  to  anyone 
who  has  formed  a  mental  picture  of  one, 
especially  if  one  is  aware  that  it  is  not 
correct  'But  men  are  slower  to  form 
impressions,  and  thus  talk  is  more  ex¬ 
perimental;  moreover,  in  talking  with 
men,  one  encounters  more  opposition,  and 
opposition  puts  one  more  on  one’s  mettle. 

Thus  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  man  of  simi¬ 
lar  tastes,  who  is  just  and  yet  sympa¬ 
thetic,  critical  yet  appreciative,  whose 
point  of  view  just  differs  enough  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  throw  side¬ 
lights  on  a  subject,  and  to  illumine  as¬ 
pects  of  it  ithat  were  unpercerved  and 
neglected— this  is  a  high  intellectual 
pleasure,  a  potion  to  be  delicately  sipped 
at  leisure. 

But  after  all  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  makes  a  conversationalist.  There 
are  people  who  seem  to  possess  every 
qualification  for  conversing  except  the 
power  to  converse.  The  two  absolutely 
essential  things  are,  in  the  first  place, 
a  certain  charm  of  mind  and  even  man¬ 
ner,  which  is  a  purely  instinctive  gift; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  real  sympathy 
with,  real  interest  in  the  deuteragonist. 

People  can  be  useful  talkers,  even  In¬ 
teresting  talkers,  without  these  gifts. 
One  may  like  to  hear  what  a  man  of 
vigorous  mind  may  have  to  say  on  a 
subject  that  he  knows  well,  even  if  he 
is  unsympathetic.  But  then  one  likens 
in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind,  as  though 
one  were  pr^Mired  to  attend  a  lecture. 
There  are  plenty  of  useful  talkers  at 
a  univeristy,  men  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  occasionally,  men  with  whom 
one  tries,  so  to  speak,  a  variety  of  con¬ 
versational  flies,  and  who  will  give  one 
fine  sport  when  (they  are  fairly  hooked. 
But  though  a  University  is  a  place  where 
one  ought  to  expect  to  find  abundance 
of  the  best  talk,  the  want  of  leisure 
among  the  present  generation  of  Dons 
is  a  serious  bar  to  interesting  talk.  By 


<the  evening  the  majority  of  Dons  are 
apt  to  be  tired.  They  have  been  hard 
at  work  most  of  the  day,  and  they  look 
upon  the  sociable  evening  hours  as  a 
time  to  be  given  up  to  what  the  Scotch 
call  "daffing,”  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of 
nimble  interchange  of  humorous  or  inter¬ 
esting  gossip;  a  man  who  pursues  a  sub¬ 
ject  intently  is  apt  to  be  thought  a  bore. 

I  think  that  the  middle-aged  Don  is 
apt  to  be  less  interesting  than  either  the 
elderly  or  youthful  Don.  The  middle- 
aged  Don  is,  like  all  successful  profes¬ 
sional  men,  full  to  ithe  brim  of  affairs. 
He  has  little  time  for  general  reading. 
He  lectures,  he  attends  meetings,  his 
table  is  covered  with  papers,  and  his 
leisure  hours  are  full  of  interviews.  But 
the  younger  Don  is  generally  less  occu¬ 
pied  and  more  enthusiastic;  and  best  of 
all  is  the  elderly  Don,  who  is  beginning 
to  take  things  more  easily,  has  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men,  a  philosophy  and  a  good- 
humored  tolerance  which  makes  him 
more  accessible.  He  is  not  in  a  hurry, 
he  is  not  preoccupied.  He  studies  the 
daily  papers  with  deliberation,  and  he 
has  just  enough  duties  to  make  him  feel 
wholesomely  busy.  His  ambitions  are 
things  of  the  past,  and  he  is  grateful  by 
attention  and  deference. 

1  suppose  the  same  is  the  case,  in  a 
certain  degree,  all  the  world  over.  But 
the  truth  about  conversation  is  that,  to 
make  anything  of  it,  people  must  realize 
it  as  a  definite  mental  occupation,  and 
not  merely  a  dribbling  into  words  of 
casual  thoughts.  To  do  it  well  implies 
a  certain  deliberation,  a  certain  unselfish¬ 
ness,  a  certain  zest.  The  difficulty  is 
that  it  demands  a  catholicity  of  interests, 
a  full  mind.  Yet  it  does  not  do  to  have 
a  subject  on  the  brain,  and  to  introduce 
it  into  all  companies.  The  pity  is  that 
conversation  is  not  more  recognized  as  a 
definite  accomplishment.  People  who 
care  about  the  success  of  social  gather- 
.ings  are  apt  to  invite  an  instrumentalist 
or  a  singer,  or  a  man  with  what  may  be 
called  parlor  tricks;  but  few  people  are 
equally  careful  to  plant  out  two  or  three 
conversationalists  among  their  parties, 
or  to  take  care  that  their  conversation¬ 
alists  are  provided  with  a  sympathetic 
background. 

For  the  fact  remains  that  conversation 
is  a  real  art,  and  depends  like  all  other 
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arts  upon  congenial  circumstances  and 
suitable  surroundings.  People  are  too 
apt  to  believe  that,  because  'they  have  in¬ 
terests  in  their  minds  and  can  put  those 
interests  into  words,  they  are  equif^ed 
for  the  pretty  and  delicate  game  of  talk. 
But  a  rare  admixture  of  qualities  is 
needed,  and  a  subtle  conversational  ef¬ 
fect,  a  sudden  fancy,  that  throws  a 
charming  or  a  bizarre  light  on  a  subject, 
a  power  of  pleasing  metaphorical  expres¬ 
sion,  'the  communication  of  an  imagina¬ 
tive  interest  to  a  familiar  topic — all  these 
things  are  of  the  nature  of  instinctive 
art. 

I  have  heard  well-informed  and  sensi¬ 
ble  people  talk  of  a  subject  in  a  way  that 
made  me  feel  that  I  desired  never  to  hear 
it  mentioned  again;  but  I  have  heard, 
on  the  other  hand,  people  talk  of  mat¬ 
ters  iwbich  I  had  believed  to  be  worn 
threadbare  by  use,  and  yet  communicate 
a  rich  color,  a  fragrant  sentiment  to 
them,  which  made  me  feel  that  1  had 
never  thought  adequately  on  the  topic 
before.  One  should  be  careful,  I  think, 
to  express  to  such  persons  one’s  appre¬ 
ciation  and  admiration  of  their  gifts,  for 
the  art  is  so  rare  that  we  ought  to  wel¬ 
come  it  when  we  find  it;  and,  like  all 
arts,  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  for  its 
sustenance  on  the  avowed  gratitude  of 
those  who  enjoy  it.  It  is  on  these  subtle 
half-toned  glimpses  of  personality  and 
difference  that  most  of  our  happy  impres¬ 
sions  of  life  depend;  and  no  one  can  af¬ 
ford  wilfully  to  neglect  sources  of  inno¬ 
cent  joy,  or  to  lose  opportunities  of 
pleasure  through  stupid  or  brutal  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  slender  resources  out  of 
which  these  gentle  effects  are  produced. 

I  was  visited,  as  I  eate  in  my  room  to¬ 
day,  by  one  of  those  sudden  impressions 
of  rare  beauty  that  come  and  go  like 
flashes,  and  which  leave  one  desiring  a 
similar  experience.  The  materials  of 
the  impression  were  simple  and  fa¬ 
miliar  enough.  My  room  looks  out 
into  a  little  court;  there  is  a  plot 
of  grass,  and  to  the  right  of  it 
an  old  stone-built  wall,  close  against 
which  stands  a  row  of  aged  lime-trees. 
Straight  opposite,  at  right  angles  to  the 
wail,  is  the  east  side  of  the  Hall,  with  its 
big  plain  traceried  window  enlivened 
with  a  few  heraldic  shields  of  stained 
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glass.  While  I  was  looking  out  to-day 
there  came  a  flying  burst  of  sun,  and  the 
little  comer  became  a  sudden  feast  of 
delicate  colour;  the  rich  green  of  the 
grass,  the  foliage  of  the  lime-trees,  their 
brown  wrinkled  stems,  the  pale  moss  oh 
the  walls,  the  bright  points  of  colour  in 
the  emblazonries  of  the  window,  made  « 
sudden  delicate  harmony  of  tints.  I  had 
seen  the  place  a  hundred  times  before 
without  ever  guessing  what  a  perfect  pic¬ 
ture  it  made. 

What  a  strange  power  the  perception 
of  beauty  is!  It  seems  to  ebb  and  flow 
like  some  secret  tide,  independent  alike 
of  health  or  disease,  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
There  are  times  in  our  lives  when  we 
seem  to  go  singing  on  our  way,  and  when 
the  beauty  of  the  world  sets  itself  like  a 
quiet  harmony  to  the  song  we  uplift. 
Then  again  come  seasons  when  all  is  well 
with  us,  when  we  are  prosperous  and 
contented,  interested  in  life  and  all  its 
concerns,  when  no  perception  of  beauty 
comes  near  us;  when  we  are  tranquil  and 
content,  and  take  no  heed  of  the  delicate 
visions  of  the  day;  when  music  has  no 
inner  voice,’  and  poetry  seems  a  mere 
cheerful  jingling  of  ordered  phrases. 
Then  again  we  have  a  time  of  gloom  and 
dreariness;  work  has  no  briskness,  pleas¬ 
ure  no  savour;  we  go  about  our  business 
and  our  delight  alike  in  a  leaden  mood  of 
dulness ;  and  yet  again,  when  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  care  and  trouble,  perhaps 
in  pajn  or  weakness  of  body,  there 
flashes  into  the  darkened  life  an  exqui¬ 
site  perception  of  things  beautiful  and 
rare;  the  vision  of  a  spring  copse  with  all 
its  tapestry  of  flowers,  bright  points  of 
radiant  colour,  fills  us  with  a  strange 
yearning,  a  delightful  pain;  in  such  a 
mood  a  few  chords  of  musk,  the  haunt¬ 
ing  melody  of  some  familiar  line  of  verse, 
the  song  of  a  bird  at  dawn,  the  light  of 
sunset  on  lonely  fields,  thrill  us  with  an 
inexpressible  rapture.  Perhaps  some  of 
those  who  read  these  words  will  say  that 
it  is  all  an  unreal,  a  fantastic  experience 
of  which  I  speak.  Of  course  there  are 
nrany  tranquil,  wholesome,  equable  na¬ 
tures  to  whom  such  an  experience  is  un¬ 
known;  but  it  is  to  me  one  of  the  truest 
and  commonest  things  of  my  life  to  be 
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Tisited  by  this  strange  perception  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  beauty,  which  gives  the 
days  in  wbicb  (I  am  conscious  of  it  a 
memorable  quality,  that  seems  to  make 
them  the  momentous  d>ays  of  one’s  life; 
and  yet  again  the  mood  is  so  utterly 
withdrawn  at  intervals,  that  the  despond¬ 
ent  spirit  feels  that  it  can  never  return; 
and  then  a  new  day  dawns,  and  the  sense 
comes  back  again  to  bless  me. 

If  the  emotion  which  I  describe  fol¬ 
lowed  the  variations  of  bodily  health;  if 
it  came  when  all  was  prosperous  and  joy¬ 
ful,  and  was  withdrawn  when  the  light 
was  low;  if  it  deserted  me  in  seasons  of 
robust  vigor,  and  came  when  the  bodily 
vitality  was  depressed,  I  could  refer  it  to 
some  physical  basis.  But  it  contradicts 
all  material  laws,  and  seems  to  come  and 
go  with  a  whimsical  determination  of  its 
own.  When  it  is  with  me,  nothing  can 
banish  it;  it  pulls  insistently  at  my  el¬ 
bow;  it  diverts  my  attention  in  the  midst 
of  the  gravest  business;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  extremity  of  sorrow  or  gloom 
can  suspend  it.  I  have  stood  beside  the 
grave  of  one  I  loved,  with  the  shadow  of 
urgent  business,  of  hard  detailed  ar¬ 
rangements  of  a  practical  kind,  hanging 
over  me,  with  the  light  gone  out  of  life, 
and  the  prospect  unutterably  dreary; 
and  yet  the  strange  spirit  has  been  with 
me,  so  that  a  strain  of  music  should 
have  power  to  affect  me  to  tears,  tand  the 
delicate  petals  of  the  very  funeral 
wreaths  should  draw  me  into  a  rapturous 
contemplation  of  their  fresh  curves,  their 
lovely  intricacy,  their  penetrating  fra¬ 
grance.  In  such  a  moment  one  could  find 
it  in  one’s  heart  to  believe  that  some 
ethereal  soulless  creature,  like  Ariel  of 
the  “Tempest,”  was  floating  at  one’s 
side,  directing  one’s  attention,  like  a  pet¬ 
ulant  child,  to  the  things  that  touched  its 
light-hearted  fancy,  and  constraining  one 
into  an  unsought  enjoyment. 

■Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  an  intellec¬ 
tual  process;  because  it  comes  in  the 
same  self-willed  way,  alike  when  one’s 
mind  is  deeply  engrossed  in  congenial 
work,  as  well  as  when  one  is  busy  and 
distracted;  one  raises  one’s  head  for  an 
instant,  and  the  sunlight  on  a  flowing 
water  or  on  an  ancient  wall,  the  sound  of 


the  wind  among  trees,  the  calling  of 
birds,  take  one  captive  with  the  myste¬ 
rious  spell;  or  on  another  day  when  I  am 
working,  under  apparently  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  the  sun  may  fall  golden  on  the 
old  garden,  the  dove  may  murmur  in  the 
high  elm,  the  daffodils  may  bang  their 
sweet  heads  among  the  meadow-grass, 
and  yet  the  scene  may  be  d^ark  to  me 
and  silent,  with  no  charm  and  no  sig¬ 
nificance. 

It  all  seems  to  enact  itself  in  a  separate 
region  of  the  spirit,  neither  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  nor  in  the  mental  region.  It  may 
come  for  'a  few  moments  in  a  day,  and 
then  it  may  depart  in  an  instant.  I  am 
taking  just  now  Wbat,  for  the  sake  of  the 
associations,  1  call  my  holiday.  I  walked 
to-day  with  a  cheerful  companion  among 
spring  woods,  lying  nestled  in  the  folds 
and  dingles  of  the  Sussex  hills;  the  sky 
was  full  of  flying  gleams;  the  distant 
ridges,  clothed  in  wood,  'lay  blue  and  re¬ 
mote  in  the  warm  air;  but  I  cared  for 
none  of  these  things.  Then,  when  we 
stood  for  a  moment  in  a  place  where  I 
have  stood  ‘a  hundred  times  before,  where 
a  full  stream  spills  itself  over  a  pair  of 
broken  lock-gates  into  a  deserted  lock, 
where  the  stonecrop  grows  among  the 
masonry,  and  the  alders  root  themselves 
among  the  mouldering  brickwork,  the 
mood  came  upon  me,  and  I  felt  like  a 
thirsty  soul  that  has  found  a  bubbling 
spring  coming  out  cool  from  its  hidden 
caverns  on  the  hot  hillside.  The  sight, 
the  sound,  fed  and  satisfied  my  spirit; 
and  yet  1  had  not  known  that  I  had 
needed  anything. 

That  it  is,  I  will  not  say,  a  wholly  ca¬ 
pricious  thing,  but  a  thing  that  depends 
upon  a  certain  harmony  of  mood,  is  best 
proved  by  the  fact  t'bat  the  same  poem  or 
piece  of  music  which  can  at  one  time 
evoke  the  sensation  most  intensely,  will 
at  another  time  fail  to  convey  the  slight¬ 
est  hint  of  charm,  so  that  one  can  even 
wonder  in  a  dreary  way  what  it  could  be 
that  one  had  ever  ladmired  and  loved. 
But  it  is  this  very  evanescent  quality 
which  gives  me  a  sense  of  security.  If 
one  reads  the  lives  of  people  with  strong 
aesthetic  perceptions,  such  as  Rossetti, 
Pater,  J.  A.  Symonds,  one  feels  that 
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these  natures  ran  a  certain  risk  of  bein^^ 
absorbed  in  delicate  perception.  One 
feels  that  a  sensation  of  beauty  was  to 
them  so  rapturous  a  thing  that  they  ran 
the  risk  of  making  the  pursuit  of  such 
sensations  the  one  object  and  business  of 
their  existence,  of  sweeping  the  waters  of 
life  with  busy  nets,  in  the  hope  of  entan* 
giing  some  creature  of  bright  hue  and 
sharp  fin;  of  considering  the  days  and 
hours  that  were  unvisited  by  such  percep¬ 
tions  barren  and  dreary.  This  is,  'I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling,  a  dangerous  business;  it 
is  to  make  of  the  soul  nothing  but  a  deli¬ 
cate  instrument  for  registering  aesthetic 
perceptions;  and  the  result  is  a  loss  of 
balance  and  proportion,  an  excess  of  sen¬ 
timent.  The  peril  is  that  as  life  goes  on, 
and  as  the  perceptive  faculty  gets  blunt¬ 
ed  and  jaded,  a  mood  of  pessimism  creeps 
over  the  mind. 

From  this  I  am  personally  saved  by  the 
fact  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is,  as  I  have 
said,  so  whimsical  in  its  movements.  I 
should  never  think  of  setting  out  delib¬ 
erately  to  capture  these  sensations,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  so  futile  a  task.  No 
kind  of  occupation,  however  prosaic, 
however  absorbing,  seems  to  be  either  fa¬ 
vourable  to  this  perception,  or  the  re¬ 
verse.  It  is  not  even  lixe  bodily  health, 
which  has  its  variations,  but  is  on  the 
whole  likely  to  result  from  a  certain  de¬ 
fined  regime  of  diet,  exercise,  and  habits; 
and  what  would  still  more  preserve  me 
from  making  a  deliberate  attempt  to  cap¬ 
ture  it  would  be  that  it  comes  perhaps 
most  poignantly  and  insistently  of  all 
Then  I  am  uneasy,  overstrained,  and 
melancholy.  'No!  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  live  one’s  life  -without  reference  to  it, 
to  be  thankful  -when  it  comes,  and  to  be 
contented  when  it  is  withdra-wn. 

I  sometimes  think  that  a  great  deal  of 
stuff  is  both  written  and  talked  abont  the 
beauties  of  nature.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  for  a  moment  that  nature  is  lees 
beautiful  than  is  supposed,  but  that 
many  of  the  rapturous  expressions  one 
hears  and  sees  used  abont  the  enjoyment 
of  nature  are  very  rnsincere;  though  it  is 
equally  true  on  the  other  hand  that  a 
great  deal  of  genuine  admiration  of  natu¬ 
ral  beauty  is  not  expressed,  perhaps 
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hardily  consciously  felt  To  have  a  true 
and  deep  appreciation  of  nature  demands 
a  certain  poetical  force,  which  is  rare; 
and  a  great  many  people  who  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  power  of  expression,  but  little 
originality,  feel  bound  to  expend  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  upon  expressing  an  admira¬ 
tion  for  nature  which  they  do  not  so 
much  actually  feel  as  think  themselves 
bound  to  feel,  because  they  believe  that 
people  in  general  expect  it  of  them. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  is,  I  am 
sure,  in  the  hearts  of  many  quiet  people 
a  real  love  for  and  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  the  kindly  earth,  the  silent  and  exqui¬ 
site  changes,  the  tnflnx  and  efflux  of  life, 
-which  we  call  the  seasons,  the  rich  trana- 
figuring  influences  of  sunrise  and  sunset, 
the  slow  or  swift  lapse  of  clear  streams, 
the  march  and  plunge  of  sea-billowa,  the 
bewildering  beauty  and  aromatic  scents 
of  those  delicate  toys  of  God  which  we 
call  flowers,  the  large  air  and  the  sun, 
the  star-strewn  spaces  of  the  night. 

Those  -who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
spend  their  lives  in  the  quiet  country¬ 
side  have  much  of  this  tranquil  and  un- 
uttered  love  of  nature;  and  others  again, 
who  are  condemned  by  circumstances  to 
spend  their  days  in  toilsome  towns,  and 
yet  have  the  instinct,  derived  perhaps 
from  long  generations  of  country  fore¬ 
fathers,  feel  this  beauty,  in  the  short 
weeks  when  they  are  enabled  to  approach 
it,  more  poignantly  still. 

h  itzGerald  tells  a  etory  of  how  he  went 
to  see  Thomas  Carlyle  in  'London,  and 
sate  with  him  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  hia 
house,  with  a  wide  prospect  of  house- 
backs  and  chimney-pots;  and  how  the 
sage  reviled  and  vituperated  the  horrora 
of  city  life,  and  yet  left  on  PitxGerald’a 
mind  the  impression  that  perhaps  after 
all  he  did  not  really  wish  to  leave  it. 

'The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  love 
of  nature  is  part  of  the  panoply  of  culti¬ 
vation  which  at  the  present  time  people 
above  a  certain  social  standing  feel 
bound  to  assume.  Very  few  ordinary 
persons  would  care  to  avow  that  they 
took  no  interest  in  national  politics,  in 
games  and  sport,  in  literatnre,  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  nature,  or  in  religion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  vital  interest  that  is 
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taken  in  these  eubjecte,  except  perhaps 
in  gramea  and  sport,  is  far  below  the  in¬ 
terest  that  is  expressed  in  them.  A  per¬ 
son  who  said  frankly  that  he  thought 
that  any  of  these  subjects  were  uninter¬ 
esting,  tiresome  or  absurd,  would  be 
thought  stupid  or  affected,  even  brutal. 
Probably  most  of  the  people  who  express 
a  deep  concern  for  these  things  believe 
that  they  are  giving  utterance  to  a  sin¬ 
cere  feeling;  but  not  to  expatiate  on  the 
emotions  which  they  mistake  for  the 
real  emotion  in  the  other  departments, 
there  are  probably  a  good  many  people 
who  mistake  for  a  love  of  nature  the 
pleasure  of  freidi  air,  physical  movement, 
and  change  of  scene.  Many  worthy  golf¬ 
ers,  for  instance,  wto  do  not  know  that 
they  are  speaking  insincerely,  attribute, 
in  conversation,  the  pleasure  they  feel 
in  pursuing  their  game  to  the  agreeable 
surroundings  in  which  it  is  pursued;  but 
my  secret  belief  is  that  they  pay  more 
attention  to  the  lie  of  the  little  white 
ball,  and  the  character  of  bunkers,  than 
to  the  pageantry  of  sea  and  sky. 

As  with  all  other  refined  pleasures, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  the  observation  of  nature  can 
be,  if  not  acquired,  immensely  increased 
by  practice.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
the  pursuit  of  natural  history  but  the 
pursuit  of  natural  emotion.  The  thing 
to  aim  at,  as  is  the  ^se  with  all  artistic 
pleasures,  is  the  perception  of  quality,  of 
small  effects.  Many  of  the  people  who 
believe  themselves  to  have  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  natural  scenery  cannot  appreciate 
it  except  on  a  sensational  scale.  They 
can  derive  a  certain  pleasure  from  wide 
prospects  of  startling  beauty,  rugged 
mountains,  steep  gorges,  great  falls  of 
water— all  the  things  that  are  supposed 
to  be  picturesque.  But  though  this  is  aU 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  very 
elementary  kind  of  thing.  The  percep¬ 
tion  of  which  II  speak  Is  a  perception 
which  can  be  fed  in  the  most  familiar 
scene,  in  the  shortest  stroll,  even  in  a 
momentary  glance  from  a  window.  The 
things  to  look  out  for  are  little  accidents 
of  light  and  colour,  little  effects  of 
chance  grouping,  the  transfiguration  of 
some  well-known  and  even  common¬ 


place  object,  such  as  is  produced  by 
the  sudden  burst  into  greenness  of  the 
trees  that  peep  over  some  suburban  gar¬ 
den  wall,  or  by  the  sunlight  falling,  by  a 
happy  accident,  on  pool  or  flower.  Much 
of  course  depends  upon  the  inner  mood; 
there  are  days  when  it  seems  impossible 
to  be  thrilled  by  anything,  when  a  per¬ 
verse  dreariness  holds  the  mind;  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  the  gentle  and  wist¬ 
ful  mood  flows  back,  and  the  world  is 
full  of  beauty  to  the  brim. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  in  this  town  of  an¬ 
cient  colleges,  is  abundkint  material  of 
beauty  for  eye  and  mind.  It  is  not,  it  is 
true,  the  simple  beauty  of  nature;  but 
nature  has  been  invoked  to  sanctify  and 
mellow  art.  These  stately  stone-fronted 
buildings  have  weathered  like  crags  and 
precipices.  They  rise  out  of  rich  ancient 
embowered  gardens.  They  are  like  the 
bright  birds  of  the  forest  dwelling  con¬ 
tentedly  in  gilded  cages.  These  great 
palaces  of  learning,  beautiful  when  seen 
in  the  setting  of  sunny  gardens,  and  with 
even  a  sterner  dignity  when  planted,  like 
a  fortress  of  quiet,  close  to  the  very 
dust  and  din  of  the  street,  hold  many 
treasures  of  stately  loveliness  and  fair 
association;  this  city  of  palaces,  thick -set 
with  spires  and  towers,  as  rich  and  dim 
as  Camelot,  is  invested  with  a  romance 
that  few  cities  can  equal;  and  then  the 
waterside  pleasaunces  with  their  trim  al¬ 
leys,  their  air  of  ancient  security  and 
wealthy  seclusion,  have  an  incomparable 
charm;  day  by  ik.iy,  as  one  hurries  or 
saunters  through  the  streets,  the  charm 
strikes  across  the  mind  with  an  incredi¬ 
ble  force,  a  newness  of  impression  which 
is  the  test  of  the  highest  beauty.  Yet 
these  again  are  beauties  ol  a  sensational 
order  which  beat  insistently  upon  the 
dullest  mind.  The  true  connoisseur  of 
niaturail  beauty  acquiesces  in,  nay  prefers 
an  economy,  an  austerity  of  effect.  The 
curve  of  a  wood  seen  a  hundred  times 
before,  the  gentle  line  of  a  fallow,  «  little 
pool  among  the  pastures,  fringed  with 
rushes,  the  long  blue  line  of  the  distant 
downs,  the  cloud-perspective,  the  still 
sunset  glow— these  will  give  him  ever 
new  delights,  and  delights  that  grow  with 
observation  and  intuition. 


From  a  College  Wmdow. — V. 


I  have  siK>ken  hitheFto  of  mature  as  she 
appears  to  the  unruffled,  the  perceptive 
mind;  hut  let  us  further  consider  what 
reiation  nature  can  bear  to  the  burdened 
heart  and  the  overshadowed  mood.  Is 
there  indeed  a  vis  medicatriz  in  nature 
which  can  heal  our  grief  ‘and  console  our 
anxieties?  “The  coimtry  for  a  wounded 
heart’’  says  the  old  proverb.  Is  that  in¬ 
deed  true?  I  am  here  inclined  to  part 
company  with  wise  men  and  poets  who 
have  spoken  and  sung  of  the  consoling 
power  of  nature.  1  think  it  is  not  so.  It 
is  true  th'at  anything  which  we  love  very 
deeply  has  a  certain  power  of  distracting 
the  mind.  But  I  think  there  is  no  greater 
agony  than  to  be  confronted  with  tran¬ 
quil  passionate  beauty,  when  the  heart 
and  spirit  are  out  of  tune  with  it.  In  the 
days  of  one’s  joy,  nature  laughs  with  us; 
in  the  days  of  vague  and  fantastic  mel¬ 
ancholy,  there  is  an  air  of  wistfulness,  of 
mystery,  that  ministers  to  our  luxurious 
sadness.  But  w'hen  one  bears  about  the 
heavy  burden  of  a  harassing  anxiety  or 
sorrow,  then  the  smile  on  the  face  of  na¬ 
ture  has  something  poisonous,  almost 
maddening  about  it.  It  breeds  an  emo¬ 
tion  that  is  like  the  rage  of  Othello  when 
he  looks  upon  the  face  of  Elesdemona, 
and  believes  her  false.  Nature  has  no 
sympathy,  no  pity.  She  has  her  work  to 
do,  and  the  swift  and  bright  process  goes 
on;  she  casts  her  failures  aside  with  mer¬ 
ciless  glee;  sthe  seems  to  say  to  men  op¬ 
pressed  by  sorrow  and  sickneas  “This  is 
no  world  for  you;  rejoice  and  make  mer¬ 
ry,  or  I  have  no  need  of  you.”  In  a  far- 
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off  way,  indeed,  the  gentle  beauty  of  na¬ 
ture  may  help  a  sad  heart,  by  seeming 
to  assure  one  that  the  mind  of  God  is  set 
upon  what  is  fair  and  sweet;  but  neither 
God  nor  nature  seems  to  have  any  direct 
message  to  the  stricken  heart. 

Not  till  the  fire  Is  dying  In  the  grate 
liook  we  for  any  kinship  with  the  stars, 

says  a  subtle  poet;  and  such  comfort  as 
nature  can  give  is  not  the  direct  comfort 
of  sympathy  and  tenderness,  but  only 
the  comfort  that  can  be  resolutely  dis¬ 
tilled  from  the  contemplation  of  nature 
by  man’s  indomitable  spirit.  For  nature 
tends  to  replace  rather  than  to  heal;  and 
the  sadness  of  life  consists  for  most  of 
us  in  the  irreplaceableness  of  the  things 
we  love  and  lose.  The  lesson  is  a  hard 
one,  that  “Nature  tolerates,  she  does  not 
need.”  Let  us  only  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
true  one,  for  nothing  but  the  truth  can 
give  us  ultimate  repose.  To  the  youthful 
spirit  it  is  different,  for  all  that  the 
young  and  ardent  need  is  that,  if  the  old 
fails  them,  some  new  delight  should  be 
substituted.  They  but  desire  that  the 
truth  should  be  hidden  from  their  gaze; 
as  in  the  cliildish  stories,  when  the  hero 
and  heroine  have  been  safely  piloted 
through  danger  and  brought  into  prosper¬ 
ity,  the  door  is  closed  with  a  snap,  “They 
lived  happily  ever  afterwards.”  But  the 
older  spirit  knows  th.it  the  “ever”  must 
be  deleted,  makes  question  of  the  “after¬ 
wards,”  and  looks  through  to  the  old  age 
of  bereavement  and  sorrow,  when  the 
two  must  again  be  parted. 
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A  Salmon  of  the  Black  Fool. 

By  CHARLES  EDWARDtS. 

(FYom  'Slacmlllan'a  Magazine.) 


AOTAVISH,  the  gamekeeper, 
came  home  the  other  evening 
in  an  excited  condition.  He 
had  been  enjoying  a  night  and 
day  out  on  the  fine  stream  over  which  his 
brother,  also  a  keeper,  exercised  watch 
and  ward  for  his  master,  Lord  B.  The 
sea-trout  were  up,  and  MacTavish  was 
not  the  man  to  neglect  them  in  the  prime 
of  their  freshness  and  numbers.  He  had 
fished  all  night  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and  a  'bag  of  twenty-three  beau¬ 
ties  was  the  result.  Of  these  he  brought 
home  only  the  odd  three,  weighing  two 
and  a  half  pounds  apiece  on  the  average, 
when  relieved  of  their  insides.  A  dead 
weight  of  seven  or  eight  pounds  was  quite 
enough  for  hia  shoulders  in  the  fonr- 
teen-mile  walk  home  over  the  hills.  But 
he  brought  with  him  something  else,  in 
his  own  inside;  to  wit,  a  blameable  num¬ 
ber  of  drams  of -whiskey.  When  he 
lurched  into  the  byre,  where  I  was  con¬ 
templating  my  rod,  the  whiskey  pro¬ 
claimed  itself.  “Eh,  mon,“  he  exclaimed, 
“the  grand  time  I’ve  had!  There’s  folks 
’nd  .give  their  ears  for  such  a  night,  and, 
— I’m  just  thirsting  for  a  wee  drip  from 
your  bottle.” 

He  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with 
the  words  and  looked  what  he  was.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  displayed  such 
democratic  good-fellowship.  As  the  per¬ 
son  who  rented  his  parlour  and  the  bed¬ 
room  with  two  really  spacious  windows 
to  it  under  the  thatch,  I  was,  in  his 
wife’s  opinion,  a  gentleman  of  some  dis¬ 
tinction,  whether  or  not  I  was  a  good 
fisherman,  and  MacTavish  lived  in 
wholesome  fear  of  his  wife’s  prejudices. 
He  had  already  put  me  to  the  challenge 


on  the  subject  of  his  own  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion. 

“Are  ye  a  real  fisher?”  he  had  asked 
me  once.  “Will  ye  go  through  fire  and 
water  and  all  the  midges  in  all  Scotland’s 
glens  putt  together  to  land  a  bonnie  sal¬ 
mon?  If  ye’re  no  that  and  just  that, 
ye’re  nothing  by-ordinar’,  ye  ken.”  And 
I  had  hesitated  to  admit  that  I  merited 
so  sweeping  a  certificate  of  character. 
The  midges  in  our  one  glen  were  quite 
enough  to  go  on  with;  to  say  nothing 
about  the  atrociously  awkward  uphols¬ 
tery  to  certain  of  the  pools.  But  those 
drams  made  the  difference  to  MacTnv- 
ish.  “Let  me  creep  in  quiet  with  you.” 
he  suggested,  in  an  earnest  undertone. 
“The  wife’s  that  crabbit  when  I’ve  been 
awa’.  Maybe  she’d  not  like  men  taking 
a  nip  with  you.” 

Well,  I  gave  MacTavish  the  bottle,  not 
without  misgivings,  even  though  he  had 
a  physique  of  wire  and  steel.  And  with 
the  glass  in  his  hand  he  proceeded  to 
tell  of  the  three  salmon  over  and  above 
the  twenty-three  sea-trout,  which  had 
blessed  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours 
of  his  life.  “They  werena  by-ordin’  great 
fish,  ye  ken,”  he  said;  “but  there  was  a 
saxteen-punder,  a  fourteen-punder,  and 
one  of  eleven  punds.  I’m  thinking  my 
lord  himsel’  wouldn’t  have  minded  taking 
any  one  of  the  three;  and  I  didna  give 
more  than  ten  minutes  to  the  bonniest  of 
them.  It  was  the  silver  doctor  that  did 
for  them,  and,  mon,  this  very  night  it 
shall  do  more  still.  Wad  ye  like  to  see 
me  kill  a  salmon  in  the  stream  here?” 

He  looked  so  very  tipsy  that  I  at- 
temped  to  soothe  him;  I  told  him  he 
would  be  much  better  in  bed,  having 
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first  yielded  to  the  wifely  attentions  of 
Mrs.  MacTavish.  And  then  I  am  sorry 
to  say  he  was  rude  about  Mrs.  Mac- 
Tavish.  If  he  made  up  his  mind  to  get 
a  salmon,  whether  in  the  forenoon,  the 
evening,  or  the  night,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  ask  his  wife’s  leave — nor  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  either.  “I’m  here  to  mind  the  fish¬ 
ing  for  my  master,  ye  ken,’’  he  said 
thickly;  “but  I’m  a  mon  as  well  as  my 
master,  and  if  I  say  I’m  going  to  get  a 
salmon,  Donald  MacTavish  is  going  to 
get  it,— he  is  that.  And  it’s  the  silver 
doctor  that’ll  do  it,  the  same  as  with 
those  three  other  bonnie  fish.  Mon, 
ye’d  have  liked  fine  to  see  them.  It  was 
■when  day  was  breaking  over  the  hills 
and  the  heaviest  didna  cost  me  eight 
minutes  from  the  time  I  was  into  him. 
Bide  a  wee  and  we’ll  be  off  together. 
The  light’s  too  strong  yet;  they’ll  see  us 
coming.  But  in  half  an  hour  it’ll  do  fine, 
and  it’ll  be  your  fish,  ye  ken.  You  khall 
send  it  to  England  to  your  friends;  ay, 
that’s  how  we’ll  dispose  of  it,  and  no 
word  said  to  a’body.’’ 

He  accommodated  more  whiskey,  in 
spite  of  protests,  and  then,  in  the  valour 
of  it,  went  down  boldly  to  his  wife  and 
in  boisterous  heroic  tones  told  her  of 
his  rare  sport  in  the  night  even  as  he 
had  told  me.  The  words  “Saxteen- 
punder! —  Silver  doctor! —  Eh,  woman, 
it  was  a  night!’’  and  others  drifted  up 
through  my  floor.  And  by-and-by  his 
heavy  tread  shook  the  pine-panelled 
stairs  while  his  voice  assured  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Tavish  that  he  was  going  out  and  that 
no  powers,  supernal  nor  otherwise,  should 
stop  him,  and  that  I  was  going  with 
hnn.  My  parlour  lamp  was  already  lit. 
It  was  ten  o’clock  on  a  midsummer 
night,  and  the  lamp  was  barely  neces¬ 
sary;  but  there  were  heavy  clouds  over 
the  trees  and  birch-clad  hills  beyond  my 
parlour-window,  and  the  stream’s  bed 
was  densely  shrouded  with  oaks  as  well 
as  birches  and  pines  and  cliffs  in  places 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  perpendicular. 
It  was  likely  to  be  dark  enough  and 
more  for  those  inky  pools  which  terraced 
down  from  the  upper  glen,  linked  by  falls 
which  roared  night  and  day,  wet  weather 
or  dry,  “Indeed  ye  shall  not  go.  Mac¬ 


Tavish,’’  urged  the  wife;  and  “Indeed, 
but  I  will,’’  quoth  he.  And  then  he 
charged  into  my  room,  with  his  wife  at 
his  heels,  apologising  for  hhn.  “It’s  no 
the  silver  doctor  this  time,  mon,’’  he 
cried.  “I’m  determined  ye  shall  have  a 
salmon  as  big  as  any  I  took  in  the  night, 
and  we’ll  get  hhn  with  the  minnow.  Are 
ye  ready'/’’ 

Arguments  were  only  an  exasperation 
to  him,  and  Mrs.  MacTavish  withdrew  to 
her  kitchen  and  the  baby,  in  despair  of 
a  sort.  “It’s  not  for  himself  I’m 
afraid,’’  she  said  to  me,  “but  it’s  his  in¬ 
sulting  conduct  to  you,  sir.  He’s  no  him¬ 
self.”  That,  I  assured  her,  was  all  right. 
If  she  thought  taking  a  salmon  at  eleven 
or  twelve  o’clock  at  night  would  reduce 
MacTavish  to  a  suitably  drowsy  and  ex¬ 
hausted  condition  for  his  bed,  why  we 
would  go  for  the  salmon  as  an  opiate. 
And  almost  on  that  understanding  he 
and  I  set  forth  when,  with  much  fumb¬ 
ling  and  a  certain  amount  of  language, 
MacTavish  had  fixed  the  minnow  to  the 
stiff,  yet  not  too  stiff,  fourteen-foot  rod 
which  had  already  done  such  good  execu¬ 
tion  that  day.  “Ye’ll  not  breathe  a  word 
about  it,  mon,”  he  whispered  tipsily. 
“There’s  things  it  wndna  do  to  get  to  my 
master’s  ear;  and  I’m  weel  hated  by  all 
the  folks  here  as  it  is,  just  because  I  do 
what  I’m  paid  for  in  keeping  their  cattle 
bodies  off  the  hills  and  stopping  them  at 
the  rabbits.” 

And  then  he  had  done  with  mere 
speech  for  the  while.  He  made  like  a 
bull  headlong  for  the  woods  beyond  the 
meadow  patch,  lurching  in  the  gloom, 
with  his  rod  swaying  behind  him.  In 
and  out  he  wound  among  the  trees,  the 
darkness  growing  as  we  came  under  the 
shadows  of  the  cliffs.  There  were  pol¬ 
ished  pine-roots  and  mossed  and  slippery 
stones  to  be  tackled  on  an  incline  towards 
the  water  which  was  not  comfortable  in 
that  less  than  half  light;  and  the  dull 
gleam  of  the  dark  pools  beneath,  smeared 
heavily  with  foam  at  their  'beginning 
and  their  end,  showed  through  the  trellis 
of  dwarfed  birch  and  ash  which  bowered 
the  water. 

In  full  sunshine  I  had  gone  but  once 
hitherto  to  this  particular  pool  under 
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MacTavish’s  careful  and  sober  guidance, 
and  be  had  then  expatiated  about  the 
dangers  of  the  path.  “Ye’ll  please  to 
putt  your  foot  there,  sir,”  he  had  said  at 
intervals.  “It’s  an  airful  bad  spot,  and 
ever  since  an  Edinburgh  clergyman  that 
was  drooned  in  it  and  just  bobbed  up 
and  doon  with  the  suck,  ye  ken,  so  as  I 
thought  we’d  never  get  his  corp  for  his 
wife,  poor  body,  crying  her  eyes  oot  on 
the  edge  yonder, — ever  since,  there’s  no 
visitor  that  dares  to  touch  it.  It’s  what 
folks  call  a  whirlpool.  If  ye  go  in  ye  go 
under;  then  ye  go  roond  and  roond  and 
get  dancit  up  when  it’s  least  expectit,  and 
before  a’body  can  get  a  snatch  at  ye, 
ye’re  doon  again.  Eh,  sir,  it’s  a  gey 
queer  spot  is  the  Black  Pool.  And 
eighteen-feet  deep  straight  from  the  edge, 
just!’’ 

So  much  for  MacTavish’s  daylight  and 
intelligent  appreciation  of  our  pool.  But 
now,  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  at  night,  in 
a  cloak  of  confounding  gloom,  shadows, 
and  midges,  with  nearer  a  pint  than  half 
a  pint  of  Scotch  whiskey  in  him,  he 
slipped  and  scrambled  obliquely  among 
the  pine-roots  and  the  two-inch  foot-holes, 
with  never  a  word  of  warning  for  me 
and,  so  it  seemed,  never  a  care  either. 
And  he  handled  his  rod  in  that  uncanny 
descent  like  the  born  artist  in  fishing 
that  he  was;  nothing  but  the  second 
nature  which  is  a  kind  of  genius  kept 
him  from  enmeshing  its  point  or  break¬ 
ing  it  among  the  trees  and  bushes. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  drop  the  rocks 
lay  in  a  sublimely  picturesque  confusion, 
studded  with  bilberry  green  and  birch 
tufts.  A  wedge-like  peninsula  of  rock, 
sharp  edge  uppermost,  protruded  towards 
the  cascade,  from  the  other  side  of  which 
the  bank  was  a  red  and  grey  wall,  with 
black  firs  and  oaks  studding  it,  some  at 
a  clean  right  angle  out  from  the  rock. 
The  pool  itself,  perhaps  a  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  in  area,  filled  the  hollow. 
I  was  still  many  vertical  feet  from  its 
lip,  hanging  on  to  roots  and  things  and 
sweating  with  anxiety,  heat,  and  the  irri- 
'ation  of  the  midges,  when  MacTavish 
cried  up  from  his  perch:  “For  God’s  sake 
mind  what  ye’re  aboot.  Stay  where  ye 
are,  or  ye’ll  be  in  the  water.  It’s  the 


minnow  that’s  got  to  do  the  trick  this 
time,’’  he  added,  as  an  inconsequent 
corollary,  with  a  curious  change  of  tone 
from  the  fiercely  admonitory  to  the  in¬ 
timately  reflective.  And  then  I  sweated 
with  rather  more  vigour  than  before  as 
my  feet  went  through  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rotten  moss,  heather,  and  bracken 
roots  and  I  realised  that  MacTavish’s 
eyes  had  a  wonderful  keenness  of  vision. 
He  had  discerned  my  peril  in  the  nick  of 
thue.  The  black  water  was  underneath 
me,  and  but  for  the  strength  of  the  roots 
in  my  clutch,  I  should  have  gone  down 
like  a  lead  plummet,  and  made  acquaint¬ 
ance,  on  the  instant,  with  the  maelstrom 
of  the  Black  Pool  in  which  the  historic 
clergyman  of  Edinburgh  had  “bobbit  up 
and  doon”  for  hours  ere  he  was  gaffed 
by  the  aid  of  two  joined  broomsticks  and 
dragged  to  land  for  the  one  connubial 
satisfaction  that  remained  to  his  widow. 

And  even  while  I  w'as  taking  my 
bearings,  with  half  a  fresh  foothold  se¬ 
cured  and  my  handhold  still  good,  Mac¬ 
Tavish  bellowed  loud  above  the  crash 
of  the  cascade,  “I’m  into  him!”  I  looked 
and  even  in  that  dim  light  saw  the  point 
of  his  rod  bent  like  a  bow  as  the  reel 
whirled.  The  man  himself  had  his  feet 
set  on  either  side  of  his  razor-edge  of  a 
perch,  his  face  was  outlined  faintly 
against  the  farther  background  of  cliff, 
and  he  bore  his  head  erect  and  no  longer 
at  a  tipsy  angle.  “It’s  a  fish!”  he  cried 
up;  “mon,  it’s  a  fish!”  The  emphasis  he 
gave  to  the  fish  is  not  to  be  conveyed 
by  printers’  italics.  In  a  minute  or  less 
I  had  swung  up  and  sprawled  down, 
hanging  on  to  roots  and  bracken  at  a 
venture,  and  got  support  for  back  and 
feet,  and  from  a  point  some  fifteen  feet 
only  above  the  enraptured  MacTavish 
could  watch  him  and  his  work  with  a 
very  fair  surplusage  of  energ^^  to  devote 
to  admiration  of  him  and  the  surprising 
briskness  of  his  success  in  doing  that 
which  he  had  been  determined  to  do,  at 
no  matter  what  cost. 

For  a  spell  the  Black  Pool  echoed  with 
other  noises  than  the  thrashing  of  the 
water  cast  back  by  that  unyielding  cliff 
beyond.  “Didna  I  tell  ye?”  cried  Mac¬ 
Tavish.  “The  little  minnow’s  the  laddie 
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for  the  work!  Elh,  mon,  it’s  a  grand  fish! 
I’ve  had  a  sight  of  him  and  he’s  a  twen- 
ty*punder  if  he’s  an  ounce.  Oan  ye  no 
see  how  he  fetches  at  the  rod!  I  feel 
him  doon  to  my  very  hands,  mon.  .  .  . 
He’s  dour,  but  he’s  a  fine  fish.  I  canna 
stir  him.”  His  remarks  followed  on  each 
other’s  heels  like  the  bullets  of  a  repeat¬ 
ing  rifle.  To  my  eyes  the  Black  Pool 
seemed  unconcerned  by  the  adventure 
going  on  in  its  sombre  depths,  but  Mac- 
Tavish  could  see  the  fish  whenever  he 
had  a  mind  to  do  so,  until  it  had  got 
into  its  dour  fit.  It  rushed  about,  he 
said,  and  it  “jumpit”  and  it  came  up 
to  ascertain  what  kind  of  a  man  had 
booked  him,  and  tried  all  the  dodges  of 
a  fish  with  the  spawning  instinct  and  its 
ovra  powers  vigorous  in  it;  and  finally  it 
went  to  the  funnel-shaped  bottom  of  the 
pool  and  lay  there. 

“It  kens  it’s  met  its  master,”  cried 
MacTarish.  “I’ll  get  it  if  I  die  for  it, 
but  it’s  a  gey  bad  spot  and  theer’s  no 
gaff,  and  how  the  deevil  I’m  to  work 
him  in  and  handle  him.  I’ll  be  damned  if 
I  know.”  My  own  excitement  was  less 
than  his,  but  it  was  a  measurable  quan¬ 
tity.  “I’ll  come  down  somehow,”  I  called 
to  him.  “Stay  where  ye  are,  mon!”  cried 
he.  “I’m  telling  ye,  as  sure  as  death,  if 
ye  slip,  ye’re  into  it,  and  there’s  no  soul 
living’ll  land  you.  Dinna  fash;  leave 
him  to  me.  I’ve  never  lost  a  fish  since 
I  was  a  laddie,  and  I’m  not  going  to  lose 
this  one.  Mon,  but  he’s  dour.”  “Well, 
then,”  I  responded,  “tell  me  where  your 
gaff  is  and  I’ll  fetch  it.”  He  had  a  little 
play  with  the  salmon  ere  be  replied  to 
that.  “Ay,”  he  said  then,  when  he  had 
rapidly  wiped  his  face  with  his  coat- 
sleeve,  “ye  might  do  that.  The  gaff’s 
m  the  byre,  under  the  roof.  It’s  short 
of  the  handle,  but  I’ll  do  with  it.  And 
ye  might  go  to  Rob  Macgregor  and  tell 
him  I  want  him.  Bh,  but  it’s  a  fish. 
It’s  eighteen  pund,  if  not  twenty.  Look 
at  him!  Did  ye  see  that?” 

Whatever  it  was  to  see,  I  missed  it;  I 
was  already  to  the  right  about,  prone 
on  that  abominable  southern  barrier  to 
the  Black  Pool  at  its  angle  of  some 
seventy  degrees,  the  rough  foot-holes  of 
which  were  not  even  conjecturable  in  the 


darkness.  From  the  top  of  the  bank, 
which  was  as  welcome  as  water  in  a 
wilderness,  I  shouted  an  inquiry,  but  no 
answer  came.  And  then  I  took  to  the 
woods  and  little  bogs  with  the  beguiling 
sweet-gale  in  them,  the  mossed  rock  and 
the  rotten  timber  of  years  littering  it 
among  the  bracken,  and  made  first  for 
the  cottage  of  Rob  Macgregor,  a  tawny- 
bearded  heathen  who  did  not  go  to  the 
kirk  on  the  Sabbath,  but  spent  the  day 
instead  mooning  about  in  bis  braces  with 
a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  on  week¬ 
days  did  a  mysterious  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar  in  support  of  his  lean  wife  and  her 
six  small  children.  Macgregor’s  cottage 
lay  rather  higher  up  the  glen  than  Mac- 
Tavish’s.  It  was  not  a  creditable  home¬ 
stead. 

The  younger  Macgregors  were  a  bare¬ 
legged,  ill-kempt  crew,  mixed  up  when 
indoors  with  a  company  of  sly  little  snap¬ 
ping  rough-haired  terriers,  hens  and  their 
broods  and  half-concealed  gins  for  ver¬ 
min,  the  vermin  being  without  a  doubt 
rabbits  for  the  domestic  pot.  I  had  ere 
this  suspected  the  nefarious  nature  of 
MacTavish’s  one  acknowledged  friend  in 
the  village,  but  he  was  so  much  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods  and  glens  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  one  could  not  exactly  blame 
him  for  his  habits. 

For  once,  however,  Rob  Macgregor 
was  not  tempted  to  exert  himself  even  in 
misdoing.  I  tapped  twice  ere  the  door 
opened  to  show  his  tawny  head  and  the 
troubled  faces  of  his  offspring  behind 
him.  “No,”  he  said,  when  I  told  him  he 
was  wanted.  “I  canna  come.  I’m  no  that 
weel.  Did  ye  say  he’s  at  the  Black  Pool, 
sir?”  “Are  you  coming  or  aren’t  you?” 
I  retorted.  “Deed  and  he  is  not,”  put 
in  the  pinched  shrill  voice  of  bis  wife. 
“At  sic  an  hour!  He  has  his  life  to  think 
of,  sir.  What’s  MacTavish  thinking  of 
himself  to  be  doing  sic  a  rasb  thing? 
Ye’ll  get  into  your  bed,  Macgregor.”  “Ay, 
I  wall,”  said  Macgregor.  “And  the  Lord 
keep  his  fit  from  slipping  and  sliding, 
brave  man  though  he  is.  Ay,  there’s 
none  kens  the  glen  better  than  MacTav¬ 
ish,  but” — I  left  him  wagging  his  dis¬ 
creet  head  and  made  for  our  own  byre, 
only  to  have  as  bad  luck  with  the  gaff 
as  with  Robert  Macgregor. 
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My  lighted  matches  aroused  the  ire  of 
a  retriever  bitch  with  a  recent  pup,  the 
happy  survivor  of  a  family  of  four,  the 
drowned  three  of  which  she  had  not 
done  mourning.  Not  for  much  would  1 
have  sought  the  help  of  poor  Mrs.  Mac- 
Tavish  herself  in  that  possible  middle 
period  of  uncertainty  whether  she  was 
to  begin  the  new  day  a  wife  as  before 
or  a  widow.  After  all,  it  did  not  seem  to 
matter.  MacTavish  had  never  yet  land¬ 
ed  a  salmon  in  the  Black  Pool.  Sober, 
he  had  declared  the  feat  impossible;  the 
fiah  would  go  round  and  round  and  sink 
to  gain  fresh  strength  to  go  round  and 
round  again,  and  when  at  its  wits’  end  it 
would  just  bolt  for  the  nether  fall,  and 
that  would  be  all.  Though  MacTavish 
had  never  yet  lost  a  hooked  fish,  he  was 
destined  to  go  through  the  erperience. 
The  gaff  were  only  an  aggravation  of  his 
risks,  for  how  could  he  get  down  to  the 
smooth  sheer  rocks  of  the  basin  to  do  the 
crowning  work  without  tumbling  in, 
which  it  were  disagreeable  to  contem¬ 
plate?  On  the  whole,  it  were  far  best, 
providential  indeed,  that  neither  Mac- 
gregor  nor  the  gaff  were  to  be  at  his 
•aervice. 

And  so  'back  to  him  at  the  trot  through 
the  now  inky  recesses  of  the  wood.  Like 
the  salmon,  he  was  not  easy  to  land. 
Shouts  were  wasted  upon  him  in  that 
glen  of  reverberating  water-cries,  and 
from  my  height  the  pools  and  cascades 
in  the  depths  were'  not  distinguishable 
from  each  other.  I  recognised  the  Black 
Pool  indeed  only  by  the  thrill  it  gave  me 
to  stare  down  at  H  from  its  worst  bank 
■of  all;  and  then,  without  time  for  pru¬ 
dence  to  get  in  its  protests  against  that 
second,  all  nnguided,  descent,  I  made 
for  it.  And  as  before,  there  were  bad 
steps  and  slips  to  it,  and  it  seemed  little 
less  than  a  miracle  that  I  got  within 
twelve  feet  of  the  top  of  MacTavijrti’s 
bead  with  whole  bones. 

“Sttll  holding  himr’  I  cried,  "Ay,” 
said  he,  calmly,  turning  his  face  towards 
me  for  a  second  only.  "Mon,  he’s  like  a 
log.  It’s  a  great  fish!”  "Macgregor 
won’t  come  and  the  gaff’s  not  to  be 
found;  and  now  what  are  yon  going  to 
•do?”  1  retorted.  "Never  mind,”  said  he. 
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"I’ll  just  get  him  by  myself;  that’s  what 
I’ll  do.  Did  ye  see  the  wife?”  “I  did 
not,”  I  said.  "And  look  here,  MacTav¬ 
ish,  don’t  be  a  fool.  Let  your  tackle  go 
and  come  home  to  her.  What’s  a  salmon 
compared  to  your  life!”  The  reel  sang 
for  a  ^ell,  and  the  stem  of  the  rod 
quivered  to  the  strain.  "I  tell  ye,  sir, 
I’m  getting  this  fish,  or  deeing  for  it,” 
then  said  MacTavish,  with  impressive 
solemnity.  "Don’t  be  an  ass!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  "Ay,”  said  he,  “that’s  just 
it.  I’m  an  ass,  but  I’m  a  fisher  first, 
ye  ken.  Could  ye  reach  the  rod  and  hold 
it  and  keep  your  finger  feeling  the  line 
till  I  get  round  a  bit  at  bottom?”  “You’ll 
break  your  neck,  man,”  I  said.  “Weel 
then.  I’ll  break  it  and  lose  the  salmon, 
if  ye’re  no  for  helping  me,”  said  he. 

It  was  clear  that  I  was  to  be  a  part¬ 
ner  in  his  suicide  at  any  rate,  if  so 
things  were  to  work  out;  clear,  too,  that 
it  were  the  wiser  course  to  help  where 
I  could  rather  than  play  the  poltroon 
part  of  mere  spectator.  "If  you  will, 
you  will,”  I  said.  “Get  on  with  it  then; 
I’ll  reach  down.”  "No,  no,”  he  cried; 
“arc  ye  daft,  mon  ?  As  I  tellit  ye  'before, 
stay  just  where  ye  are.  It’s  hollow  as 
a  socked  egg  under  ye.  Just  keep  your 
head,  and  I'll  keep  mine.  I  doubt  we’ll 
lose  him  when  all’s  done,  but  'he’s  got  ms 
to  reckon  with  yet  awhile.  Be  ready, 
now;  I’m  moving.” 

The  rod  and  his  head  veered  left  to¬ 
gether.  He  had  to  feel  his  way  on  the 
water-polished  rim  of  the  basin  with  its 
sheer  sides  to  the  pool.  Probably  his 
practised  eyes  could  see  twice  as  well  as 
mine;  but  there  was  still  the  woiking 
of  that  whiskey  in  him  to  handicap  him 
and  reduce  him  to  the  same  level  of  in¬ 
capacity  as  myself  in  such  a  duel  with 
the  crude,  passive  forces  of  Nature  in 
this  midnight  hour  in  the  glen.  I  trem¬ 
bled  for  him,  for  myself,  and  the  fish; 
but  I  gained  the  rod,  and  held  it  with 
an  nndevotional  kind  of  prayer  that 
no  pressure  of  fight  might  be  put  upon 
me  in  my  weak,  nnbuttressed  position. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  little  'more  than  the 
tug  of  a  six-ounce  trout  must  suffice  to 
disturb  my  equilibrium  and  bring  me  flat¬ 
faced  upon  the  rocks  or  the  water,  rod 
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and  all.  His  head  disappeared  as  it  kept  from  actually  merging  himself  in  it 


passed  under  me.  He  spoke  no  word 
now,  and  I  spoke  none  either.  The  bel¬ 
lowing  cascade  alone  spoke, — shouted 
rather,  shouted  in  derision  of  our  en¬ 
terprise.  And  then,  in  the  sanest  of 
murmurs,  MacTavish  whispered  up  from 
the  left,  “Pass  it  down  quick,  if  ye’re 
still  holding  him.’’  It  was  as  difficult 
to  do  that,  almost,  as  to  view  without 
ruinous  emotion  the  thought  of  a  con¬ 
flict  of  any  kind  with  the  salmon  from 
my  own  poised  standpoint;  but  it  was 
managed.  “That’ll  do  fine,’’  said  Mac- 
Tarish,  as  his  upstretched  hand  closed 
on  the  rod  in  mid-air.  “My,  what  a 
fish!  It’ll  be  any  weight  ye  like  to 
name,  I’m  thinking.  And  now  ye’ll  see.’’ 

I  don’t  suppose  I  saw  the  half  that 
there  was  to  see,  but  I  saw  enough  in  the 
next  ten  minutes  to  convince  me,  if  I 
had  needed  convincing,  that  a  trained 
keeper  of  the  glens  and  moors  of  Scot¬ 
land  is  as  different  as  chalk  and  cheese 
from  the  limp-nerved  inhabitant  of  a 
town.  MacTavish  drew  towards  the  one 
tiny  bay  of  the  pool  where  a  fish  could 
anyhow  be  coaxed  in.  The  sides  shelved 
almost  vertically  into  the  water  and 
foothold  seemed  lacking  altogether;  bta 
with  one  arm  laced  round  a  wisp  of  a 
birch  tree,  MacTavish  looked  fairly  se¬ 
cure.  And  thus  he  fought  the  fish 
with  the  dash  and  persistency  of  a 
Japanese  in  arms  for  his  country’s  in¬ 
dependence.  There  were  commotions  in 
the  sombre  comer  of  the  pool  farthest 
from  the  cascade,  and  the  rod  was  not 
so  steady  now  as  hitherto;  and  there 
were  muttered  adjectives  and  objurga¬ 
tions  from  MacTavish  as  his  feet  slid 
from  under  hhn  and  the  fish  tried  his 
temper  with  splendid  and  increasing  stub¬ 
bornness.  It  was  no  time  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  and  no  time  for  the  warrior  to 
volunteer  information  to  the  more  or  less 
safe-guarded  observer  above.  But  at 
length  the  clicking  of  the  reel  was  the 
one  dominant  sound,  above  even  that 
steady  roar  of  the  cascade.  The  point 
of  the  rod  fell  gradually  to  the  left  and 
MacTaviah’s  head  lowered  like  the  point 
of  the  rod.  He  seemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  pool  in  the  final  stage,  and  how  he 


in  resistance  to  the  phalanx  of  forces 
allied  against  him  is  one  of  the  mercies 
of  that  night.  And  then  a  ghostly  white 
shaped  gleamed  in  the  water  of  that  bay, 
gleamed  and  shot  through  the  air  several 
feet  among  the  rocks  clear  of  the  pool; 
and  MacTavish  rose  erect  and  triumph¬ 
ant.  “Got  him!’’  he  cried. 

It  was  enough  to  raise  even  whiskey 
in  a  teetotaller’s  estimation  to  realise 
by-and-by  what  this  masterful  keeper  of 
the  glen  had  done  either  in  the  strength 
of  it  or  in  spite  of  it.  He  had  got  one 
hand  down  to  the  fish  at  the  crucial 
moment,  and  like  lightning  for  quick¬ 
ness  had  tailed  his  captive  and  jerked 
it  from  its  temporary  home.  His  boot 
gave  it  the  coup  de  grace,  and  then  all 
was  over  save  our  stumble  home  in  an 
ecstacy  of  mutual  rejoicing  on  the  stroke 
or  so  of  midnight  After  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment  w’ithout  any  disaster  worth  re¬ 
membering,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
agree  with  MacTavish  that  he  deserved 
a  wee  drop  more  whiskey  just  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  victory.  His  good  wife  her¬ 
self  didn’t  seem  to  mind  this  ultimate 
drop  in  her  husband.  “Eh,  Mac'Tavish,’’ 
she  said,  when  she  had  listened  to  the 
tale  (told  with  endless  circumstantiality), 
“but  I’m  glad  ye’re  home  again,  I  am 
that!’’  To  which  MacTavish  replied,  with 
a  wise  rather  than  an  inebriate  smile  at 
me:  “Ay,  ye  dinna  ken  what  I’m  good 
for,  woman.  Me  to  be  beat  by  a  sahnon. 
that  never  lost  a  fish  since  I  was  a  wee 
laddie?  And  Macgregor  did  weel  to  stay 
where  he  was  in  his  bed.’’ 

It  was  a  fish  of  nineteen  pounds  and 
some  ounces,  and  duly  went  to  England 
the  next  morning.  Ere  then,  however, 
I  had  almost  had  enough  of  it.  Mac- 
Tavish’s  voice  in  the  night,  still  des¬ 
canting  to  Mrs.  MacTavish  about  the 
incidents  of  the  fight,  was  a  trifle  too 
untiring.  It  came  through  the  pine  par¬ 
titions  of  the  honse  as  freely  as  the  cry 
of  the  stream  in  the  glen.  And  Mrs. 
MacTavish’s  now  plaintive  and  now  im¬ 
patient  entreaties  to  him  to  have  done 
with  the  salmon  and  get  to  sleep  were 
just  as  plain  to  hear. 
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The  Table  Round, 

By  WALLACt  BRUCE» 

(From  Blackwood's  llaKasine.) 


1. 


"Who  draws  this  sword  from  out  this 
stone 

Shall  rule  the  realm  from  sea  to  sea”— 
In  lettered  gold  the  legend  shone 
Well-wrought  by  Merlin’s  prophecy. 

Brave  lords  and  knights  encircled  stand 
To  wield  the  blade  of  magic  might, 

But  none  of  ail  the  noble  band 
Could  loose  it  from  the  marble  white. 

Then  Arthur  came  with  modest  grace 
And  drew  it  forth— the  king  was  found, 
Prophet  of  freedom  to  the  race 
And  founder  of  the  Table  Round. 


II. 


Long  ages  pass— the  Table  Round 
Had  other  knights  well  known  to  fame; 

No  single  realm  their  sway  could  bound. 
The  world  revered  each  honored  name. 

Kit  North,  De  Quincey,  Lockhart,  Moir, 
Hogg,  Stephens,  Oalt  and  Hamilton, 

And  Scott  who  led  the  minstrel  choir. 

Sat  round  the  board  with  Alison. 

An  heirloom  in  the  center  stood 
With  quaint  device:  "Who  draws  this 
quill 

Prom  out  this  font  of  ebon-wood 
Shall  rule  all  hearts  qnd  realms  at  will.” 

Then  rose  each  knight  of  noble  name. 

In  loving  gage  gave  jeweled  ring; 

At  their  behest  Sir  Walter  came 
And  took  the  quill— our  Wisard  King. 
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Japan’s  Trade  Appeal 

for  World  Markets. 

(Prom  th«  Maicho  ShlmiK),  of  Yokohama.) 


issjS^E  have  the  honor  to  submit 
1 WWJ  this  Commemoration  Number 
A  A  ^  of  Maicho  Shimpo  to  E)mper- 
ors,  Kings,  Presidents,  Minis¬ 
ters  of  State,  and  general  public  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  issued  this  time  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  restoration  of  the  peace. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  thanks  that  in 
our  late  war  with  Russia  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  civilization  the  greatest 
sympathy  was  s(hown  us  by  all  the  pow¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  with  profound  thanks  of 
our  Emperor,  Imperial  Family,  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  at  large  that  by  the 
kind  intercession  of  the  American  'Presi¬ 
dent  that  the  honorable  and  satisfactory 
peace  wae  restored. 

Hereupon  the  'Government  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  earnest  to  return  the  sympathy 
expressed  by  foreign  powers  by  develop¬ 
ing  progressive  national  policy  and  stim¬ 
ulating  industry  as  post  helium  measures. 

Only  it  is  to  be  much  regretted  that 
the  present  condition  and  power  of  this 
Empire  and  the  feeling  of  the  Japanese 
people  have  not  been  understood  by  the 
people  of  various  powers. 

Now  the  our  Maicho  Shimpo  wants  to 
submit  to  you  the  following  by  represent¬ 
ing  the  feelings  and  idea  of  the  people. 
'We  need  scarcely  say  that  our  little  pa¬ 
per  is  incapable  to  represent  fully  and 
satisfactorily  the  idea  and  feelings  of 
Japanese  people,  but  circumstance  not 
allowing  us  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  we 
assume  upon  ourselves  the  liberty  of 
placing  ourselves  as  mouth  organ  of  the 
people. 


The  amount  of  trade  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  received  not  disastrous  effect  from 
the  war.  Thus  the  'amount  of  increase 
was  more  than  that  of  previous  year  by 
90,000,000  yen,  while  the  total  amount  of 
trade  reached  to  372,000,000  yen. 

In  export  trade,  too,  the  increase 
reached  to  yen  31,000,000  over  the  that 
of  previous  year,  the  total  figures  being 
330,000,000  yen.  These  figures  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  some  of 
large  foreign  powers,  still  this  improve¬ 
ment  is  remarkable  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  country.  Now  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  returns  of  import  and  ex¬ 
port  for  last  48  years: 


Import. 

■Export. 

1863 

10,000,000 

15,000,000 

1869 

29,000.000 

11,000,000 

1870 

32,000,000 

12.000,000 

1871 

25,000,000 

37,000,000 

1872 

25,000,000 

19,000,000 

1873 

27,000,000 

21,000,000 

1874 

21,000,000 

20,000,000 

1875 

21,000,000 

20,000,000 

1876 

29,000,000 

19,000,000 

1877 

28,000,000 

22,000,000 

1878 

31,000,000 

27,000,000 

1879 

32,000,000 

a9,000,000 

1880 

36,000,000 

20,500,000 

1881 

31,000,000 

31,000,000 

1882 

39,500,000 

39,000,000 

1883 

38,000,000 

38,000,000 

1881 

29,500,000 

32,000.000 

1885 

29,000,000 

39,000,000 

1886 

31,000,000 

18,000,000 

1887 

42,000,000 

52,000,000 
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Import. 

Export. 

1888 

62,000,000 

67,500,000 

1889 

66,000,000 

71,000,000 

1880 

81,000,000 

95.000,000 

1891 

72,900,000 

50,000,000 

1892 

71,000,000 

91,000,000 

1895 

12,900,000 

13,000,000 

1896 

21,700,000 

16,400,000 

1898 

276,000,000 

119,000,000 

1899 

220,000,000 

216,560,000 

1900 

286,000,000 

200,000,000 

1901 

254,000,000 

252,000,000 

1902 

141,000,000 

259,560,000 

1903 

315,000,000 

290,000,000 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  import  increased  by  37  times  as 
compared  with  that  of  1860  and  show 
augmentation  by  three  times  even  com¬ 
paring  tihe  figures  of  10  years  ago.  The 
amount  of  export  show  also  correspond¬ 
ing  increase,  indicating  increase  of 
times  as  compared  with  that  of  1868  and 
double  of  that  of  ten  years  ago.  Though 
these  figures  prove  that  trade  of  the 
country  increased  by  degrees,  yet  till 
about  1800  the  improvement  was  very 
slow.  *lut  the  war  with  China  of  1804-5 
gave  impetus  to  the  trade  of  the  country, 
u-hich  is  due  to  financial  circle  of  this 
country  having  become  developed,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  indemnity  received  from  China, 
as  well  as  trade  ibeing  carried  on  smooth¬ 
ly  from  greater  credit  obtained  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

l4Iso  due  to  greater  activity  shown  by 
the  Special  Bank  the  credit  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  with  foreign  banks  have  increased. 
The  introduction  of  foreign  capitals  ob¬ 
served  about  this  time  as  well  as  greater 
exertion  made  for  export  of  Japanese 
goods  while  export  made  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  to  China  and  other  Oriental 
countries  by  getting  materials  from 
America  and  Ehirope  contributed  also  to 
this  prosperous  condition.  The  extension 
of  railway  lines,  starting  of  various  en¬ 
terprises  and  increase  of  the  navy  and 
army  tended  all  toward  the  development 
of  financial  market. 

Ihe  present  war  with  Russia  did  not 
give  any  blow  upon  of  this  country,  but 
resources  of  this  country  is  steadily  in¬ 


creasing.  It  is  true  there  are  some  which 
had  suffered  from  the  war,  but  then  it  is 
made  up  with  increase  on  the  other. 

Now  as  the  result  of  war  with  Russia 
the  Japanese  empire  has  taken  upon  her¬ 
self  responsibility  of  conducting  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  while 
the  southern  half  of  Saoghalien  must  be 
colonized. 

The  revenue  of  .Tapane.se  'Government 
at  ordinary  time  is  65,000,000  yen  to 
70,000,000,  but  on  account  of  it  being 
needed  for  stimulation  of  industry  ami 
colonization  it  would  not  do  unless  tlie 
revenue  be  increased  to  over  150,000,000 
yen.  Then  being  necessity  of  making 
good  this  deficiency,  there  is  necessity  of 
developing  the  resource  of  this  Enopire. 

The  people  must  make  still  more  effort 
for  fostering  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  though  commerce  of  the  countrj: 
bad  made  great  progress  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  with  China.  But  after 
the  present  war  far  more  splendid  prog¬ 
ress  will  he  made.  So  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  within  three  years  the  trade  of  this 
country  will  reach  to  2,500,000,000  yen 
and  may  advance  to  2,500,000,000  within 
10  years. 

The  Government  and  people  of  this 
country  are  making  projects  taking  this 
circumstance  into  consideration  to  im¬ 
prove  the  harbor  of  Yokohama,  Kobe 
and  others  so  as  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
creased  trade. 

Further  the  .sympathy  of  the  world,  the 
floating  of  loan  and  introduction  of  for¬ 
eign  capital  is  facilitated,  thus  smooth¬ 
ing  the  financial  market)  and  helping 
greatly  the  activity  of  commercial  and 
industrial  circle. 

•Now  as  to  the  projects  to  be  undertak¬ 
en  as  post  bellum  measures  and  what  the 
people  are  going  to  supply  and  demand, 
these  are  extension  of  railway,  develop¬ 
ment  of  electrical  enterprises,  shipping 
industry,  enlargement  and  establishment 
of  commercial  and  industrial  firms  while 
import  of  iron,  machinery  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  will  increase  greatly. 

Also  the  import  of  American  flour  and 
foreign  rice  will  increase  year  by  year, 
and  so  will  demand  arise  also  for  foreign 
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furniture,  foreign  cloths  and  general  fan¬ 
cy  articles. 

To  compensate  for  these  large  imports 
the  people  will  try  for  export  of  raw  silk, 
and  as  also  habutae  and  other  silk  goods 
win  be  stimulated,  so  that  demand  of 
foreign  people  will  be  filled  very  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

The  tea  market  seems  to  have  shaken 
off  its  stupor  now,  while  attention  of  for¬ 
eign  people  seems  to  have  been  directed 
for  last  two  or  three  years  to  porcelain, 
lacquer  ware  and  other  articles,  so  that 
there  seems  to  be  full  prospect  of  an  im¬ 
portant  place  for  them  in  export  from 
this  country. 

The  fishing  industry  in  Saoghalien  will 
prove  a  profitable  export  to  Sooith  China 
and  other  countries. 

The  spinning  industry  wiH  also  reach 
to  considerable  amount  by  increased  ex¬ 
port  to  China,  while  materials  are  de¬ 
pended  upon  from  China,  India  and  the 
United  States. 

At  first  supply  of  coal  was  depended 
upon  foreign  countries  for  greater  part 
of  demand,  but  at  present  beside  Kyushu 
and  Htdckaido  coal  there  have  been 
found  several  coal  mines.  'In  addition  to 
that,  now  mining  industry  at  'Manchuria 
will  contribute  toward  increase  of  export 
from  this  country. 


The  refining  industry  of  sugar  having 
been  developed  of  late,  it  may  come  to  be 
worth  while,  should  the  Government  un¬ 
dertaking  in  Formosa  prove  successful. 

««*«*•* 

However,  the  Japanese  nation  feel 
grateful  for  the  sympathies  expressed  in 
our  late  struggle  with  Russia,  we  shall 
labor  ourselves  to  supply  the  of  the  world 
with  good  and  cheap  articles  which  shall 
welcomed  by  all. 

When  the  country  was  first  <^ened  to 
trade  those  engaged  were  ignorant  and 
lacked  funds,  while  foreigners  who 
opened  from  in  this  country  were  chiefly 
those  who  got  fortune  by  presence  of 
Japanese  people.  This  brought  about 
conflict  of  interest  between  them,  and, 
both  parties  not  understanding  each  oth¬ 
er  well,  transaction  was  often  made  with 
doubt  and  suspicion.  The  result  of  such 
circumstance  is  that  the  character  of 
Japanese  was  misunderstood  and  true 
worth  of  Japanese  people  was  not  known 
abroad. 

The  development  of  this  country  means 
that  of  the  Oriental  countries  in  general, 
which  would  contribute  also  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  world  at  large. 
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An  Oil  Country  Romance.’" 

By  BUSHWOOD  BUtHL. 


T  was  the  time  of  idle  miaday 
in  Oleopolis.  The  principal 
personages  of  the  boom  oil 
town’s  daily  dramatic  life  were 
assembled  in  “Nitro  Harry’s”  floating 
barroom  down  by  the  river.  Through 
the  doorways  set  in  either  end  of  the  flat- 
bottomed,  roofed  houseboat  the  hills  ris¬ 
ing  in  insistent  green  loftiness  could  be 
seen.  The  shore  to  which  the  'boat  was 
tethered  made  an  ascent  by  easily  slop¬ 
ing  hillocks  until  it  stood  near  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  in  the  air.  Upon  a  clear  space 
crowning  one  of  the  lesser  hills  was  set 
a  series  of  red  iron  oil  tanks,  gigantic 
cylinders,  whose  outlines  quaintly  added 
rather  than  detracted  from  the  pictur¬ 
esque.  Between  these  hills  the  Alle¬ 
gheny,  the  width  of  a  pistol  shot  in  cal¬ 
culating  hands,  glided  its  even  way,  re¬ 
flecting  in  its  green  depths  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tone  of  hill  and  countryside. 

Along  a  natural  shelf  of  the  river,  at 
the  base  of  the  less  precipitous  hill,  was 
set  a  single  row  of  ugly  structures,  half 
ten^  half  bootn,  where  Oleopolis’s  found¬ 
ers  and  present  proprietors  dwelt.  Facing 
the  river  was  the  Oleopolis  Hotel,  a  two- 
storied  structure  built  from  the  waste 
timber  brought  down  by  the  river,  whose 
meager  acconuuodations  were  eagerly 
sought  at  the  current  rate  of  sixteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  day.  Adjoining  it  under  a  tent 
was  the  dining  room  whose  principal  dec¬ 
oration  was  a  large  sign  armouncing  to 
a  skeptical  public  “Pie  for  Dinner  To¬ 
day.” 

Back  from  the  street  and  away  from 
the  river  were  houses  of  a  better  sort, 
the  homes  of  that  part  of  Oleopolis’s 


population  which  had  been  permanent 
before  the  discovery  of  oil,  possibly  half 
a  dozen  families.  Floating  in  the  river 
near  “Nitro  Harry’s”  bar  were  the  barges 
and  steamboats  used  in  transporting  'the 
barrelled  crude  oil  as  it  came  from  the 
wells. 

Inside  the  boat-bar  the  noontime  dis¬ 
cussion  turned  to  politics  and  the  county 
election,  in  which  such  of  the  dwellers  in 
Oleopolis  as  had  declared  their  residence 
would  be  allowed  to  participa'te. 

“I’ll  tell  youse  right  now,”  said  Nitro 
Harry,  as  he  set  a  fresh  round  upon  the 
bar,  “none  of  youse  fellows  that  is  can¬ 
didates  ’ll  do  fur  sheriff.” 

Bill  Hawkins,  the  Republican  nominee, 
in  oil  soiled  jeans,  laid  a  greasy  hand 
emphatically  on  the  bar. 

“I’d  like  to  knoiw  why  not,”  he  de¬ 
manded;  “I  fur  one  treats  the  boys  all 
right.  I’m  setting  ’em  up  now.” 

Harry  paused,  whisky  bottle  pf)ised. 

“I’ll  tell  yer  why,”  he  said,  staring  fix¬ 
edly  at  Hawkins;  “I’ll  tell  yer  why.  It’s 
got  to  be  a  man  that  ain’t  thought  of 
now;  mebbe  a  dark  horse.  It’s  got  ter 
be  a  man  that’s  agin  vice.” 

A  roar  of  laughter  swept  through  the 
room,  in  which  sleek  speculators  from 
New  York,  gamblers  from  Chicago  and 
native-bred  oil  men  joined. 

“Vice?”  echoed  the  gambler  favored 
by  the  Democrats  for  the  office,  "What 
do  you  call  this?”— tajrping  significantly 
the  whisky  glass  before  him. 

“Now  you  look  a-here,”  returned  the 
barkeeper;  “none  of  you  fellers  can 
ever  say  ye  took  harm  in  my  place.  It’s 
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clean  and  well  kept.  But  there’s  too 
loany  bars  in  this  town. 

“It’s  gettin’  so  any  bioke  from  Reno 
or  Franklin  can  come  in  here  an’  open 
up,  an’  get  patronage  too.  One  bar’s 
enough — more’n  enough.  Too  many 
breeds  death  an’  destruction.” 

Biil  Hawkins  nudged  the  booted  stran¬ 
ger  standing  near  the  end  of  the  bar. 

“Harry’s  gettin’  ready  for  his  annual 
change  of  heart,”  he  said;  “it’s  ’bout  due 
now.” 

Seeing  the  other’s  uncomprehending 
stare,  he  added: 

“  ’Bout  onct  a  year  Harry’s  conscience 
gets  too  strong  fur  him.  He  sells  out  his 
bar  stock  at  cost  an’  turns  his  boat  into 
a  camp  meeting.” 

'Tuttle,  the  gambler  nominee,  was  now 
ordering  that  each  man  should  be  given 
his  liquid  desire,  when  Bart  Tilden,  one 
of  the  town’s  original  inhabitants,  en¬ 
tered.  He  surveyed  the  company  and 
smiled  broadly. 

“At  it  again,  eh?”  he  drawled  to  Tut¬ 
tle  and  Hawkins,  “'tryin’  ter  prove  at 
ther  bar  which  is  fittest  fur  sheriff.” 

“It  doesn’t  require  proof,”  answered 
Tuttle;  “I  am  undoubtedly  the  only  logi¬ 
cal  candidate.” 

“You  is,  eh?  Now  what’d  ye  do  if  ye 
was  elected  sheriff?  What’d  ye  do  fur 
the  people?”  questioned  Tilden. 

“Run  her  wide  open  and  give  fair  play 
to  all.”  he  said. 

With  a  movement  of  disgust  'Tilden 
turned  to  Hawkins. 

“Bill,”  he  began,  slowly,  “suppos’n  you 
WU2  sheriff  an’  there  wuz  an  ice  gorge 
in  the  river.  “Suppos’n  it  was  coming 
down  slowly  an’  there  wuz  two  tons  of 
nitro-glycerine  on  top  of  it.  Suppos’n 
that  nitro  wuz  headed  fur  this  town  an’ 
’ud  blow  ns  up  unless  you  saved  us. 
What’d  you  do?” 

For  a  moment  Hawkins,  whom  whisky 
had  warmed,  stared  before  him,  visions 
of  glorious  deeds  coming  too  speedily 
upon  him  for  utterance. 

“What’s  nitro — nitro-glycerine?”  asked 
the  stranger  during  a  lull  so  that  all 
heard. 

Tilden  faced  the  speaker. 

“What’s  nitro,  young  feller?”  he  said; 


“Bill  there  knows  what  it  is  all  right, 
don’t  yer.  Bill?  Nitro,  it’s  hell  con¬ 
densed.” 

“It’s  an  explosive  iiquid  we  use  for 
cleaning  out  wells,”  a  speculator  told  the 
stranger. 

“Well,  Bill,  what’d  ye  do?”  again  de¬ 
manded  Tilden. 

The  Republican  nominee  swayed  un¬ 
steadily,  while  he  waved  his  glass. 

“What’d  I  do?  What’d  I  do?”  he 
shouted,  “Why,  I  am  brave  man — very 
brave  man — brave  Bill  Hawkins — ^I’d  ride 
on  hossback  like  hell  to  the  place  where 
the  nitro  wuz,  ’fore  it  got  there — ’fore  it 
got  here.  An’  then,  by  gob,  I’d  blow 
her  up  harmlessly  afore  she  got  here, 

and - ”  Bill  here  passed  into  a  vision 

in  which  he  saw  the  deed  accomplished — 
“and  then  I  blew  her  up,  even  though 
I  wuz  in  danger  of  my  life  all  the  time. 
Didn’t  care  ’bout  that.  I  wanted  to 
save  you  boys.  I  done — I  done  it— s’lep 
me  God— I  done  it.  An’  you  oughter 
seen  the  ice  fly  when  I  shot  into  the 
nitro  with  my  rifle.  Here,  everybody 
drink  luck  to  that  brave  man.  Sheriff 
Hawkins.” 

The  crowd  was  pleased.  Shouts  for 
the  potential  bravery  of  the  Republican 
nominee  resounded  through  the  open 
door,  until  they  struck  the  cliff  opposite, 
where  echo  mockingly  flung  them  back. 

“Hawkins  stampeded  them,  the  tide’s 
against  us,”  the  Democratic  county  chair¬ 
man  whispered  to  Tuttle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  uproar  a 
speculator  sought  out  Tilden. 

“Bart,”  he  demanded,  “will  you  sell 
me  that  tank  of  yours  on  the  hill?” 

Tilden  considered  a  moment. 

“Cer’n’ly,”  he  responded,  “if  I  gets 
my  price.” 

“How  much?” 

“Well,  there’s  pretty  nigh  to  50,000 
barrels  of  oil  in  it.  Oil’s  ten  dollars  a 
barrel.  Let  ye  have  it  fur  one  million 
dollars.  No  more,  no  less.” 

Barry  the  speculator  gasped. 

“A  million;  why  it’s  only  worth  $500,- 
000!”  he  exclaimed. 

“That’s  my  price.” 

'Tuttle,  who  had  overheard  the  snatch 
of  conversation,  observed: 
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“A  million!  That’s  just  a  figure  he’s 
got  in  his  mind.  He  don’t  know  its 
meaning.” 

“Guess  not,”  said  Barry  shortly. 

“Don’t  want  it,  hey?”  said  Tilden, 
turning  away  as  with  the  same  move¬ 
ment  he  faced  the  stranger,  ‘^y,  young 
fellow,  who’d  you  elect  fur  sheriff?” 

The  company  turned  to  the  position  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  stranger.  They  saw  a 
young  man  of  vigorous  athletic  frame, 
booted  like  the  rest,  but,  unlike  them, 
shaved  and  neat  in  dress.  He  was  plain¬ 
ly  not  a  native  oil  man. 

“Who’d  I  elect  for  sheriff?  Well, 
gentlemen,  that’s  rather  a  hard  question 
for  a  newcomer  to  decide  offhand,”  he 
answered,  “but  1  think  I’d  elect  the  man 
who,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  most 
likely  to  do  the  most  and  the  'best  in  a 
time  of  public  need.” 

The  adherents  of  both  candidates  beat 
the  bar  with  bottles  and  glasses. 

“That’s  our  man,”  they  shouted. 

In  a  comer  of  the  room  Bill  Hawkins 
continued  the  recital  of  his  exploits  at 
•the  imaginary  explosion  of  Tilden’s  im¬ 
aginary  dynamite.  As  the  noon  hour 
was  approaching  its  close  the  bar  of 
Nitro  Harry  began  to  lose  its  patrons. 
As  Tuttle,  walking  up  the  beach  toward 
the  town  in  advance  of  the  others,  came 
to  a  slight  elevation,  lie  saw  a  goat  be¬ 
longing  to  a  driller  advancing  angrily 
upon  him.  In  an  instant  he  snatched  up 
a  large  stone  and  held  it  poised  for  a 
b  ow. 

From  the  floor  of  a  derrick  on  the 
hillside  above  came  a  warning  cry. 

“Drop  that  stone,  Dan,  the  goat  there 
is  full  of  nitro-glycerine,”  the  driller 
shouted. 

The  crowd  down  below  ’Tuttle  heard 
and  understood. 

“What?”  came  from  'Tuttle  in  terror  as 
he  dropped  the  stone. 

“I  left  two  quarts  of  the  stuff  on  the 
floor  here.  When  I  was  away  he  drank 
it  all.  Keep  away  from  him,  he’ll  ex¬ 
plode.” 

The  men  on  the  beach  stood  fixed  to 
their  places,  staring  in  wild  fascination 
at  the  goat — a  living  torpedo  ready  to 
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explode  and  bring  death  to  whomsoever 
he  touched. 

'Moderating  his  pace  Dan  still  contin¬ 
ued  to  advance  upon  the  helpless  and 
speechless  Tuttle,  when,  turning  his  head, 
he  found  something  to  distract  him. 
Wheeling  abruptly  the  goat  passed  into 
OleopoHs’s  main  street. 

Tilden  turned  to  the  two  candidates. 

“Now’s  yer  time  ter  show  which  is  fit,” 
he  cried;  “here’s  a  great  public  danger. 
What’re  ye  goin’  to  do  ’bout  it?” 

Cautiously  the  crowd  ascended  the  hill 
to  the  town  proper.  Here,  the  status  of 
the  goat  being  speedily  understood,  was 
wild  confusion.  The  citizens  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  town  in  a  rush  for  the  hills. 
Untrammeled  and  unchecked  the  goat  pa¬ 
raded  slowly  and  impressively  up  and 
down  the  street.  As  for  a  third  time  he 
neared  the  Oleopolis  Hotel  the  fat  cook, 
with  a  frying  pan  in  either  hand,  leaped 
through  the  window  and  ran  up  the  hill. 
Somethiug  about  the  white  figure  seemed 
to  attract  the  goat,  for  in  an  instant  he 
was  in  pursuit.  In  a  wide  semi-circle 
on  the  sloping  hillside  the  cook  rushed, 
still  followed  relentlessly  by  Dan. 

Once  the  danger  was  removed  from 
themselves  the  men  of  Oleopolis  began 
to  appreciate  with  a  rude  humor  the 
situation.  Bets  were  freely  offered  and 
taken  as  to  the  winner  in  the  race  which 
could  only  mean  death  to  one  or  both 
of  the  contestants. 

“Stop  and  feed  him  one  of  those  beef¬ 
steaks  of  yours.”  shouted  Tuttle,  “they’ll 
kill  most  anything.” 

Then  turning  to  the  crowd  he  added: 

“I’ve  got  fifty  dollars  that  says  'the 
goat  wins.” 

“Taken,”  shouted  Barry. 

Of  a  sudden  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
pany  fastened  itself  upon  the  cleared 
space  just  above  the  scene  of  the  cook’s 
efforts.  There  close  by  the  iron  oil  tanks 
a  girlish  figure  clad  in  deep  scarlet  ap¬ 
peared.  All  unknowing  of  the  danger 
below  the  girl  walked  nearer  the  edge 
of  the  hill.  Then  catching  sight  of  the 
still  circling  cook  and  goat  she  paused, 
laughing  at  what  seemed  to  her  the  cook’s 
trivial  danger. 
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“It’s  Tilden’s  gal,”  some  one  in  the 
waccbing  circle  groaned. 

Instantly  warning  shouts  were  flung  at 
the  girl: 

“Back,  he’ll  kill  you.” 

“Don’t  let  him  see  you.” 

“He’s  loaded. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  cries,  or  perhaps 
only  the  volatile  spirit  of  Dan;  a  moment 
more  and  he  was  charging  full  speed  up 
the  hill.  The  girl,  still  unconscious  that 
she  was  running  more  than  the  ordinary 
danger  of  a  blow  from  Dan’s  head, 
stepped  back  to  the  oil  tank,  until  she 
reached  a  pipe  box  at  its  base.  Its  top 
placed  her  out  of  danger  from  direct 
contact  with  Dan. 

In  a  moment  the  crowd  which  had 
laughed  at  the  cook’s  danger  became 
grave.  The  danger  to  the  girl  and  to 
themselves  was  apparent.  Should  the 
goat  strike  the  box  on  which  the  girl  was 
standing  the  resulting  explosion  would 
destroy  the  girl  and  set  fire  to  the  tanks. 
The  burning  oil  overflowing  its  confines 
would  sweep  down  in  a  torrent  upon  the 
town  and  themselves.  Such  had  been  the 
action  of  burning  oil  before  this. 

“I’m  glad  I  didn’t  buy  that  tank  of 
Tilden,”  muttered  Barry,  “nothing  can 
save  it  now.” 

As  each  man  stared  at  his  neighbor 
hoping  for  the  relief  he  knew  was  im¬ 
possible,  Bart  Tilden  glared  at  the  two 
candidates. 

“That’s  my  daughter.  Can’t  you  two 
do  something?”  he  said  brokenly. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  goat  approached 
the  girl.  Its  pace  was  not  so  quick  now 
since  it  was  laboring  heavily  op  the  last 
steep  ascent. 

CRACK! 

The  crowd  started,  turning  abruptly 
about.  A  pistol  gave  off  a  blue  vapor  in 
the  young  stranger’s  hand.  Every  eye 
turned  to  the  goat.  Unharmed  it  was 
still  climbing  the  hill. 

CRACK! 

'The  earth  to  the  right  of  the  goat  was 
disturbed.  Dan  was  but  a  few  yards 
from  the  girl. 

CRACK! 

There  was  a  muffled  explosion  and 
then  no  goat,  only  a  yellow-blue  base. 


The  stranger  bounded  up  the  hill  in 
advance  of  the  crowd  below.  Ironically 
he  bowed  as  his  eye  sought  for  a  bit  of 
the  exploded  goat.  Finally  he  caught 
sight  of  a  piece  of  horn,  all  that  was 
visible  of  Dan.  He  stooped,  picked  it 
up,  and  with  a  low  bow  offered  it  to  the 
girl  standing  on  the  boxtop. 

“Permit  me.  Miss  Tilden,  to  offer  you 
this  slight  testimonial  of  your  late  dan¬ 
ger,”  he  murmured  satirically. 

The  next  moment,  when  he  found  him¬ 
self  looking  into  a  pair  of  the  deepest, 
truest  blue  eyes,  set  under  wild  curling 
hair,  eyes  in  which  there  was  a  vague 
hurt,  he  regretted  his  satirical  speech. 

“You’re  a  hero,”  she  said,  “you’re  a 
hero — but  your  shootin’s  rotten.” 

He  said: 

“Will  you  forgive  me  for  what  I  said 
just  now.  I  didn’t  know - ” 

“What?” 

“That  your  eyes  were  so  blue,”  he  add¬ 
ed  inconsequentially,  as  she  blushed. 

The  citizens  of  Oleopolis  were  now  ad¬ 
vancing  in  compact  array. 

“The  goal  was  full  of  nitro,”  Tuttle 
explained  to  'the  girl,  “but  I  drove  him 
away  from  the  boat.” 

“I  thought  so  when  I  saw  him  go  up.” 
“Poor  Dan,”  she  added. 

Bill  Hawkins  pushed  forward. 

“We  a’  liked  to  have  done  something 
fur  you,  but  we  just  clean  forgot  our 
guns.” 

“He  didn’t  forget,”  said  the  girl,  point¬ 
ing  a  finger  at  the  stranger,  “an’  he’s 
the  rottenest  shot  of  any  of  yon.  What’s 
yer  name?” 

“Sam  Kent,”  he  replied,  as  a  pang  shot 
through  him  at  her  manner  of  speech. 

Still  keeping  to  her  elevated  station 
upon  the  pipe  box  she  flashed  upon  the 
politiciaus  blazing  eyes. 

“You  men  wuz  down  at  Harry’s  bar 
discussin’  who  wuz  most  fit  fur  Sheriff, 
I  suppose?”  she  jerked  out. 

“We  wuz,”  said  Hawkins,  ‘a‘n’  we 
decided  on  me.” 

“You”— the  girl’s  eyes  pierced  him — 
“you,  you  good-fur-nothin’,  lazy  loafer— 
and  yon.  Hank  Tuttle — you  needn’t  langh 
— you’re  all  a  pack  of  gamblin’  drinkers. 
Yer  fit  fur  nothin’,  lest  it’s  the  river  hot- 
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tom.  The  man  fur  sheriff  is  not  you, 
Bill  Hawkins,  nor  you,  Hank  Tuttle. 
It’s  him!”  The  girl  perked  an  arm  fierce¬ 
ly  toward  Kent. 

"HIM!” 

"Yes,  him.  He's  a  good  enough  dark 
horse  fur  any  of  ye.  He’s  the  only  man 
in  the  hull  crowd  that’s  acted  with  cool¬ 
ness  in  a  time  or  danger.  Sam  Kent’s 
the  next  sheriff  ot  Venango  county.” 

"But  I  am  the  regular  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party,”  shouted  Tuttle. 

“And  me  of  the  Republican,”  added 
Hawkins. 

"Never  mind  that.  Run  Sam  Kent  in- 
de{>endent  an’  ’lect  him.” 

In  an  instant  the  crowd  had  caught  the 
spirit  of  her  words.  Hawkins  and  the 
protesting  Tuttle  were  forced  to  the  rear, 
while  high  on  the  shoulders  of  grimy  oil¬ 
men  Sam  Kent,  the  independent  candi¬ 
date,  was  carried  in  joyous  parade 
through  Oleopolis’s  single  street. 

And  it  all  fell  out  as  the  girl  had  or¬ 
dered.  The  story  of  Sam  Kent’s  ex¬ 
ploit  ran  through  Venango  county  on 
willing  tongues. 

No  little  irregularities  of  residence  were 
permitted  to  stand  as  obstacles.  The 
followings  of  Tuttle  and  Hawkins  speed¬ 
ily  deserted  their  candidates.  When  the 
vote  was  polled  Kent  easily  led. 

When  the  office  was  given  over  to  him 
Kent  found  engrossing  occupation  for 
some  months  in  straightening  out  the 
tangled  conditions  brought  about  by  his 
predecessors.  In  that  time  he  thought 
often  of  the  girl  to  whom  he  owed  his 
election  as  sheriff,  he  realized,  even  more 
than  to  his  own  act  in  destroying  Dan, 
the  living  torpedo. 

He  was  troubled  in  his  thoughts  of 
Helena  Tllden.  He  loved  her,  he  knew, 
but  should  he.  a  college  bred  man,  rapidly 
acquiring  a  competence  in  oil  property, 
and  prepared  to  open  a  law  office  as  well 
once  he  was  no  longer  sheriff,  marry  an 
untutored  product  of  Oleopolis?  Would  it 
not  be  an  unhappy  match  for  them  both, 
even  providing  she  were  willing? 

"Her  name  is  Helena,”  he  mused,  “and 
perhaps  all  else  about  her  is  equally  in 
bad  taste.” 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  he  was 


determined.  It  might  be  unfortunate  for 
them  both,  she  might  be  both  untutored, 
but  he  could  not  be  happy  without  her. 
Bart  Tilden  he  met  on  the  street. 

"How  is  your  daughter?”  he  asked. 

Bart  surveyed  him  critically. 

"She  is  well,”  he  said,  coolly. 

“Guess  I’ll  run  up  to  see  her  to-night,” 
Kent  ventured. 

“You’ll  have  to  run  quite  a  ways  then.” 

“Why?” 

"She’s  visiting  in  Franklin.” 

"Ob,”  said  Kent,  and  passed  on. 

A  month  later  the  news  went  about 
the  town  that  Helena  Tilden  had  re¬ 
turned.  That  night  the  sheriff  of  Ve¬ 
nango  county  donned  his  best  suit  of 
clothes.  In  spite  of  his  early  training 
Kent  realized  that  his  life  among  men 
alone  had  coarsened  him  to  a  degree.  He 
felt  awkward  in  the  finery  the  long  un¬ 
used  bottom  of  his  trunk  had  yielded. 

“This  suit’s  several  years  behind  the 
style,”  he  reflected,  “but  I  gue^  it’ll  do 
for  the  belle  of  Oleopolis.” 

At  the  Tilden  house  Bart  met  bhn. 

“Yes,  she’s  to  hum  and  alone,”  the 
father  said,  opening  the  door  of  a  room 
nej^r  the  front  of  the  house. 

From  a  far  corner  of  the  room  where 
stood  a  divan  covered  with  a  Turkish 
fabric  a  dainty  vision  arose  to  greet 
Kent.  Helena  Tilden  was  becomingly 
attired  in  some  soft  stuff  that  Kent  felt 
must  be  at  least  three  months  in  advance 
of  the  fashion.  In  perfect  English  she 
greeted  him.  Taken  aback  as  he  was 
Kent  could  not  converse  as  easily  as  was 
his  custom.  The  girl  bore  the  burden 
of  the  conversation.  Finally  he  could 
endure  repression  no  longer. 

“I  love  you,”  he  blurted  out. 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes,  Helena,  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
much,  but  I  love  you.  I  can’t  live  with¬ 
out  you,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

Kent  was  not  so  sure  of  her  assent  as 
he  had  been  in  all  his  musings  of  her, 
now  ithat  he  stood  watching  her  cool 
scrutiny  of  him. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Kent,  that 
you  want  me  to  be  your  wife?”  she  said, 
incisively. 
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"Yes,”  came  tremiblinjr  from  Kent’s 
lips. 

"You,  a  rising  man,  a  lawyer  and  sher. 
iff  of  Venango  county,  want  me,  an  un* 
educated  girl,  to  be  your  wife.” 

“I  want  you.” 

“Why,  think  of  it!  What  an  honor  for 
poor  meT’ 

She  added  mockingly: 

"Why,  look  adhere,  man,  I  kin  scarcely 
speak  the  language.  What  d’ye  want 
me  fur  a  wife  fur?” 

“Oh,  Helena,  don’t  I  love  yon.  I’ye 
paid  yon  the  highest  compliment  I  could.” 

Helena  was  silent  a  moment.  Then: 

"Well,  Mr.  Kent,  I  must  decline  this 
honor,  to  offer  which  doubtless  you  hare 
debated  long  as  to  my  fitness  for  the 
position.  No,  I  won’t  marry  you.” 

Understanding  nothing  of  what  she  was 
saying,  save  that  she  was  denying  him, 
Kent,  blinded  and  dazzled  by  the  new 
light  he  had  seen,  groped  his  way  toward 
the  door.  A  great  revelation  was  upon 
him.  The  girl  had  fathomed  his  doubts. 
She  was  neither  uneducated  nor  a  fool. 

His  eyes  saw  as  a  chaotic  mass  the 
quaint  decorations  on  the  wall,  all  the 
handiwork  of  a  tasteful  woman.  Sud¬ 
denly  out  of  their  tangled  mass  of  color 
one  object  came  to  his  attention.  With 
an  effort  he  focussed  his  staring  wide 


open  eyes  upon  it.  It  was  the  bit  of 
goat’s  horn  he  had  given  her  upon  that 
day— with  the  ironical  words.  Under- 
neaith  it  upon  its  mounting  card  was 
written  in  a  girl’s  hand,  “Cupid,  the 
Goat!” 

His  mind  cleared  itself  in  an  instant 
As  a  strong,  forceful  man  he  was  back 
at  her  side. 

"Helena,  Helena,”  he  said,  "what  does 
that  mean?” 

Helena  looked  down. 

“Oh,  that— that — I  didn’t  know  it  was 
here.  It  means - ” 

"You  love  me,  Helena?” 

He  took  her  unresisting  hands  now. 

“Yes,”  she  breathed  softly. 

Later,  when  Helena  and  Kent  had  set¬ 
tled  their  future,  the  sheriff  asked: 

“Why,  Helena,  did  you  use  the  speech 
you  did?  Why  did  you  try  to  make  me 
think  you  were  uneducated?” 

The  girl  answered: 

“I  spoke  to  the  men  in  the  manner  that 
would  appeal  the  strongest  to  them. 
And — and ” 

"Yes?” 

"I  wanted  you  to  love  me  for  my  own 
self,  and  not  for— for— the  goat’s,”  she 
answered. 
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The  ILditor’s  Miscellany. 


HILE  the  masters  of  imagina¬ 
tive  literature  are  the  confes¬ 
sors  of  those  who  acknowledge 
their  title  to  what  Mathew 
Arnold  termed  “sweetness  and  light,” 
the  idealism  of  many  a  modest  literary 
taste  is  sufficient  to  show  its  possessor 
that  contemporary  fiction  is  often  merely 
a  form  of  mental  reaction.  Love  of  style 
is  not  catholic  in  the  andience  of  literary 
workers.  The  manner  of  telling  a  story 
was  for  long  secondary  to  the  story  itself, 
and  now  it  would  often  seem  that  both 
manner  and  story  had  yielded  first  to 
analysis  of  individual  character  and  lat¬ 
terly  to  sociological  treatment  of  move¬ 
ments.  That  psychology  has  captured 
the  story  writer  and  the  story  reader  for 
the  time  may  be  granted  so  soon  as  one 
stops  to  realize  that  a  scrutiny  of  emo¬ 
tions  and  deeds,  rather  than  their  por¬ 
trayal,  is  the  vogue.  Mammon  and  dem¬ 
ocracy  have  demonstrated  their  ascendant 
fortunes  to  an  extent  to  which  native 
pessimism  would  point  in  justification  of 
itself.  It  was  Mr.  Walter  cSichel,  writing 
in  the  “Fortnightly  iReview”  three  years 
ago  on  some  present  day  phases  of  fic¬ 
tion,  who  contended  that  society,  once 
an  elite,  was  become  a  miscellany;  that 
under  a  democratic  bias  the  thirst  for 
sensation,  excitement  and  distraction  was 
widespread,  and  that,  as  for  intellectual 
bohemia,  no  longer  was  it  the  “jolly  neu¬ 
tral  ground  of  irresponsibility.” 

•  •  • 

So  far  has  the  pendulum  in  story  writ¬ 
ing  swung  that  the  demand  for  the  hu¬ 
man  element,  the  impression  of  person¬ 
ality,  makes  itself  counted  even  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  poetry  to  the  detriment  of 
the  impersonal  lyric,  a  style  described 


by  Mr.  R.  G.  T.  Coventry  as  “without 
human  aspiration,  without  desire  or  re¬ 
gret,  fugitive  and  elusive  as  the  beau  y 
of  a  dream.”  Nor  is  Mr.  Ooventry  free 
from  the  spell  of  personality,  despite  his 
seeming  comprehension  of  the  essence  of 
sheer  beauty.  Under  the  heading,  “What 
Makes  the  Perfect  Lyric?”  he  has  this 
to  say  in  the  columns  of  the  “Academy” 
of  London: 

“A  poet  must  be  a  man  first,  and  a 
poet  afterwards,  if  he  is  to  make  a  bid 
for  immortality.  Po'r  a  poet  is  only  a 
man  who  can  express  more  sweetly  and 
forcibly  than  his  fellows  that  which  they 
also  see  and  feel.  In  most  of  our  finest 
lyrics  the  humanity  of  the  poet  is  the 
dominant  note,  the  note  which  gives  them 
their  peculiar  charm  and  sweetness.  And 
this  is  true  not  only  of  those  lyrics  which 
are  concerned  with  the  passions  of  the 
heart,  but  also  of  those  which  seek  to 
portray  the  beauties  of  nature.  Indeed, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  confessed  himself 
unable  to  discover  any  charm  in  a  land¬ 
scape  picture  from  which  the  hxunan  ele¬ 
ment  was  absent.  So,  a  mere  catalogue 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  without  refer¬ 
ence,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  influence 
of  those  beauties  on  the  writer’s  heart 
or  mind  has  the  same  unsatisfying  effect 
as  would  the  painted  scenery  of  a  play 
without  actors.  .  .  .  And— to  take 

Wordsworth  first,  to  whom  nature  never 
spoke  or  looked  with  the  voice  and  eyes 
of  hopeless  passion  or  disappointed  love, 
but  who  regarded  her  rather  as  a  child 
does  its  mother— it  is  impossible  to  find 
among  his  greater  lyrics  one  wherein  the 
human  note  is  not  predominant.  For  in 
him  'the  meanest  flower  could  awaken 
thoughts  too  deep  for  tears.  He  regard- 
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ed  nature  as  the  sjmbol  of  all  that  is 
pure  and  sweet  and  undefiled.  The  voice 
of  the  cuckoo  was  as  the  voice  of  im* 
mortal  youth,  the  dance  of  the  daffodils 
an  inward  and  abiding  bliss,  a  flower’s 
purity  touched  an  infinite  pathos.” 

*  *  * 

In  what  may  be  an  effort  to  shun  the 
peril  of  impersonality,  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges  has  employed  a  variety  of  met¬ 
rical  invention  that  is  a  recurrent  re¬ 
minder  of  the  broken  prose  of  Walt 
Whitman.  Yet  Mr.  Bridges  paid  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  allegiance  of  rhythm  to  lyrical 
beauty  when  he  wrote  some  of  the  lines 
in  “The  Second  Part  of  Nero.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  mouth  of  Petronius  is  to  be 
found  this  speech: 

You  little  think 

Wihat  charm  the  witching  night  hath  for 
her  lovers: 

How  her  solemnity  doth  deepen  thought, 
And  bring  again  the  lost  hellenlc  Muse 
To  sing  from  heaven:  or  on  moonUt 
swards 

Of  fancy  shadows  in  transfigured  scene 
The  history  of  man.— Thus,  like  a  god, 

I  dwell;  and  take  the  early  morning  cries 
For  calls  to  sleep;  and  from  divinity 
Fall  to  forgetfulness,  while  bustling  day 
Ravages  life;  and  know  no  more  of  it,— 
Your  riot  and  din,  the  plots  and  crimes  of 
Rome,— 

Than  doth  a  diver  in  Arabian  seas. 
Plunging  for  pearls  beneath  the  lonely 
blue: 

But  o’er  my  slumbering  head  soft  airs  of 
dreamland 

Rock  their  wild  honey-blooms,  till  the 
shy  stars 

Once  more  are  venturing  forth,  and  I 
awake. 

•  s  • 

Ideals  are  often  best  protected  from 
the  tarnish  of  decadence  by  recurring  to 
the  pages  of  sane  and  sincere  writera- 
miiitant,  whose  work  is  finished  save  in 
the  lasting  effect  of  its  influence  on 
ffillowing  generations  of  readers.  A  spur 
to  the  revival  of  past  literary  intimacies 
is  ever  to  be  found  in  the  appearance  of 
concise,  clever  and  sound  biographies  of 
men  of  letters.  'Mr.  Perris  Qreenslet  in 
his  “.Tames  Russell  Lowell”  (Honghton, 
Mifflin  6c  Go.)  has  rendered  this  aort  of 
service.  The  volume  is  more  than  a 
sketch  of  'the  poet,  abolitionist,  professor, 
editor,  critic  and  diplomat,  whom  the 


biographer  at  the  close  of  the  volume  in 
a  departure  from  his  philosophical  atti¬ 
tude  pronounces  dogmatically  “the  first 
true  'American  Man  of  Letters.”  Of  the 
unity  in  variety  of  Lowell’s  nature  Mr. 
Greenslet  says: 

“Psychologically,  iwith  his  visions  and 
his  recurrent  disturbing  sense  of  second¬ 
ary  personality,  he  was  undoubtedly  high¬ 
ly  complex.  So  was  he,  also,  tempera¬ 
mentally,  with  his  conflicting  inherited 
impulses  toward  idleness  and  action.  He 
was  complex  and  subtle  in  his  intellect, 
with  its  vast  variety  of  mental  furniture, 
its  odd  irrelevancies,  its  unstable  union 
of  skepticism  and  faith.  All  these  diverse 
qualities  went  to  make  up  a  ‘myriad- 
minded’  humanist,  who  bad  in  his  own 
phrase  something  of  the  ^ultanimous 
nature  of  the  poet’  and  longed  for  many 
lives  and  many  careers.  Yet,  air-spun 
as  the  distinction  may  seem,  the  com¬ 
plexity  in  Lowell  was  only  in  his  psy¬ 
chology,  temperament,  intellect;  fais 
character  was  all  the  while  simple  and 
sincere.” 

In  his  critical  estimate  of  Lowell  as  a 
poet  Mr.  Greenslet  narrowly  avoids  call¬ 
ing  bis  hero  “The  American  Words¬ 
worth,”  and  'then  proceeds  happily: 

“None  other  iwas  so  sensitive  to  im¬ 
palpable  impulses  from  vernal  woods,  or 
found  so  readily  spiritual  food  in  the 
‘balancing  of  a  yellow  butterfly  over  a 
thistle  bloom.*  But  there  was  in  Low¬ 
ell’s  love  of  nature  something  of  a  pagan 
sensuousness  that  marks  a  difference. 
He  ‘was  bom,*  he  writes,  ‘to  sit  on  a 
fence  in  the  sun,*  he  felt  the  earth  ‘thrill 
under  his  feet,*  In  a  way  that  one  sus¬ 
pects  even  Wordsworth  was  not  very 
familiar  with.  Hence  came  a  lack  of  the 
high  imaginative  nnity  of  spiritual  pre* 
occupation  that  is  the  secret  of  power  il 
Wordsworth.  But  hence  came,  too,  that 
smack  of  native  earth,  that  echo  of  bird 
songs,  that  make  so  many  lines  of  Low¬ 
ell’s  poetry  cling  to  American  memories 
with  the  keen  freshness  and  fragrance 
of  a  New  England  spring.” 
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USSIA,  radicalism  and  reroln- 
tion — these  three  "words  encom¬ 
pass  all  the  erents  which  for 
the  past  month  have  held  the 
anxious  attention  of  the  entire  civilised 
world.  Probably  nowhere  has  the  whirl¬ 
ing  current  of  history  been  watched  with 
graver  fears  and  deeper— because  more 
personal— interest  than  in  the  world  of 
finance.  To  gauge  the  effect  on  the 
world’s  business  of  a  political  and  social 
revolt  lies  not  in  the  daily  routine  of 
business  life,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
ttproar  in  Russia  has  not  had  a  more  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  on  the  security  markets. 
So  far  there  is  to  be  recorded  only  a  pro¬ 
nounced  weakness  in  Russian  government 
bonds,  a  substantial  rise  in  the  price  of 
petroleum,  and  great  strength  in  the 
grain  markets  of  the  world.  The  last 
two  results  have  proved  of  great  benefit 
to  the  United  States,  while  the  first  has 
not  yet  had  time  to  exercise  any  adverse 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  security 
markets.  This  does  not,  however,  mean 
that  some  such  influence  will  not  ulti¬ 
mately  threaten  the  general  financial 
structure.  There  is  grave  doubt  that  the 
Romanoffs  will  be  able  to  hold  the 
throne  and  Witte’s  noblest  efforts  to 
prevent  a  breaking  of  the  ties  that  bind 
the  empire  together  may  be  in  vain.  In 
such  an  event  the  value  of  a  Russian 
security  would  scarcely  exceed  that  of 
the  bonds  issued  by  the  Southern  States 
in  the  ante-bellum  days.  There  are 
$2,000,000,000  of  these  Russian  bonds 
held  by  French  investors,  and  it  is  self- 
evident  that  such  a  vast  investment  could 
not  be  wiped  off  tbe  slate  without  caus¬ 
ing  a  terrible  panic,  not  only  in  the 


money  markets,  but  in  the  business  world 
at  large. 

•  •  • 

It  may  be  odious  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  revolution  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar,  stalking  as  it  does  through 
the  land  with  hands  blood  red  from  the 
slaughter  of  innocents,  and  the  peaceful 
uprising  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  covering  as  it  did  with  snow 
white  shroud  the  bodies  of  a  dozen  jk)- 
litical  “bosses,”  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
two  events  are  different  mainly  in  degree. 
They  are  distinct  expressions  of  a  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  conditions, 
the  one  a  lawful  and  peaceable  but  none 
the  less  deadly  rebuke  to  the  despotic 
methods  of  political  and  financial  pow¬ 
ers  and  the  other  an  avowedly  militant 
demonstration  against  despotism  of  the 
same  kind  to  the  tenth  power.  In  the 
United  States,  as  in  Russia,  the  revolt 
was  neither  hasty  nor  ill  prepared,  but 
rather  deliberately  entered  into  after 
years  of  preparation  and  pioneer  work  by 
the  writers  of  the  press,  daily  and  pe¬ 
riodical. 

In  our  own  security  market  also  the 
rising  against  the  “bosses”  on  election 
day  has  had  an  effect  exactly  parallel  to 
the  effect  of  the  Russian  revolution  on 
the  bourses  of  Berlin  and  Paris.  The 
stocks  of  those  corporations,  which  were 
most  likely  to  suffer  because  of  a  change 
in  the  political  control,  were  the  weakest. 
On  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston 
and  other  stock  exchanges,  indeed,  the 
result  of  the  election  had  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  influence  than  the  occurrences 
abroad.  The  reason  is  not  so  much  that 
this  man  was  elected  or  that  man  de- 
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feated,  1)01  rather  that  the  elections  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  that  the  people  have 
made  up  tiieir  mind  to  stop  iiolitical  and 
financial  corruption  (the  two  go  hand  in 
hand).  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
the  very  events  which  were  hailed  with 
joy  and  satisfaction  by  every  sincere  be¬ 
liever  in  the  purity  of  politics  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  the  continued  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  republic  were  looked  upon 
with  ill-concealed  displeasure  in  Wall 
street.  The  financial  community  has  no 
"foolish”  ideals,  and  it  is  very  frank 
with  itself.  There  is  nothing  “crooked” 
that  Wall  street  is  not  perfectly  willing 
to  believe  possible.  Wall  street,  how¬ 
ever,  judges  entirely  by  results,  not  by 
methods,  and  anything  which  adversely 
affects  the  value  of  a  stock,  anything 
that  threatens  the  doctrine  of  vested 
rights  is  then  considered  bad  per  se,  leav¬ 
ing  entirely  out  of  consideration  the 
question,  merely  ethical,  as  to  how  the 
value  or  the  vested  right  was  acquired. 
That  under  these  circumstances  the  stock 
market  should  look  forward  with  some 
trepidation  to  the  coming  session  of  the 
Congress  is  not  surprising. 

•  *  • 

Financial  prophets  and  weather  proph¬ 
ets  have  a  common  failing.  The  rise  of 
call  loans  to  15  and  25  per  cent,  has 
proved  many  a  financial  prognostication 
bad.  Some  of  the  foremost  bankers  de¬ 
clared  early  in  the  fall  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  money  rates  should  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  5  per  cent.  In  view  of 
what  has  happened,  it  is  evident  that 
either  these  bankers  overlooked  certain 
contingencies  or  that  conditions  arose, 
upon  which  they  could  not  possibly  have 
counted.  It  is  probable  that  very  few 
money  market  experts  had  any  idea  that 
the  flow  of  funds  to  the  West  for  crop 
raising  purposes  would  not  return  by  the 
beginning  of  November.  The  usual  rule 
in  former  years  has  been  that  this  money, 
after  performing  its  service  in  the  West¬ 
ern  banks  would  return  at  once  and  be 
available  for  service  in  Wall  street.  This 
year  the  money  has  stayed  in  the  West. 
The  demand  for  money  from  the  business 
interests  in  Western  manufacturing  and 
farming  centers  has  been  so  unprecedent¬ 
ed  that  every  available  dollar  has  had 
to  work  overtime  to  accommodate  the 
urgent  necessities.  In  addition,  however. 
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there  has  developed  in  the  West  a  spec¬ 
ulation  far  in  excess  of  anything  known 
since  the  boom  days  of  1891.  This  spec¬ 
ulation  has  not  turned  to  stocks  or  bonds, 
but  in  grain,  provisions,  mines  and  real 
estate,  and  the  promotion  of  various 
Western  enterprises  with  Western  cajri- 
tal  has  tied  up  much  of  the  funds  whidi 
Wall  street  has  expected  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  its  own  uses. 

Aside  from  these  natural  causes,  there 
is  a  distinct  belief  credited  in  well-in¬ 
formed  circles  that  the  high  money  rates 
were  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  clique  of  very  powerful  men  to 
sell  out  some  of  their  shares  and  buy 
them  back  at  a  lower  price.  This  well- 
known  process  is  termed  by  Wall  street 
"shaking  them  out,”  “them”  being  the 
operators  who  are  not  very  strong  finanr 
cially.  It  is  asserted  that  the  aid  of  at 
least  one  large  national  bank  was  com¬ 
mandeered  for  this  purpose,  although,  of 
course,  direct  proof  was  lacking. 

*  «  • 

No  matter  what  the  cause  of  the  sharp 
advance  may  have  been,  the  fact  that 
such  an  advance  was  possible  is  a  re¬ 
proach  to  the  banking  and  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  United  States.  In  England 
call  money  at  5  per  cent,  is  considered 
high  and  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
same  holds  good  of  the  money  markets 
of  France  and  Berlin.  So  long  as  our 
system  of  money  is  permitted  to  remain 
in  its  present  crude  state,  no  relief  from 
these  recurring  periods  of  tight  money 
may  be  expected,  and  just  so  long  will 
the  security  markets  be  at  the  mercy  of 
any  unscrupulous  group  of  financiers 
that  may  see  an  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  a  break  in  prices. 

•  *  • 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw,  wlio 
is  constantly  upholding  the  American 
monetary  system,  and  whose  efforts  to 
improve  it  in  a  sane  manner  and  with 
a  view  to  curtailing  the  power  of  the 
banks  have  been  nil,  is  so  carrying  him¬ 
self  just  now  that  the  effect  is  that  of 
playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  see  lower  prices.  His  attitude  is 
severely  criticized,  for  the  pretense  that 
he  does  not  care  to  aid  speculators  Is 
rather  a  flimsy  one.  Excessive  specula¬ 
tion  and  reckless  bolstering  up  of  prices 
to  an  artificial  level  must  never  be  en- 
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courasred,  but  there  are  speculators  on 
both  sides  of  the  market  and  the  question 
is  whether  his  attitude  did  not  aid  the 
more  powerful  -influences  on  the  bear 
side.  Wall  street  at  this  time  remembers 
that  other  Treasury  officials  have  be¬ 
come  presidents  of  important  banking  in¬ 
stitutions  upon  retirement  from  public 
office. 

•  *  «. 

Every  time  that  Wall  street  has  a 
scare  and  prices  break  while  the  rest  of 
the  country  continues  serently  prosper¬ 
ous,  we  are  informed  that  “there  is 
really  nothing  the  matter  with  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Paraphrasing  this  platitude  and 
applying  it  to  life  insurance  it  appears 
that  there  is  really  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  life  insurance  business.  E.  H. 
Harriman  testified  a  few  days  ago  that 
one  of  his  acts  as  a  director  of  the  Equit¬ 
able  Life  was  to  “congratulate  the  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  splendid  showing  made  by 
their  monthly  statements.”  Had  the 
high  financiers  and  the  low  politicians 
left  the  insurance  business  to  himself,  an 
investigation  such  as  the  one  now  being 
carried  on  might  have  showed  some 
abuses  in  practice,  but  there  would  have 
been  nothing  heard  of  the  malodorous 
plundering  of  the  comiianies  such  as  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  influence 
of  financially  or  politically  powerful 
maggots. 

Now  that  the  worst  is  known  the  active 
insurance  men  who  were  in  actual  charge 
of  the  companies  have  by  no  means  been 
proved  the  most  culpable.  James  Ha- 
sen  Hyde,  for  instance,  whose  testimony 
made  a  very  excellent  impression,  seems 
to  have  sinned  mainly  by  relying  too 
trustingly  on  the  advice  of  “friends.” 
The  instiguton  in  ahnoit  every  instance 
of  all  the  doings  that  were  reprehensible 


seem  to  have  been  the  men  whose  names 
adorn  lists  of  ‘^ost  eminent  citisens.” 

The  operation  of  removing  the  cancer¬ 
ous  and  parasitic  growths  that  fattened 
at  the  expense  of  the  policy  holders  has 
been  painful,  but  out  of  the  sick  room 
the  insurance  companies  will  emerge 
stronger  than  ever,  cleaner  in  manage¬ 
ment,  and  less  likely  to  fall  victims  to  a 
new  set  of  microbes. 

•  «  • 

That  the  production  of  wealth  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  is  far  in  excess 
of  anything  ever  known  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Crops  exceed  in  value  any  ever 
gathered  before;  iron  and  copper  produc¬ 
tion  is  breaking  all  records;  railroad  and 
interior  shipping  traffic  is  moving  in 
volume  hitherto  not  dreamed  of;  figures 
could  be  printed  by  the  column  to  show 
the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the 
country.  The  boom  is  in  such  full  swing 
that  it  looks  as  if  it  could  never  stop. 
And  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  have  been  just  such  years  of  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  prosperity  in  previous  pe¬ 
riods  of  this  country’s  history.  The 
year  1902  was  the  last  one  to  be  hailed 
as  the  beginning  of  a  limitless  age  of 
good  times.  And  yet  1908  brought  a 
bad  depression  in  the  stock  market  and 
a  general  slackening  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  production  of  the  United  States.  Still 
further  back  in  earlier  years  prosperity 
and  depression  will  be  found  to  have 
been  following  in  each  other’s  footsteps 
just  as  closely.  The  reason  is  very  sim¬ 
ple:  that  during  a  boom  prices  of  all 
things  rise  until  they  reach  a  point  where 
they  stop  consumption,  so  that  the  point 
when  prosperity  has  reached  the  highest 
rung  is  the  very  point  which  will  mark 
its  descent. 
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